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1.  Samuel  Cousins. — We  are  able  to  give  a  repro- 
duction from  a  portrait  of  this  artist,  drawn  by  himself,  at 
the  age  of  13.  It  is,  we  think,  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
picture.  About  this  time  he  drew  many  portraits  from  life, 
for  which  he  was  accustomed  to  obtain  five  shillings  each. 
Samuel  Cousins  was  born  at  Exeter  gth  May,  1801.  He 
began  to  draw  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  portrait  we  give 
was  by  no  means  one  of  his  earliest  works,  for  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  prize  of  the 
silver  pallette  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  drawing  from  an 
engraving  of  a  painting  of  Murillo.  The  following  year  he 
received  the  Isis  Medal  for  another  drawing,  which,  coming 
under  the  notice  of  Samuel  W.  Reynolds,  ended  in  Cousins 
becoming  his  apprentice  without  premium.  His  life  work 
is  well  known,  and  memorials  of  the  artist  will  be  found  in 
George  Pycroft's  Art  m  Devon,  pp.  29-35,  an^  m  tne  D.N.B., 
vol.  xii.,  p.  350.  Eds. 

2.  Exeter  Churches  (Appendix,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  9.) — I 
doubt  the  arms  given  below  the  monument  being  correct,  as 
both  Colby's  Devon  Visitations  and  Tucketfs  Pedigrees,  p.  186,  give 
them  as  *  Argent  on  a  chief  sable  three  cinquefoils  of  the  field'  ; 
but  the  Western  Armory  and  Pole  give  the  chief  as  gules.  The 
pedigree  seems  to  require  some  further  tracing  out,  as  a 
Loveday  Belott  or  Bellott  is  the  last  in  the  Devon  and 
Tuckett's  pedigrees :  but  there  she  is  given  as  the  third 
daughter  of  Renatus  Belott  and  Philippa  Beare,  whereas  on 
the  monument   Loveday  is   said   to   be  the   daughter  of 
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Christopher  Bellot,  late  of  Bochim,  co.  Cornwall,  by  Bridget, 
daughter  of  William  Pendarves,  of  Roskrow,  and  that  she 
died  in  171 1,  which  date,  though  making  her  very  old,  is  just 
possible.  Christopher  Bellet  does  not  appear  in  the  pedigrees, 
and  the  only  notice  I  can  find  of  him  is  in  Maclean's  Trigg 
Minor,  Hi.,  p.  298,  where  Sampson  Hele  married  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Bellot,  as  stated  on  p.  10,  and  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Renatus  Bellot,  of  Brochym.  In  the  Devon 
pedigree  Renatus  is  the  second  son,  and  brother  of  Loveday, 
but  there  is  no  Bridget  given  as  his  sister  and  co-heir.  Might 
this  Christopher  be  a  brother  of  the  first  Renatus,  who  married 
Philippa  Beare,  or  of  the  second  ;  and  that  by  his  marriage 
with  Bridget  Pendarves  he  also  had  a  son,  Renatus,  and  two 
daughters,  Bridget  and  Loveday,  as  well  as  four  other 
daughters,  who  died  of  the  smallpox  ? 

Page  11. —  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the  arms  of 
Westlake,  '  Gules  on  a  saltire  5  martlets';  the  Armories  give 
Westlake  of  Devon,  *  Sable  a  fess  or  between  five  owls  3  and  2 
argent1;  but  I  find  in  the  Western  Armory,  p.  93,  Westcake 
of  Cutworthye,  '  Argent  upon  a  saltire  gules  five  owls  of  the  first.'' 
Can  this  be  an  error  for  Westlake,  or  did  the  latter 
appropriate  the  coat  ?  The  birds  in  both  cases  are  owls, 
and  therefore  more  probably  in  this  coat  also.  As  regards  the 
pedigree,  I  can  only  find  in  Colby's  Devon  Visitations,  p.  330,  a 
Thomas  Westlake,  and  he  was  an  Alderman  of  Barnstaple  in 
1 61 2.  The  impaling  4  Paly  of  six  ermine  and  gules,'  would  be 
Jermyn,  an  Exeter  Family,  but  I  cannot  find  the  marriage. 

Page  23. — The  arms  show  that  this  Sir  Thomas  Giffbrd 
was  of  the  Brightley  family,  who,  according  to  Pole,  bore  the 
label  gules.  This  is  corroborated  by  Sir  George  in  the  Cavern 
Scroll,  p.  68,  though  the  Giffbrd  coat  is  given  falsely.  I  can 
find  no  other  Thomas  in  the  pedigrees  except  the  youngest 
son,  aged  nine  in  1620,  of  Arthur  Giffbrd  and  Anne  Leigh  ;  so 
if  the  same,  he  would  be  77  when  knighted  in  1688.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  date  of  his  death,  given  as 
CIDIDCCIII  ?  One  would  expect  1693  or  I7°3>  but  I  cannot 
make  either.  It  finishes,  though,  with  the  '  Sit  Tibi  Terra 
Levis.' 

Page  24. — The  blazon  of  Danby  is  1  Argent  three  chevronels 
braced  in  base  sable  on  a  chief  of  the  last  as  many  mullets  of  the 
field,'   impaling  5   mullets,   possibly   Dowdall,   but  without 
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tinctures  or  pedigree  I  cannot  say;  I  should  think  she  was 
christened  Frances,  not  Francis. 

Pages  24-5. — This  shield  of  Duckworth  is  an  interesting 
one  because  the  baronetcy  is  extinct  and  has  merged  into  the 
Kings,  Barts. ;  and  the  inscription  is  valuable  because  it 
probably  corrects  the  Christian  names  of  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Buller,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  second  wife  of  the 
first  Duckworth,  Bart.,  given  there  as  Mary  Isabella,  whilst 
in  Burke's  Peerage,  1839,  it  is  Susannah  Catherine  ;  and  also 
adds  to  the  pedigree  their  daughter  Mary  Georgiana.  I 
cannot  think  the  blazon  of  the  impaling  Buller  can  be  right : 
4  on  a  cross  voided '  and  4  three  eagles  '  is  most  uncommon  ;  it 
is  true  Buller  has  several  variations ;  Pole  says  4  Argent  a  cross 
sable,  perced  argent  between  4  egles  [displayed]  sable.''  Western 
Armory,  p.  7,  lArg.  a  cross  quarter  pearced  betweene  4  eagles 
displayed  sab.1  and  Carew  Scroll,  p.  105,  as  last ;  but 
Papworth,  p.  650,  says  William  Buller,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1 792- 1 796,  bore,  as  the  Bullers  do  at  present,  4  Sable  on  a  cross 
quarter  pierced  argent  four  eagles  displayed  of  the  first ' ;  which  is 
the  blazon  given  by  Bedford  in  his  Blazon  of  Episcopacy. 

Page  30. — Chudleigh  impaling  Beaumont ;  the  latter  is 
blazoned  4  barry  gules  and  vaire ;  this  should  be  4  Barry  of  six 
gules  and  vair.J  or  else,  'vairy  argent  and  azure,'  which  is 
really  vair  ;  vaire  implies  two  tinctures  differing  from  4  argent 
and  azure.'  The  only  reference  I  can  find  to  this  marriage  is 
in  Pole,  p.  408,  where  Joane,  daughter  of  4  John  Beaumont, 
and  Alis,  his  wief,  maried  Sir  James  Chidlegh,  but  died 
without  issue ' ;  so  this  is  a  valuable  shield. 

Chudlegh  impaling  Kellaway,  the  latter's  blazon  should 
not  have  the  pears  4  or ' ;  this  renders  the  coat  false,  they 
were  really  gules  garnished  or,  i.e.,  proper,  though  in  Hoare's 
Wilts,  they  are  given  as  sable.  I  cannot  find  this  marriage,  so 
it  is  a  valuable  shield ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be 
really  Stowford,  which  name  the  Kellaways  took,  owing  to 
their  living  there. 

Page  38. — Arms  Atherley. — This  is  a  variation,  and 
I  think  the  blazon  should  be  4  A  rgent  on  a  bend  azure  three 
lozenges  of  the  first,  each  charged  with  a  pheon  gules'  It  is  stated 
that  one  of  the  family  bears  4  Argent  on  a  bend  azure  three 
mascles  of  the  field,'  but  this  is  Adderley ;  so  there  seems  to  be 
some  mistake  somewhere.    The  second  shield  is  also  a  wrong 
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blazon,  it  should  be  '  Gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  or,  between  two 
roses  in  pale  argent,  and  as  many  /launches  of  the  second,  each  charged 
with  a  lion  rampant  sable.'  Dawkins.  Burke's  Land.  Gent., 
1898,  p.  39,  says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Atherley,  of  Heavitree> 
married  1821,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard 
Dawkins,  she  died  1875. 

Mallock,  &c.  The  marshalling  of  this  shield  looks 
like  pure  heraldry,  as  its  dimidiated  '  baron '  proves  the 
'femme'  to  have  married  two  husbands;  first,  '  Per  chevron 
engrailed  or  and  sable  on  each  of  three  roundles  2  and  1  a  fleur  de  lys, 
all  counterchanged 1  (Mallock  or  Mallack);  secondly,  1  Lozengy 
or  and  azure  a  chevron  gules '  (Gorges)  ;  instead  of  the  two 
husbands'  coats  being  in  pale.  I  suppose  it  is  known  that 
Rose  Gorges  was  an  Alexander,  as  I  unfortunately  cannot 
lay  my  hands  on  any  pedigree  to  prove  either  of  these 
marriages,  so  am  unable  at  present  to  give  the  blazon,  but  I 
should  think  the  crescent  was  a  difference. 

Page  39. — I  question  the  blazon  of  Isacke  being  right ;  in 
Richard  Izacke's  Antiquities  of  Exeter,  1681,  a  contemporaneous 
date,  the  canton  is  argent  not  or,  and  the  leopard's  face  is 
sable,  not  as  given  in  Tuckett,  p.  10,  gules,  but  it  bears  a 
label  of  three  points  or.  Now  according  to  the  pedigree  in 
Colby's  Devon  Vis.,  he  is  the  third  son,  and  therefore  not 
entitled  to  that  difference.  The  impaling  '  Barry  of  six  or  and 
gules  "  is  very  hard,  if  it  is  Berry,  to  prove  correct.  Colby's 
Vis.  gives  Berye  or  Berry,  '  Or  three  bars  gules,'  and  Tuckett 
the  same  ;  of  course,  the  difference  here  is  small,  simply  the 
question  whether  the  lowest  bar  reaches  the  base  of  the 
shield,  but  it  really  makes  a  vast  difference  in  heraldry,  as  is 
proved  by  so  many  blazons  being  5,  7,  9  bars.  The  oldest 
coat  of  Birry,  or  Bury,  of  Berrynarbor,  is  '  Gules  three  bars  or,' 
the  variation  of  which  would  be  '  Barry  of  six  gules  and  or,'  just 
the  reverse  of  the  one  in  the  text ;  Pole,  under  Biry,  of  Byry, 
in  Erber,  Carew  Scroll,  Risdon,  and  Lysons,  all  give  '  Gules 
three  bars  or'  ;  the  Western  Armory  alone  giving  1  Barry  of  six 
or  and  gules'  I  should  think  confusion  has  arisen  owing  to 
the  Barry  family  bearing  such  a  similar  coat,  theirs  being 
'  Barry  of  six  argent  and  gules '  ;  but  how  the  field  changed  from 
*  Gules  '  to  1  Or  '  remains  a  mystery.  Prince  or  his  editor 
actually  gives  Berry,  and  engraves  it  so,  as  '  Gules  two  bars 
or,'    Papworth,  though,  does  give  '  Barry  of  six  or  and  gules,' 
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Bery  ;  so  this  looks  like  a  variation  of  the  Visitation  '  Or  three 
bars  gules' 

Also  the  arms  of  Rhodes,  if  the  lion  is  guardant,  should,  I 
think,  be  blazoned  '  Argent  in  bend  a  lion  passant  guardant  gules 
between  two  acorns,  slipped  azure,  cotised  ermines.1 

Page  40. — The  blazon  of  Sleech,  should,  I  think,  be  a 
sinister  canton. 

Page  42. — Jane,  the  beloved  wife,  should  have  been  styled 
third  wife  of  Sir  H.  M.  Farington,  Bart.,  as  he  married  four 
times. 

Page  44. — The  blazon  of  Norman  is  a  variation ;  it  is 
always  given  as  '  Barry  nebulee  of  eight  argent  and  gules,  on  a  bend 
sable  three  escallops  proper,'  (?  argent),  and  Paxton  the  impaling 
needs  no  query,  as  with  the  mullets  gules  it  is  correct,  since 
John  Norman  married  secondly  Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Paxton.  The  crest  is,  I  fancy, 
more  correct  than  that  given  by  Burke,  as  he  says  a  *  Cubit 
arm  embowed,'  which  would  be  rather  a  hard  thing  to  bend  ; 
but  he  leaves  out  the  dagger,  or  sword,  and  yet  calls  it 
1  pommelled  and  hilted  or,1  which  should  be  added  in  the  text. 
Curiously,  on  p.  244  of  the  fourth  volume  of  D.  N.  and  Q. 
this  John  Norman's  first  marriage  is  given,  owing  to  their 
daughter  Mary  marrying  W.  H.  Merle. 

Also,  Quarterly  for  Ford  ;  surely  the  lions  rampant  should 
be  '  crowned,'  otherwise  it  is  the  Fiennes  coat.  The  second 
quartering  is  a  variation  of  Ford  ;  the  lion  is  not  generally 
fess  azure  and  gules,  but  azure  only.  The  third  quartering 
is  a  quarterly  coat  showing  the  marriage  of  a  Booth,  if 
tinctures  are  correct,  with  a  (?)  Salway,  the  best  known  family 
bearing  the  saltire,  but  there  are  others  ;  I  cannot  find  a 
Booth-Salway  heiress,  so  it  would  be  interesting  if  anyone 
could  trace  the  Ford  pedigree  to  prove  it. 

Page  45.  As  regards  the  crest  of  Raleigh,  I  cannot  find 
the  date  of  such  a  grant ;  but  it  certainly  must  be  a  good 
deal  later  than  Sir  Walter's  time,  as  his  seal  is  well  known, 
and  bore  what  is  styled  a  roebuck  proper,  really  a  buck 
at  gaze  or  statant  proper ;  the  mound  is  more  like  the 
arches  of  a  crown,  but  too  pointed  for  that ;  it  is  more  likely 
intended  for  an  orb,  in  which  case  no  doubt  for  the  world, 
and  the  four  feathers  for  the  four  quarters. 
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Also  the  inscription  on  Martha  Duck's  monument  is 
incorrect.  Sir  Thomas  Carew  of  Haccombe  was  created, 
the  first  Baronet  in  1661  ;  so  I  expect  Baron  really- 
had,  though  perhaps  obliterated  now,  the  abbreviation  of  the 
letter  "t"  above  the  "  n." 

Page  46.  The  arms  of  Wright  are  given  in  the  Middlesex 
Visitation  of  1669  as  Or,  a  fess  azure  pierced  through  by  pile 
sable.  This  is  partially  false,  as  the  pile  should  be  of  metal 
where  it  is  on  the  fess  ;  and  it  bears  underneath  the  words, 
"  No  proof  "  of  the  Herald  which  is  significant.  The  pedi- 
gree finishes  in  the  visitation  with  two  daughters  co-heiresses, 
so  this  Thomas  must  be  another  branch  of  the  family.  I 
cannot  find  any  pedigree  of  this  Thomas  Wright,  perhaps 
some  local  searcher  can,  which  would  help  to  prove  what 
the  impaling  represents  ;  there  are  no  tinctures  to  guide  one, 
but  it  seems  to  be  a  double  marriage,  both  of  which  are 
good  coats. 

p.  4*/.  Dennis  shield  and  quarterings.  First  quarter,  Ermine  three 
battle  (Pole  calls  them  danes,  and  says  under  Pancrass  Wike, 
1  William  le  Daneis,  temp.  Hen.  II.,  from  whom  Dennys  of 
Orlegh  is  descended '  ;  so  the  correct  form  of  them  is  foreign) 
axes  erect  2  and  1  gules.  But  Pole,  p.  479,  says  Dennys  of 
Orlegh,  bore  Azure  3  Dane  axes  erect  or,  with  an  earlier  coat 
still ;  the  coat  of  the  shield  he  attributes  to  Dennys  of  Holdes- 
worthy  ;  and  that  Dennys  of  Holcomb  bore  a  chevron 
between  the  three  axes  gules.  Second  quarter,  Dabernon. 
The  text  blazon  is  a  cross  moline,  but  the  one  on  the  plate  is 
a  cross  patonce,  generally  called  flory  in  the  Armories,  and 
the  chief  is  certainly  azure,  not  sable.  Pole,  p.  362,  says, 
John  Dennys  held  Bradford  Dabernon  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Jone,  the  24th  of  King  Edward  I.  Third  quarter,  Giffard, 
Pole,  p.  374,  John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Wilmot  Giffard, 
married  Jone  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Dabernon.  Fourth 
quarter,  Gul  two  bends  wavy  or,  Brewer  or  Briwer.  I  can- 
not find  connection.  Fifth  quarter,  '  Sable  two  bucks  passant  in 
pale  arg.  between  seven  bezants.1  Buckerell.  Pole  says,  '  a 
order  of  bezants, 1  and  Carew  Scroll,  'attired  field  bezanty,'  so  it 
seems  that  the  blazon  really  was  '  Sable  bezanty  two  bucks 
passant  in  pale  attired  argent.'  Pole,  p.  362,  Walter,  son  of  John 
Dennis  and  Joan  Dabernon,  married  Matild,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Henry  Bokerell.    Sixth  quarter,  Christenstowe. 
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Pole,  p.  362-3,  John,  son  of  Walter  Dennis  and  Matild, 
married  Alis,  sister  and  heir  of  William  Cristenstowe,  of 
Wycroft.  Seventh  quarter,  Gobodesley.  The  blazon  of 
this  jcoat  seems  doubtful,  at  any  rate,  the  plate  of  Dennis 
makes  the  blazon  of  the  text  different,  where  it  reads  '  or  and 
gules'  the  plate  says  ' gules  and  or,'  then  the  fess,  though 
always  in  the  Armories  stated  to  be  'compony,'  is  in  the  plate 
paly  ;  again,  the  crosses  in  the  plate  are  crosslets,  whereas  the 
Armories  say  potent.  The  Western  Armory,  under  Gabades- 
ley,  alias  Dadscombe,  says  the  fess  is  '  gobony  of  or  and  gules 
between  six  crosses.''  And  Mr.  Hamilton  Rogers,  in  Proceed. 
Somerset  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  if,  gives 
quite  a  different  coat,  '  Party  per  pale  argent  and  sable,  an  eagle 
displayed  doublenecked  sable  and  or.'  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  it  represents  the  family,  as  Pole,  p.  120,  says 
John,  son  of  Henry  de  Wigot,  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  Richard  Chiderlegh,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Joan,  wife 
of  John  Gobodislegh,  who  had  issue,  Thomasine,  wife  of 
John  Cristenstow,  and  they  Alice,  wife  of  John  Dennis ; 
so  this  coat  is  brought  in  by  the  sixth  quarter.  Eighth 
quarter.  Like  a  good  many  birds  in  heraldry,  it  is  hard  to 
define  the  kind  in  this  coat.  Pole  calls  them  ravens  ;  Risdon, 
cormorants ;  Carew  Scroll,  eagles,  as  in  the  text :  Western 
Armory,  Chelderley  of  Cornwall,  within  brackets,  choughs  * 
but  Childerley,  quartered  by  Dennis  of  Holcomb,  falcons. 
They  are  the  shape  generally  recognised  as  choughs,  but  then 
the  beak  is  blazoned  gules,  so  I  am  most  inclined  to  call  them 
Pole's  ravens.  All  these  authorities  give  the  acorns  or,  but 
in  the  plate  they  look  as  if  they  were  cupped  vert.  The 
pedigree  is  in  the  seventh  quarter,  where  the  name  is  spelt 
without  the  4  s.'  Ninth  quarter,  Dunn.  Pole,  says,  p.  241, 
Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  of  Holcomb,  Knt.,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Angell  Dun,  of  London,  Knt.,  but 
does  not  give  the  coat ;  Carew  Scroll  blazons  the  crosses 
seven,  3,1,2,1,  and  makes  the  unicorn  and  them  'or,'  but 
without  name,  to  which  Holland  adds  Dune ;  the  Western 
Armory  gives  the  name  as  Dunne,  and  blazons  the  coat,  i  Az. 
crusilly  {?  croslets)  or  an  unicorn  saliant  arg.'  which  seems  most 
correct  as  the  number  varies  between  six  to  ten.  I  cannot  find 
Sir  Angell  among  the  list  of  knights  ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  family  bearing  similar  names  which  bore  a  unicorn 
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instead  of  a  wolf.  Tenth  quarter,  unnamed  in  the  text,  is 
Godolphin  ;  as  Pole  says,  p.  241,  Sir  Robert,  son  of  the  last 
Sir  Thomas  Dennis  and  Elizabeth  Dun,  married  secondly 
Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Sir  William 
Godolphin,  of  Godolphin,  Knt.,  and  had  issue,  Sir  Thomas 
Dennis  ;  so  the  plate  is  the  shield  of  the  last,  his  mother's 
coat  being  quartered. 

Pages  54  and  59.— In  Burn's  coat,  I  doubt  the  charges 
being  *  muskets,'  the  Scotch  Ordinary  calls  them  spur  revels, 
i.e.y  rowels  or  mullets  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  sculptor  given 
spur-rowels  added  the  spur,  which  would  make  them  like 
muskets,  but  mullets  would  be  the  correct  blazon ;  the  Scotch 
Ordinary  gives  the  blazon  as  *  Or  in  chief  two  spur-revels  and  in 
base  a  hunting  horn  sable,'  Edward  Burn,  Lisbon,  1757,  but  I 
dare  say  the  horn  was  stringed  as  well. 

White's  coat.  It  is  well  in  giving  the  blazon  when  the 
bend  is  plain  to  give  1  cotised,'  but  when  it  is  compound  to 
give  *  plain '  before  cotised,  as  it  shows  it  does  not  follow 
the  bend;  this  is  applicable  to  Fortescue,  on  page  61. 

Page  57. — The  impaling  of  Shield,  a  coat  without  tinc- 
tures, is  most  probably  Anne  Shield's  mother's,  being  Jane, 
wife  of  Admiral  Shield,  if  her  family  could  be  traced  the 
arms  most  likely  could  be  blazoned  ;  see  also  page  58. 

Pages  57-8. — Quarterings  of  Bellew.  2.  Vairee,  should  be 
Vair,  i.e.,  Argent  and  Azure.  4.  There  is  no  such  term  as 
debrushed,  it  is  debruised  :  and  formees  fitches  should  be 
formee  fitchee,  otherwise  it  is  the  true  blazon  of  Colbrooke. 

Page  62. — The  marshalling  of  this  shield  is  not  certain 
from  the  text,  whether  it  is  quarterly  with  1  and  four 
left  out,  or  whether  it  is  three  in  pale ;  if  the  first,  it 
would  prove  that  Harriet  Codrington  was  an  heiress, 
though  styled  second  daughter  of  George  Daniel,  m.d., 
and  that  this  was  the  coat  of  George  Glass,  son  of 
Mark  Kennaway ;  when  3,  two  wolves,  would  be  a 
quartering  of  Daniel ;  I  can  only  find  a  quartering  of 
Daniel  something  like  it,  viz.,  1  Argent  a  wolf  statant  regard- 
ant sable '  in  Essex  Visitation.  Therefore  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  is  the  second,  and  that  Daniel  has 
been  added,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  prove  the 
Kennaway,  George  Glass  :  and  that  he  or  his  father  again 
married  the  family  of  the  Two  wolves,   which  without 
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tinctures  is  difficult  to  prove  ;  according  to  the  text  on  p.  63, 
Mark  only  impaled  Daniel. 

Page  63. — Thomas  Kennaway's  coat  impales  Glass,  not 
with  Escutcheon  of  Pretence,  though  his  wife  was  a  co-heiress 
of  Thomas  Glass,  and  I  think  the  blazon  should  be  'Argent 
a  fleur  de  lys  between  three  mullets  (and  a  bordure)  gules' 

Page  69. — All  the  Armories  give  Oliver's  coat  as  Ermine 
on  a  chief  sable  three  lions  rampant  argent,  but  Le  Neve  does 
not  give  the  coat.  It  would  be  valuable  to  try  and  decipher  the 
obscure  impalings,  as  it  would  prove  his  wife's,  Jane's,  family. 

Page  71. — The  chevron  is  stated  to  be  sable  on  the 
Vivian  shield  ;  I  think  it  is  really  discoloured  azure,  as  I 
cannot  find  any  variation.  Papworth  says  the  impaling  is 
Spalding,  Scotland,  but  I  can  find  no  pedigree  to  prove  it. 

Page  76. — Vaughan  of  Devon's  coat.  Pile  is  an  error  for 
pale,  in  pile  would  mean  2  and  1,  whereas  the  blazon  is  *  Gules 
three  boars  heads  erased  in  pale  argent  armed  or.'  Curiously 
Papworth  says  that  Vaughan  of  Devon  bears  the  heads 
'barry  argent  and  or,'  but  I  cannot  find  the  authority.  2. 
Obliterated.  3.  Most  probably,  but  I  cannot  find  quarterings 
of  Vaughan  of  Devon,  '  Gules  a  lion  rampant  argent  armed 
azure'  Marchweithian.  4.  I  think  it  is  not  wyverns  heads, 
but  wolves,  which  is  a  quartering  of  the  Carbery  Vaughans, 
viz.,  'Azure  a  fess  or  between  three  wolves'  heads  erazed 
argent ';  this  Papworth  gives,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
as  Marchan.  F.  Were. 

3.  Armorial  Bearings  in  Exeter  Churches. — I 
have  availed  myself  of  an  early  opportunity  given  me  of 
seeing  Mr.  Were's  foregoing  notes,  to  revisit  some  of  the 
memorials,  and  compare  them  with  his  interesting  remarks. 

It  always  appears  to  me  that  monumental  heraldry  is 
very  unreliable.  Many  things  tend  to  make  it  so.  Arms 
are  sculptured  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject, 
from  information  given  by  those  who  know  little  more ; 
tinctures  alter  with  time  and  dirt,  and  the  worst  occurs 
when  a  monument  is  repainted  by  church  restorers. 

Bellet. — Here  the  whole  shield  is  almost  obliterated ; 
but  I  have  found  that  on  the  old  mural  tablets  it  is  most 
difficult  to  distinguish  or  and  argent,  sable  and  azure ; 
hence  doubtless  arises  the  error  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Were. 
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Westlake. — This  slab  has  now  vanished ;  very  likely 
the  birds  were  meant  for  owls ;  Mr.  Dymond,  I  think,  called 
them  martlets,  but  in  the  dark  of  the  church,  and  with 
the  wear  of  much  treading,  they  might  have  been  anything. 

Giffard. — Printers'  error.  It  should  be  mdcciii  (1703). 
The  Buller  arms  also  need  correction. 

Kellaway. — The  false  heraldry  of  the  pears  frequently 
occurs  on  old  arms,  and  in  glass ;  Carew  gives  the  coat 
with  the  field  argent,  the  pears  or  (275-276),  they  are,  I 
suppose,  meant  to  be  "  proper  ;  "  yellow  pears,  not  gold. 

Atherley. — No  pheons  are  charged  on  the  lozenges 
upon  the  brass  ;  and  on  the  Dawkins  coat  the  lion  passant 
is  between  mullets,  not  roses ;  here  one  again  suspects 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  monumental  herald. 

Isaacke. — No  label  appears  upon  this  monument  ;  as 
in  other  cases,  the  white  of  the  argent  has  turned  yellow. 
Regarding  the  impaled  coat,  or  three  bars  gules,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Buck  informs  me  that  the  wife  of  Sebastian  Isaacke  was 
not,  as  Worthy  conjectured,  Mary  Berry  ;  he  left  a  widow, 
Frances,  who  in  her  will  mentions  her  brothers,  Henry  and 
Edward  Muschamp,  and  the  above  coat  would  be  their 
arms.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  an  earlier 
coat  of  the  family  than  the  argent  a  chevron  vert  between  3 
flies  ppr,  which  appears  on  the  brass  at  Dartmouth. 

Farrington. — The  inscription  does  not  mention  that 
Jane  was  the  beloved  third  wife  of  Sir  H.  M.  Farrington  ; 
to  proclaim  himself  such  a  much  married  man  would  hardly 
have  been  complimentary  to  the  beloved  fourth. 

Ford. — The  lions  rampant  on  this  shield  are  not  crowned; 
this  omission  is  noted  in  an  article  on  the  Heraldry  of 
Heavitree  Church  by  Mr.  James  Dallas  in  Notes  and 
Gleanings  (vol.  iii.,  p.  54).  I  availed  myself  of  these  notes 
when  visiting  the  monuments  in  this  church,  and  the 
blazoning  of  many  of  the  shields  follows  his  authority  ;  in 
this  case,  in  that  of  Norman  (which  has  no  tinctures)  and 
Isaacke.  They  are  quite  correct  as  far  as  the  monuments 
in  the  church  are  concerned. 

Duck. — Closer  inspection  of  the  slab  shows  a  tiny  "t" 
almost  obliterated  at  the  edge  of  the  stone  beyond  "  baron." 

Wright. — I  believe  one  of  the  two  coats  impaled  with 
this  to  be  Bruton  :  per  pale  gules  and  azure  a  fess  between 
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2  chevrons  argent,  the  partition  per  pale  appears  on  the 
stone.  I  met  with  this  coat  in  Ilfracombe  Church  since 
my  notes  were  in  print ;  it  is  also  impaled  without  tinctures 
on  a  monument  at  East  Teignmouth. 

2^  Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

4.    George   Rhodes,    Vicar    of    Colyton,  1782-1798 
(Appendix,  "  Exeter  Churches,"  pp.  39,  40). — In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Heavitree  Church,  some  memorial  inscriptions  are 
given  to  the  family  of  the  Revd.  George  Rhodes,  Vicar  of 
Colyton.    On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Colyton  Church 
is  a  marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Revd.  George  Rhodes 
late  Vicar  of  this  parish  who  departed 
this  Life  011  the  15th  day  of  March,  1798 
aged  54. 

He  sustained  a  long  and  very  severe 
illness,  with  a  truly  christian  Patience  and 
Resignation,  and  left  to  deplore  his  Loss 
a  widow  with  six  sons  and  seven  daughters. 

This  stone  records  not  his  Virtues,  their 
memorial  is  deeply  engraved  in  the  feeling 
Hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 
From  the  Colyton  Parish  Church  Registers  : — 
1798.    The  Revd.  George  Rhodes  was  buried  22  March. 
1783.    Susanna,  daughter  of  the  Revd.  George  Rhodes  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  was  born  June  23  and  baptized  Aug.  7. 

1785.  Charles  Sleech,  son  ditto,  born  March  13,  baptized  April  14. 

1786.  Mary  Sleech,  daughter,  born  November  2,  baptized  December  1. 
1788.    John  Henry,  son,  born  May  28,  baptized  July  24. 

1790.  Anna  Charlotte,  daughter,  born  April  27,  baptized  June  1. 

1791.  Sarah  Baker,  daughter,  born  November  3,  baptized  November  18. 
*793-  Catherine  Philipa,  daughter,  born  February  16,  baptized  April  6. 
I795-    Thomas  Baker,  son,  born  Jannary  2.  baptized  privately  and 

admitted  into  church  February  28. 
1797.    Edward  Duncan,  son,  born  October  13,  baptized  November  10. 

In  the  account  book  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Colyton 
is  the  following  entry  : — 

The  Revd.  George  Rhodes  always  attentive  to  the  Preservation 
of  Harmony  with  his  Parishioners — finding  yl  some  of  the  Terms  of 
his  present  Composition  occasion  Discontent,  engages  to  continue  it 
with  ye  following  alterations,  viz.  : — 

Being  resident  in  ye  parish  of  Colyton,  he  consents  to  take  Appren- 
tices in  Rotation  with  other  Estates  ;  he  also  .consents — both  in  Colyton 
Shute,  and  Monkton  no  longer  to  add  anything  to  his  Composition 
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in  consideration  of  the  Poor  Church  rates  which  are  or  shall  be  dis- 
charg'd  by  ye  Tenants,  notwithstanding  ye  Statements  of  Composition 
which  he  always  has  allowed  in  Consideration  of  those  Instances  in 
which  ye  Tythe  is  paid  by  ye  Landlord.  This  is  proposed  as  an 
absolute  and  final  Agreement  between  the  Revd.  George  Rhodes  and 
his  Parishioners  during  his  Incumbency  ;  as  such  therefore  he  requests 
yt  it  may  be  signed  by  all  Present,  and  also  yt  it  may  be  entered 
among  the  Acts  of  ye  day  in  the  Parish  Book. 

May  19th,  1791.  George  Rhodes. 

John  Sampson  Abm-  Spiller 

J.  M.  How  John  Edwards 

Clem1-  Drake  Sam1-  White 

Jacob  Pady  John  Crago 

W.  Warmington  John  Restorick 

John  Gill  Jas.  Pady 

John  White  Phillip  Mitchell 

Sam1-  Snook  John  Down. 

Abel  Brown 

The  Original,  from  which  ye  Agreement  on  ye  other  side  is 
copy'd,  is  in  the  Possession  of  the  Revd.  George  Rhodes.  Vicar,  and 
was  signed  unanimously  by  every  Person  present  at  a  Parish  Meeting 
for  the  proposed  Purpose  of  putting  management  of  the  Poor  of  ye 
Parish  upon  a  new  Footing  this  19th  day  of  May,  1791. 

J.  M.  How  Abm-  Spiller 

W.  Warmington  John  Down 

Jacob  Pady  John  Restorick 

J.  Snook  Abel  Brown 

Jno.  Gill 

The  Rev.  George  Rhodes's  mother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Baker,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes, 
Canon  of  Exeter,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Archdeacon  Baker's  other 
daughter  Sarah  was  the  wife  of  William  Hatherly,  Vicar 
of  Colyton,  1 766-1 781,  so  that  George  Rhodes  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  the  Vicarage  of  Colyton. 

From  printed  transcript  of  Exeter  Cathedral  Registers  : 

1740.    Mr.  George  Rhodes,  of  Modbury,  and  Elizabeth  Baker,  of  Exon, 
married  18  August. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

5.  Sir  Benjamin  Oliver  (Appendix  IV.,  p.  69.) — As 
the  inscription  on  the  Monument  in  St.  John's  Church  to 
Sir  Benjamin  Oliver,  given  on  page  69  of  the  Appendix  to 
Vol.  IV,  has  not  been  accurately  copied,  I  shall  be  glad  if 
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you  will  insert  the  copy  I  now  send,  and  which  I  made 
in  1886. 

IN  MEMORY 
OF  SR  BENJAMIN  OLLIVER  OF  THIS  CITY  WHO 
HAD  YE  HONOUR  OF  BEING  KNIGHTED  IN  THE  YEAR  OF 
HIS  MAIORALTY  BY  KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND  IN 
HIS  MAJESTIES  PASSAGE  TO  LONDON  FROM  PLY- 
MOUTH JULY  THE  23rd  1671  WHO  DEPARTED  THIS 
LIFE  IN  THE  71ST  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE  NOV*  THE  2ND  ^ 
ALSO  OF  JANE  HIS  WIFE  AGED  66  WHO  DIED  JULY 
7TH  ^70  AFTER  THEY  HAD  LIVED  TOGETHER 
IN  A  SOBER  PROFESSION  OF  RELIGION  AND  DEARE 

AFFECTION  44  YEARES 
ALSO  OF  BENJAMIN  AND  JANE  THEIR  GRANDE 
CHILDREN  YE  LATER  DYED  MARCH  THE  6th  1667 
AGED  3  YEARS  AND  5  M°  THE  OTHER  DYED  THE 
26TH  OF  DECEMBR  1668  AGED  6  YEARES  AND  HALFE 

Arms  Ermines  (not  Ermine),  on  a  chief  arg.  3  lions  rampant 
or  (not  azure).  I  took  particular  note  at  the  time  of  these 
arms  (my  own  being,  Ermine,  on  a  chief  sa.,  3  lions  rampant 
arg.).  The  same  arms  also  occur  on  the  Williams  tablet  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  Exwick,  where  Sir 
Benjamin's  descendants  lived  and  were  buried.  My  notes 
do  not  refer  to  any  impaled  coat  on  the  top  shield,  so  it 
was  probably  blank.  There  was  however  a  crest  (?  a  fleur 
de  lis)  over  a  wreath  and  knight's  helmet.  The  dexter  shield 
had  the  single  coat  of  Oliver,  and  the  sinister  one  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  Exeter.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
great  value  to  genealogists  of  the  printing  and  recording 
of  monumental  inscriptions  and  heraldry,  but  errors  once 
allowed  to  creep  in  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  as  I  don't 
profess  to  be  myself  infallible,  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
above  written  may  be  checked  with  the  original. 

V.  L.  Oliver. 

[It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  absolute  accuracy  in  the  copying 
of  monumental  inscriptions,  where  they  are  in  positions  where  little 
light  reaches  them,  and  where  neglect  and  ill-treatment  have  done  their 
worst.  Dirt,  darkness,  varnish  and  evil  attempts  at  restoration  are 
hard  to  contend  with.  Mr.  Oliver  or  the  painter  must  be  wrong,  for 
on  a  chief  argent  3  lions  rampant  or,  is  metal  on  metal — false 
heraldry. — Eds.] 

6.  Widworthy  Church. — On  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  within  the  Communion  rails,  is  a  monument  with 
Corinthian  pillars  and  entablature,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
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a  shield  of  arms : — Sable,  a  bend  or,  on  a  canton  argent  a 
leopard's  face  sable;  impaling,  ermine,  on  a  bend  cotized  sable, 
three  griffins'  heads  erased  or.  At  each  end  is  a  child  holding 
a  shield,  one  with  the  arms  of  Isaack,  the  other  the  arms 
of  Yonge  of  Colyton,  as  on  the  centre  shield. 

On  a  slab  of  black  marble  in  the  recess  is  the  following 
inscription : — 

Mrs.  Alice  Isack  the  wife  of 

Sebastian  Isack  esqr-  was 
interred  the  3  of  May  1685. 
Their  children 
Mr.  Sebastian  Isack  was  buried  ye  14  of  Aug.  1681. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Isack  was  buried  ye  31  of  Janrv  1677. 
Mr.  Thomas  Isack  was  buried  ye  16  of  April  1683. 

Is  this  the  Sebastian  Isaack  of  Polslow,  who  died  1688, 
and  to  whom  there  is  a  memorial  in  Heavitree  Church  ? 
Vivian  does  not  give  the  name  of  his  wife. 

The  following  pedigree  shows  the  parentage  of  Mrs. 
Alice  Isack  : — 

Walter  Yonge=Jane,  died  1655,  da.  of 


of  Colyton,  1579-1649. 
author  of  "  The  Diary," 
2nd  son.  and  h.  of 
John  Yonge  of  Coly- 
ton,who  died  1612,  and 
his  wife  Alice,died  1631 


John  Periam  Knight, 
Mayor  of  Exeter  1587 
and  1598 


Walter  Yonge, = Alice,  died  1678,  da.  of 


2nd  son,  died 
1667,  of  Ford 
in  Dalwood 


Joyles  Green  of  Purbeck 


William       Elizabeth = William 
died  1663  Langford 


I  I 

Alice, = Sebastian  Jane 


died  1685, 
M.I.  Wid- 
worthy 
Church 


Isack 
of  Ford 


Sebastian  Isack 
died  1681 


Elizabeth  Isack  Thomas  Isack 

died  1677  died  1683 

Vivian  mentions  in  the  Yonge  pedigree  these  children 
of  Walter  and  Alice  Yonge,  but  does  not  state  whom  they 
married. 

The  following  is  from  Somerset  and  Dorset  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  v.,  page  258  :— 

Dorset  Administrations.  Folio  120.  Name  of  deceased,  Alice 
Young,  wid.,  Dalwood.    Grantee  and  relationship  to  deceased,  Alice, 
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wife  of  Sebastian  Isaack  ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Langford  ;  and 
Jane  Young,  children.    Date  of  Administration,  15  July  1680. 

The  will  of  Walter  Yonge,  father  of  Mrs.  Alice  Isaac, 
mentions  the  following  : — 

Walter  Young  of  Ford  in  parish  of  Dalwood  co.  Dorset,  gent- 
parishes  of  Axmouth  and  Coliton  co.  Devon  :  of  Widworthy  :  Buckerell 
and  Gittisham  :  my  wife  Alice  :  my  son-in-law  Willm.  Langford  :  my 
daughter  Jane  :  my  daughter  Alice  ;  my  three  daughters  Elizth.  Lang- 
ford :  Jane  Young  :  Alice  Young :  my  kinsman  Nicholas  Frye  of 
Cotley  gent.  :  and  Bartholomew  Palmer  the  elder  of  Dalwood  gent, 
overseers  :  witnesses  Jo.  Mallack  :  Jo.  Seller  :  Rob*-  Hore :  John  Leet. 

Dated  10  April  1667.    Pr.  27  June  1672.    83  Ense.  P.P.C. 

The  following  entries  from  Colyton  Parish  Church 
Registers  relates  to  the  above : — 

1579.    Walter  Younge,  sonne  of  John  Younge  of  Collyton,  christened 

the  xvi  daye  of  Aprill. 
1612.    John  Yonge  of  Coliton,  esquire,  buried  xxxth  daie  of  September. 
163 1.    Alice  Yonge,  widdowe,  buried  viith  daie  of  September. 
1649.    Walter  Yonge,  esqr->  buried  xxvi  December. 
1655.    Jane  Yonge,  widow,  buried  xvii  of  Aprill. 

1665.    William  Yonge,  son    of    Walter    Yonge,   esqr.,  was  buried 

xxvth  day  of  March. 
1667.    Water  Yonge,  gent.,  buried  the  viiith  of  May. 
1678.    Mrs.  Alice  Yonge,  wido.,  of  fford,  buried  the  xviiith  day  of 

March.  1678. 

The  following  are  also  taken  from  the  Colyton  Registers: — 
1821.    Thomas  Sebastian  Isaac,  of  Honiton,  and  Mary  Pady,  of  this 
parish,  were  married  the  9th  of  August  in  the  presence  of 

John  Eames  Isaac. 
Samuel  Underdown. 
1723.   Jacob  Pady,  son  of  Jo.  Pady,  bapt.  18th  of  March. 
1763.    Mary,  daughter  of  William  Clegg,  of  Shute.  by  Sarah  his  wife, 

baptized  July  ioth- 
1793.    Jacob  Pady  and  Mary  Clegg  married  August  29th- 
1796.    Mary,  daughter  of  Jacob  Pady    and    Mary   his    wife,  born 
August  3rd-  bapt.  ye  28th- 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

7.  Luppit  Brass  (IV.,  par.  no,  p.  193;  par.  150, 
p.  269). — Mr.  Mill  Stephenson  may  be  right  as  regards 
the  family  of  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
sinister  shield,  though  the  coat  as  drawn  has  a  distinct 
fess,  and  the  lines  for  gules  run  through ;  but  this  is 
entirely  against  the  marshalling  of  the  shield,  since  it  was 
a  Bonville  married  an  heiress  of  Damarell,  and  therefore 
Bonville  would  occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarters.    If  this 
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was  intended  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  reject  this  portion  of 
the  brass  and  substitute  a  correct  one  ;  so  it  would  suggest 
that  the  brass  of  the  lady,  possibly  a  Peyver,  was  mainly 
used,  and  that  this  piece  was  cut  out  as  being  incorrect,  and 
a  fresh  piece  correctly  engraved  put  in  its  place.  But  there 
are  other  possibilities :  Walsh  bore  six  mullets  as  well  as 
Bonville,  and  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  might  be  Holway 
marrying  the  heiress  of  Walsh,  seeing  that  Edmund  Walsh 
in  his  will  mentions  his  cousin  Holway.  F.W. 

8.  Luppit  Brass  (IV.,  par  no,  p.  193;  par.  150, 
p.  269). — Marriage  Settlement — Sir  John  Cary  and  Margaret 
Holway  (from  family  documents  at  Torr  Abbey). 

"  Dated  at  Wynkalegh  (Devon),  Saturday  after  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  1376.  Agreement  for  gift  in  frank 
marriage  of  Sir  John  de  Kary  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  de  Holeway,  whereby  the  said  Robert  covenants  to 
give  with  the  said  Margaret  the  reversion  of  all  his  estate  in 
Northlew,  Beaworthy,  and  Morton  (Devon)  to  the  said  John 
and  Margaret  after  his  own  death,  and  that  of  his  wife  Joan 
Holeway  and  that  of  Dame  Margaret  Kelly.  On  his  side  Sir 
John  covenants  to  enfeoff  the  said  Margaret  of  all  his  rents, 
lands,  and  services  in  Uppe  Kary  to  her  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies,  and  to  grant  a  rent  charge  of  £10  on  the  Uppe 
Kary  Manors  to  the  said  Margaret,  but  neither  John  nor 
Margaret  were  to  implead  her  sister  Emma's  share." 

Arms  then  of  Cary,  as  the  seal  shows,  on  a  bend  three  roses. 
legend  :  |j|  Sigil,  iohannis  D'Cary.  This  Sir  John  died  in  1404, 
possessed  of  Cockington  and  Clovelly;  his  great-great- 
grandson  Robert  Cary,  of  Cockington  and  Clovelly,  who  died 
at  the  latter  place  in  1 540,  left  Cockington  to  his  second  son 
by  his  first  wife  and  Clovelly  to  his  only  son  by  his  third 
wife — therefore  the  Holeway  or  Holway  coat  should  be 
quoted  in  Carew's  Scroll  of  Arms  (No.  633)  as  being  quartered 
by  Cary  of  Cockington  and  Clovelly. 

At  the  Visitation  of  Devon,  some  time  between  1500  and 
1598,  the  Cary  arms  are  quoted  as  follows  : — 

1.  Arg.,  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  roses  of  the  first.  2.  Bryan. 
Az.,  f^ur^piles  in  point  or.    3.  Holway.    Gu.,  a  fesse  between 
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three  crescents  arg.  4.  Orchard.  Az.,  a  fesse  between  three 
pommes  or. 

The  above,  I  think,  proves  that  the  Bonville  lady  of  the 
brass  must  have  married  into  the  Holway  family  before  1376. 
She  may  even  have  been  the  mother  of  the  aforesaid  heiress 
Margaret.  L.  Coxon. 

9.  Chittlehampton  Wayside  Crosses. — I  shall  be 
obliged  if  any  reader  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  will  give 
me  any  account  or  mention  of  any  North  Devon  wayside 
crosses.  Formerly  a  large  number  of  these  existed,  but  in 
most  cases  they  have  been  either  destroyed  or  removed 
from  their  original  situations  and  are  now  in  private  grounds. 
All  those  that  I  know  of  were  of  granite,  for  example  the 
cross  that  formerly  stood  at  Aller  Cross  is  now  in  the 
private  grounds  of  Lord  Fortescue  at  Castle  Hill,  close  to 
the  back  of  the  mansion.  I  have  also  heard  of  one 
formerly  standing  somewhere  in  Braunton  parish,  being  in 
the  grounds  of  Buckland.  So  though  such  crosses  are 
frequently  met  with  on  Dartmoor  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  they  are  very  scarce  in  North  Devon,  in  fact 
the  only  instances  I  have  met  with  are  two  in  the  parish 
of  Chittlehampton,  of  which  illustrations  are  given.  Both 
of  these  are  known  locally  by  the  name  of  "  Stonen 
Hammer." 

The  best  known,  as  it  lies  on  a  more  important  road, 
is  that  at  Winson  Cross  near  H^dscott,  but  it  has 
unfortunately  been  badly  restored  in  the  last  few  years, 
which  has  somewhat  altered  its  original  appearance  and 
given  it  a  very  modern  and  common  look.  It  stands  on  a 
small  plot  of  grass  at  the  cross  roads  and  consists  of  three 
stages  rising  to  a  total  height  of  21  ft.  6  in.  The  bottom 
stage  is  an  octagonal  base  6  ft.  4  ins.  high,  now  sub- 
divided into  four  portions  gradually  decreasing  in  size,  the 
lowest  21  ft.  4  ins.  in  circumference,  the  next  18  ft.  8  ins., 
the  third  16  ft.,  and  the  top  13  ft.  8  ins.,  it  is  of  rubble 
masonry  cemented  over.  Formerly  this  base  did  not  appear 
so  high  owing  to  accumulations  of  soil,  two  or  three  only 
of  the  divisions  shewing.  Above  the  base  rises  an  octagonal 
column  6  ft.  high  of  masonry  covered  with  cement,  the 
sides  of  this  column  being  17J  ins.,  and  the  base  tapering 
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to  16  ins.  at  the  top,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  capital 
with  angular  moulding,  On  this  is  the  cross  proper,  a 
monolith  of  grey  granite  9  ft.  high  ;  the  angles  of  the  shaft 
and  transom e  are  squared  off,  making  them  irregular  octagon 
shape,  the  top  of  the  cross  being  cross  patee"  shape,  and 
having  a  moulding  on  the  underside.  This  cross  is  sometimes 
called  Winson  Cross,  and  by  others  Hadscott  Cross. 

The  second  wayside  gross  in  the  parish  of  Chittle- 
hampton  is  known  as  Brighleigh  Cross,  and  stands  almost 
against  an  old  b^ech  tree  at  the  junction  of  two  bye  roads 
just  above  Brigljleigh  Barton,  which  was  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Cobleighs,  afterwards  of  the  Giffards,  still  a  very 
interesting  ancient  mansion  with  the  ruins  of^  its  private 
chapel,  and  surrounded  by  a  fine  moat.  Brighleigh  Cross 
is  a  fine  monolith  of  grey  granite  98  ins.  hign,  the  shaft 
of  the  cross  is  octagonal,  the  sides  being  6,  4,  5,  4,  6,  4, 
5,  4  ins.,  the  transome  is  73  ins.  above  the  ground  and  also 
octagonal,  the  sides  being  5,  41,  5,  4,  5,  4,  5,  4J  ins.,  the 
length  of  the  transome  being  30  ins. 

Whilst  measuring  it  a  native  came  up  and  said  to  me 
"  You'm  looking  to  old  Stonen  Hammer,  us  ain't  got  no 
sort  of  a  pedigree  to  'un,"  so  evidently  there  are  no  local 
traditions  concerning  these  fine  examples  of  a  wayside  cross, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  throw  any 
light  on  their  age  and  purpose. 

The  illustrations  given  of  these  two  crosses  are  from 
photographs  by  a  Chittlehampton  photographer  which  I 
obtained  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Downing,  of 
Brighjeigh  Barton. 

The  only  theory  I  can  suggest  of  their  origin  is  that 
they  mark  the  spots  where  the  bodies  of  the  squires  of 
the  adjoining  seats  were  rested  on  their  way  to  burial  in 
the  parish  churchyards.  Such  we  know  was  the  origin  of 
the  beautiful  Eleanor  crosses,  and  centuries  before  that 
we  know  that  crosses  were  erected  at  each  place  where 
the  body  of  St.  Aldhelm  was  rested  on  its  way  to  inter- 
ment, and  all  the  wayside  crosses  in  North  Devon  I 
know  of  lie  between  an  ancient  mansion  and  the  parish 
church. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  notes  of  other  crosses  that  have 
now  disappeared  or  been  moved.    Of  the  latter  I  believe 
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there  are  six  or  seven  in  North  Devon,  but  the  Chittle- 
hampton  crosses  are  the  only  ones  I  know  of  in  situ,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  are  in  no  danger  of  such  a  fate. 

J.  Frederick  Chanter. 

10.  Robert  of  Plymfton. — The  following  life  is  from 
Prince's  second  volume  of  The  Worthies  of  Devon : — 

Arms  :  Azure  on  a  fess  engrailed  or,  3  escalops 
gules. 

Flo.  R.  A.  D.  132  ? 
R.  R.  Edw.  II. 
Mr.  Hook  Catal.  of  Arms  MS. 

Plimpton,  Robert,  Arch  Deacon  of  Totnes,  was  native 
of  Devon*  :  and  born  at  Newnham  in  the  parish  of  Plimpton 
S.  Mary,  4  miles  to  the  East  of  Plymouth.  Here  Symon 
De  Plimpton  livedf  in  K.  Edw.  I.  days.  And  John  de 
Plimpton  (whome  I  take  to  be  the  father  of  Robert)  an. 
8  Edw.  II  whose  son  Simon  left  the  name  of  Plympton, 
and  took  with  him  the  Name  of  his  House,  Newnham 
or  Newenham,  whose  Grandson's  daughter  and  Heir, 
brought  this  Seat,  with  a  considerable  Estate,  to  the 
Antient  and  Honourable  family  of  Strode ;  whose  still  it  is, 
and  God  grant  it  long  to  be.  Plimpton  then,  (as  you  may 
note)  is  a  local  Name  :  taken  up,  not  by  our  Robert,  as  the 
Manner  in  those  Days  was  among  Scholars,  but  by  his 
Ancestors :  from  the  near  adjoininge  towne  called  Plympton, 
i.e.,  the  Town  upon  the  Plym.  It  being  the  manner  of 
the  Saxons  heretofore  to  denominate  place  fro'  the  neigh- 
bouring Rivers,  near  which  they  were  wont  to  build. 

This  river  plym  though  small  in  itself  gives  its  name 
to  several  eminent  Places  in  those  parts  as  Plympton 
Morice,  Plimpton  St.  Mary,  Plimstock,  Plymouth,  &c,  and 
carryeth  away  all  the  fame  from  Torey-BrookJ,  which 
Runs  nearer,  to  both  the  Plimptons  than  the  Plym  doth, 
but  hereof  enough. 

Robert  de  Plimpton,  from  his  youth  upwards  was  greatly 
addicted  to  Books.  And  diligently  applying  himselfe  to  his 
Studies,  at  length  he  acquird  to  himselfe  noe  Small  fame 

*  Balasus  Cent.,  p.  379, 
f  Sir  W.  Pole  Disc.  Dev.  in  Plym  St.  Mary  MS. 
\Leland  Itin.,  apud  Dugd.  Mon.  Angk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 
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and  reputation  for  Learning.  For  thus  modestly  does 
Bale*  speak  of  him, — Postremus  fames'  partes,  a  liberis  non 
accepit.  He  obtained  not  ye  least  part  of  his  fame  from 
letters. 

Growing  on  in  age,  he  enchreased  no  less,  in  his  love 
to  Devotion,  than  to  Learning.  Being  of  a  pious  Mind, 
he  consecrated  himselfe  wholy  to  God  and  Religion — which 
that  he  might  the  better  attend,  he  with  drew  himselfe, 
betimes  from  the  noise  of  the  World,  and  entered  himselfe 
Canon-Regular,  in  the  Priory  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  near 
the  place  of  his  Nativity. 

Which  Priory,  some  suppose  was  erected  by  the  Redvers, 
Earls  of  Devonf  about  the  time  of  K.  Hen.  3.  Others, 
with  greater  probability  of  truth  tell  us  :  that  it  was  founded, 
by  William  Warelwast  Bishop  of  Exeter  :  A  Norman  by 
birth  and  Chaplain  to  William  the  Conquerour,  and  to  his 
two  Sons  Rufus  and  Henry.  Here  was  a  Free-Chappie 
before,  of  the  Saxon  Kings'  Foundation  :  consisting  of  a 
Dean  four  Canons  or  Prebendaries,  with  other  Ministers. 
Which  this  Bishop  was  determined  to  dissolve  Because  the 
Canons  there  would  not  leave  their  Wifes ;  which  about 
this  time  began  to  be  called  their  Concubines.  I  say  about 
this  time  :  for  Marriage  was  not  forbidden  to  Clergiemen 
in  England  until  the  year  of  our  Lord  1102.  Under  William 
Rufus,  Mr.  Cambden  tells  us  J,  that  Ealphegus  a  Priest, 
and  a  Married  Man  florished  in  Plymouth.  To  recompense 
the  said  Prebendarys  for  their  turning  out  here,  Bishop 
Warlewast  (tis  said)  erected  a  Colledge  of  as  many  at 
Bosenham  in  Sussex  But  that,  not  givinge  him  full  satis- 
faction herein,  he  afterward  Founded  here  a  Priory,  for 
Canons-Regular.  Which  are  also  called  Monks  of  S.  Austin. 
For  that  Holy  Father,  is  reported,  to  be  the  Author  of 
two  Orders  of  Monks :  The  Canons  Regular  and  the 
Hermites  of  S.  Augustin. 

The  Canons  Regular  are  so  called  from  those  very  strict 
rules§,  which  were  imposd  upon  them,  by   this  Father. 

*  Cent,  iv.,  p.  379. 
t  Mr.  Risd.  Descr.  of  Dev.  in  Plympt.  MS.   Dugd.  Monast.  Angl., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 
I  Brit,  in  Plym.,  Lat.  Ed.  4to,  p.  163. 
§i?oss.  View  of  Relig.,  p.  256,  257. 
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Which  consisting  of  neer  sixty  Chapters,  it  would  be  too 
tedious  here  to  insert  them.  Their  Habit  was  a  white 
cloath  Coat,  down  to  their  feet  girded  to  their  bodies : 
over  that,  a  linnen  Surplice  to  their  knees,  and  upon  that 
a  short  black  cloak  to  their  elbows  with  a  hood  fastened 
to  it.  Their  Crowns  were  shaven  like  other  Monks :  and 
when  they  went  abroad,  did  wear  abroad  hats,  or  black 
cornered  caps.  Of  this  Order  were  4455  Monasteries  in 
Europe  :  thirty  six  Popes  and  7500  Canonised  Saints. 

This  being  a  stricter  Order  of  Religion,  than  most 
others  at  that  time,  Mr.  Robert  de  Plimpton,  chose  to  be 
of  it.  And  (admitted  a  Brother  in  this  place)  he  lived  a 
long  while,  a  cloystered  Monk :  with  great  Piety  and 
Devotion.  Until  at  length,  reflecting  in  himselfe,  That 
this  was  not  the  most  useful,  and  profitable  way  of  Living 
of  any  other,  rather  that  it  was  the  putting  of  his  Light 
under  a  Bushel,  he  came  to  a  Resolution,  to  with  draw 
himselfe  from  his  Cell :  and  to  goe  out  into  the  World. 
In  which  he  was  confirmd,  from  the  Example  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  and  his  Holy  Apostles,  who  went  up  and 
down  doing  good:  not  confineing  ymselves  to  a  cloyster. 

It  was  not  then  to  gratify  any  worldly  design  or  in- 
clination, that  he  did  it :  but  incito  quodam  docendi  ardore 
totus  conflagrans, — says  my  Author*,  burning  with  an  ardent 
desire,  of  Preaching  the  Gospel,  and  Instructing  others  he 
left  that  Course  of  Life :  And  by  holy  Exhortations  and 
Godly  Sermons,  from  the  pulpit  he  endeavoured  to  Draw 
off  people,  from  the  Vices,  and  sinful  Customs  of  the  World. 
But  he  could  not  prevail  therein  according  to  his  Wishes  : 
For  in  those  days  were  great  Tumults  and  Disturbances 
in  England  occasiond  chiefly  by  King  Edward  the  Second, 
his  fond  adhereing  to  thos  great  Favourites  Gaveston  and 
the  Spencers,  against  the  Barons  and  Lords  of  the  land. 
Through  which  violences,  Mr.  Plimpton  well  saw,  that  the 
Seeds  of  Sin  and  Iniquity,  would  every  day  spring  up  and 
grow  in  the  Vinyard  of  God's  church;  and  all  kinds  of 
Virtue  and  Holyness,  would  wither  and  decay.  In  the 
preventing  whereof,  this  good  man,  did  zealously  put  his 
helping  hand :  For  he  seriously  admonished  People,  that 


*  Bale,  quo  antea. 
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they  would  be  mindful  of  their  Salvation  :  and  to  think 
upon  the  things  which  made  for  their  peace,  before  they 
came  to  be  hid  from  their  eyes.  And  this  he  did  not  in 
a  cold  faint  manner,  as  one  unaffected  with  the  weighty- 
ness  of  his  own  Doctrine,  but  ore  et  voce  fovtitev  animavit* — 
with  open  mouth  and  a  loud  voice,  he  animated  them 
to  repent  of  an  ill-spent  Life  and  to  turn  speedily  unto 
God.  An  under  takeing  worthy  of  the  Angels  of  God. 
An  happy  success  herein,  if  but  a  one  sinner  all  [only  ?] 
causes  Joy  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

As  to  the  preferments  this  pious  and  reverend  person 
met  with,  in  the  Church,  they  were  not  many.  The  highest 
of  which  was  this  that  he  was  Arch  Deacon  of  Totnes  in 
his  own  Country.  There  are  but  four  of  this  Dignity, 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Exeter :  The  other  three  are 
Corwel,  Exeter,  and  Barnstaple. 

He  faithfully  dischargd  his  Office  :  which  was  Visitatio 
Morum  non  Nummorum — An  amendment  of  Manners  not  an 
Amasment  of  moneys.  He  was  carfull  that  all  under  his 
Jurisdiction  shold  faithfully  performe  the  several  dutys 
incumbent  on  them.  Not  only  from  the  Influence  of  his 
Authority  but  Example.  He  did  so  thunder  with  his 
Doctrin,  and  frighten  by  his  Conversation  that  his 
Devonians  were  the  better  for  it  a  long  while  after — For 
thus  one  testifies  of  himf — Devonios  suos  Evangelicd  Doctrind 
recte  instituisse,  ejus  que  non  fretce  pietatis  illic  Exampla  vel  ad 
hue  enculeniev  apparere.  A  very  high  comendation, — Inso  much, 
haveing  turned  many  to  righteousness,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
shine  at  last,  as  the  Stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

He  was  a  Learned,  as  well  as  a  good  man  and  wrote 
two  Books :  the  one  of  Repentance :  the  other  Sermons  ;  thzs 
Intitled  by  BalseusJ 

De  Pcenitentia  Lib.  I. 
Condones  Dominicales  Lib.  I. 

Other  things  he  is  said  to  have  Published,  but  they  are 
perished  under  the  ruins  of  time.  For  my  Author  in  his  days§ 
never  saw  his  Opuscula :  &,  we  may  not  hope  to  do  it  in  ours. 

In  what  age,  this  our  Arch-Deacon  liv'd,  and  under 
what  King  he  flourished,  Balaeus  professes  he  could  not 


#  id.  ibid.      f  Balaeus  ibid.      f  Ubi  prius.      §  Balaeus  ibid,  juxta  incm. 
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tell,  but  a  writer  of  our  own  thus  informs  us  herein* : 
That  Robert  Plimpton  lived  in  the  time  of  K.  Edw.  2,  of 
whome  he  adds  this  Character,  That  he  was  a  man  much 
esteemed,  and  the  Author  of  many  Boohs.  The  precise  time  of 
his  Death  and  Burial  doth  not  now  to  us  appear :  Most 
likely  he  found  a  grave  at  his  Death,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  life :  and  that  is  in  the  Monastery  Church  of 
Plympton  Priory.  J.B.R. 

11.  Sokespitch  of  Clyst  St.  George. — In  Lower's 
Essays  on  English  Surnames,  (Vol.  II.,  p.  59).  In  "An 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Dealings  of  God  with  Silas  Fold, 
late  preacher  of  the  Gospel"  (London,  1786),  he  says,  we 
have  the  following  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  a  name 
and  its  change  for  another  and  better.  The  legend  has 
far  too  great  a  smack  of  the  Romulus  and  Remus  order  to 
be  swallowed  whole.    However,  here  is  the  story  : — 

"  My  mother  was  born  at  Topsham,  near  Exeter,  and  was 
daughter  of  Captain  Thos.  Suckabitch,  otherwise  Suckbury. 
A  West-Saxon  King  was  out  on  a  certain  day  hunting 
with  his  nobles,  when  he  discovered  a  male  child  in  the 
wood  with  no  one  near  it  but  a  large  bitch — the  maid  having 
left  the  child  with  the  animal  while  she  went  a-nutting. 
The  King  who  found  the  baby  sucking  his  four-legged 
companion,  determined  to  adopt  the  foundling.  He  gave 
him  in  later  life,  the  name  of  Suckabitch,  and  a  large  estate 
round  the  spot  where  he  was  found.  The  latter  was  enjoyed 
by  the  family  for  many  generations,  but  they  long  since 
altered  the  name  to  Suckbury." 

This  is  evidently  a  very  far-fetched  guess  to  account 
for  the  rather  peculiar  name  of  Sokespitch,  of  Clyst  St. 
George,  near  Topsham,  which  family  are  stated  to  have  held 
a  small  freehold  within  this  manor,  from  a  period  preceding 
the  Conquest,  with  little  alteration  of  position  either  by 
improvement  or  decay. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1863  (part  i.,  pp.  28-34), 
is  a  long  account  of  Clyst  St.  George,  by  H.  T.  Ellacombe. 
He  says :  "In  a  deed  without  date,  but  from  the  name  of 
the  grantee  and  that  of  one  the  witnesses  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  Henry  de  la  Pomerai,  as  Lord  of  Clistwic  (Clyst 


*  Mr.  Risd.  Descr.  of  Dev.  in  Plimpt.  MS. 
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St.  George)  granted  certain  marsh  lands  to  William  Sukepie, 
who  at  the  same  time  granted  to  Henry  de  la  Pomerai  a 
cask  of  wine,  and  to  his  son  Henry,  an  ivory  bow." 

The  Sokespitches  vegetated  on,  generation  after  generation, 
in  contented  obscurity,  cultivating,  but  scarcely  ever  deve- 
loping, a  fertile  farm  which  no  unusual  degree  of 
enterprise  might  have  quadrupled  in  value.  It  is  but  very 
recently  that  the  last  survivor  of  this  notable  race  of 
stationary  Saxon  yeomen  has  disappeared  from  this  part 
of  Devon,  after  lingering  for  a  while  in  a  small  farm  at 
Littleham. 

In  a  Short  History  of  the  Ancient  Diocese  of  Exeter  (p.  262) 
occurs  the  following  notice  : — 

?  1665.  "  Whereas  George  Gibbs,  yeoman  of  ye  parish 
of  Clist  St.  George,  did  sett  up  for  himself  a 
pew  in  a  vacant  place  within  ye  church  of  ye  parish 
aforesaid."  Robert  Suxpitch,  yeoman,  had  removed 
and  taken  it  away  ;  the  inhabitants  therefore,  eleven 
in  number  (of  whom  two  were  women)  doe  think 
it  more  reasonable,  yt  ye  former  seat  belonging 
to  George  Gibbs  doe  there  remaine,  then  ye 
Robert  Suxpitch,  without  ye  consent  of  ye  parish- 
ioners doe  remove  ye  same,  specially  as  sd  Robert 
had  before  more  than  seats  enough  for  his  whole 
family." 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  name  was  ever  spelt 
Suckabitch,  or  altered  to  Suckbury. 

J.  T.  Windyer  Morris. 

12.  Webber  (IV.,  p.  191,  par.  105;  p.  264,  par.  146). 
— The  name  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Register  of 
Bishop  Stafford  (1395-1419),  and  three  times  in  that  of 
Bishop  Brantyngham  (1370-94),  and  a  brother,  Thomas  de 
Wybbebire,  was  confirmed  Abbot  of  Hartland  in  1281 
(temp.  Bp.  Quivil). 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  xxxiii., 
p.  158,  I  observe  that  Emma,  relict  of  John  Webber,  was 
the  quit-claimor  in  a  deed  of  1  [not  "  7 "  as  in  the  Trans.] 
December,  1362,  which  carries  the  name  back  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and,  with  respect  to  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
the  episcopate  of  Bp,  Grandisson.         W.  E.  Mugford. 
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13.  The  Dolton  Font. — This  font  is  composed  of 
two  blocks  of  stone,  both  covered  with  sculpture  of  Keltic 
character,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  east  of  Scotland,  north  of  the  Forth.  It 
seems  to  be  now  conclusively  established  that  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  in  Christian  times  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  That  they  are  Christian  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  interlaced  plait,  which  was  not  used  in 
pagan  times,  though  the  spiral  was. 

The  two  blocks  differ  in  style,  and  cannot  originally 
have  been  parts  of  the  same  monument.  Not  being  expert 
in  Keltic  art  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  a  definite 
opinion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  upper  block 
is  later  in  date  than  the  lower,  and  that  it  shows  a 
composite  style  of  decoration,  not  pure  Keltic. 

As  to  the  date  at  which  these  stones  were  made 
into  the  font,  it  must  have  been  long  after  they  were 
originally  carved ;  long  enough  for  all  memory  of  their 
primary  purport  to  have  faded,  long  enough  for  the 
stones  to  have  become  weathered  and  the  carving  partially 
obliterated.  It  is  quite  possible  that — as  a  font — it  is  no 
older  than  the  church. 

The  upper  block  is  turned  upside  down;  no  doubt 
so  as  to  admit  of  as  wide  a  bowl  as  possible.  This 
makes  the  design  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  the  best 
plan  seems  to  be  to  photograph  the  different  sides,  and 
examine  the  prints  the  other  way  up.  This  I  have  done, 
and  have  also  made  outline  drawings  which  show  the 
subjects  more  clearly  than  photographs. 

On  the  southern  face  is  a  human  head  with  an 
animal  issuing  from  each  nostril.  These  animals  have 
heads  of  conventional  character,  bearing  traces  of  classi- 
cal influence :  they  have  no  limbs,  and  each  long  amor- 
phous body  somewhat  resembles  a  chrysalis.  They  are 
certainly  not  dragons,  but  vague  creatures  of  a  kind  not 
uncommon  in  Keltic  art. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  device  might  be 
intended  to  represent  the  Logos,  under  the  dual  aspect  on 
which  early  writers  laid  so  much  stress;  but  I  have  now 
come  to  think  it  is  simply  a  symbolical  representation 
of   Death.     As  the   converse    to   Genesis   ii.,  7,  "God 
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breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,"  it  might  be 
taken  that  when  the  breath  of  life  leaves  the  body  it  would  go 
by  way  of  the  nostrils  through  which  it  had  entered. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion  independently  it  was  with 
rather  mixed  feelings  that  I  found  the  same  hypothesis  offered 
as  "  conceivable,"  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Browne  in  an  excellent  report 
on  the  Dolton  font  which  is  incorporated  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Winslow  Jones  in  Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  vol.  xxiii.,  pp.  197-202. 
This  paper  is  accompanied  by  photographs  of  all  four  sides 
of  the  font,  and  is  of  great  value  and  interest. 

My  hypothesis  is  further 
strengthened  by  a  drawing  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  repre- 
senting Death,  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  which  is  copied  from 
"  Symbols  and  Emblems  of  Christian 
Art"  by  L.  Twining.  It  is  a 
human  figure,  with  wings  from 
behind  which  are  escaping  six 
creatures,  which  Miss  Twining 
calls  scorpions.  The  drawing  is 
inscribed  with  the  word  mors,  so 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
what  it  signifies,  and  the  upper 
part  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  group  referred 
to  on  the  font,  which  is  perhaps  the  precursor  of  the  death's 
head  and  crossbones  which  had  its  hideous  vogue  on  monu- 
ments and  tombstones  in  later  days. 

On  the  western  face  are  two  more  animals  similar  in 
character  to  those  on  the  south  side,  but  their  bodies  are 
rather  more  determinate;  they  have  wings,  and  legs  with 
toes  and  claws.  The  one  on  the  right  shows  traces  of 
markings  similar  to  the  spots  on  a  giraffe.  They  certainly 
present  some  dragonesque  features,  which  according  to 
Dr.  Sophius  Miiller  would  place  the  date  of  the  work  at 
about  a.d.  1000.  Perhaps  they  are  an  early  conception 
of  cherubim. 

The  eastern  face  has  two  fish-like  creatures  with  tails 
crossed,  conected  by  interlacing  bands.  On  the  northern 
side  is  a  very  fine  example  of  that  form  of  plait  which  is 
called  "circular  knot  work." 
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The  base,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  part  of  another 
monument;  it  is  composed  of  two  blocks  cemented  to- 
gether, the  joint  being  north  and  south.  The  eastward 
portion  is  about  11  inches  thick,  the  westward  about  nine 
inches. 

The  late  J.  Romilly  Allen,  in  his  exhaustive  compilation, 
Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland,  has  tabulated  all  the 
Keltic  ornament  in  the  British  Isles.  Probably  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Dolton  font  was  only  derived  from  a  photograph. 
At  all  events  he  has  fallen  into  error  in  respect  to  the 
base.  He  cites  it  as  the  sole  example  in  which  the  figure- 
of-eight  knot  occurs  in  five  vertical  rows.  There  are  not 
five  vertical  rows,  but  three.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
join  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  expert,  even  in 
a  photograph,  and  even  though  the  shadow  of  the  pews 
falls  just  there,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  interlacings  are 
not  continuous.  The  three  rows  are  complete  in  the  larger 
block,  though  the  edge  has  been  shaved  off  so  as  to  get 
a  plane  surface  to  join  to  the  other.  On  the  smaller  block 
one  row  of  knots  has  been  entirely  cut  away,  leaving  the 
bands  unfinished,  and  it  must  be  a  casual  glance  indeed  that 
does  not  perceive  this.  Moreover,  although  the  knots  are 
of  the  same  pattern  as  on  the  larger  block,  they  are  notice- 
ably narrower,  and  are  also  in  better  preservation.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  smaller  block  came  from  a 
higher  part  of  the  shaft  which  tapered  on  that  face, 
necessitating  a  narrower  pattern ;  its  greater  height  from 
the  ground  would  preserve  it  from  the  friction  of  people 
or  animals  rubbing  against  it  from  which  the  lower  portion 
might  suffer. 

These  remarks  apply  to  both  the  northern  and  southern 
faces  of  the  base  :  the  design  is  the  same  on  both.  The 
knots  on  the  western  block,  especially  on  the  northern  face, 
are  so  sharply  cut  that  they  raise  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  "  touched  up,"  but  if  so,  the  operation  has  been  well 
done.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  western  face,  which  was 
frankly  "restored,"  i.e.,  recut  with  machine  made  neatness 
and  inaccuracy;  the  interlacings  are  not  observed  at  all; 
the  bands,  which  should  be  rounded  and  grooved,  are  plane 
surfaces  ;  and  meaningless  lumps  appear  where  there  should 
be  animals'  heads. 
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This  face  is,  or  rather  should  have  been,  similar  to  the 
eastern  one,  which  consists  of  a  central  panel  of  zoomorphic 
design,  with  a  wide  border  on  each  side  formed  of  a  com- 
bination of  loops  in  pairs.  Dr.  Browne  says  it  is  unusual 
for  such  a  design  to  be  found  on  two  sides ;  his  report 
being  based  solely  on  photographs,  the  circumstance  of  the 
two  blocks  cemented  together  seems  to  have  escaped  him 
also.  It  is  possible  that  both  the  eastern  and  western  faces 
were  from  the  same  side  of  the  shaft :  the  stone  narrows 
very  little.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  at  -  the 
so-called  "  restoration  "  the  western  face  was  so  indistinct 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  copy  the  design  on  the  eastern 
face,  with  the  result  which  might  be  anticipated. 

Of  course,  two  faces  have  perished  in  the  junction  of 
the  two  blocks.  Kate  M.  Clarke. 

14.  Exeter  Chapter  Terrier. — In  the  interesting 
MS.  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  issue  of  Devon 
Notes  and  Queries  for  April,  1907,  page  46,  the  chapter  are 
stated  to  derive  from  St.  Wynnoc  in  Cornwall  an  income  of 
£15  18s.  8d.  The  Feet  of  Fines,  No.  28,  of  22  Hen.  Ill 
(9  July  I23&)  explains  how  they  became  possessed  of  it,  viz., 
by  purchase  from  Odo  de  St.  Wynnoc.    The  fine  runs : — 

At  Exeter  on  the  15th  day  after  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Between  Odo 
de  Sancto  Winnoco,  claimant,  and  William,  bishop  of  Exeter,  deforciant 
as  to  the  Advowson  of  St.  Winnoc's  church.  Plea  was  called  on.  Odo 
acknowledged  the  Advowson  to  be  the  right  of  the  bishop  and  his  church 
of  Exeter,  and  for  himself  and  his  heirs  remitted  and  quitclaimed  the 
same  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  and  his  church  of  Exeter  for  ever. 
For  this  the  bishop  gave  to  Odo  60  marks  of  silver. 

On  p.  55  of  the  same  Appendix  we  meet  with  "  One 
Annueller  celebrating  for  John  de  Monte  Acuto  receiving 
from  Elerky  (Veryan)  16  shillings  8  pence  yearly.  The  fine 
No.  6  of  15  Henry  III  (dated  a  fortnight  after  Easter)  1231 
also  explains  this  entry  ; — 

At  Westminster  on  the  15th  day  after  Easterday.  Between  Warin 
Basset  and  Catherine  his  wife,  plaintiffs  by  Henry  de  Dernel  in  Catherine's 
peace,  and  Serlo  dean  and  the  chapter  of  Exeter,  tenants,  by  ^the  said  dean 
in  the  chapter's  place,  as  to  the  Advowson  of  Elerky  (Veryan)  Church. 
Plea  was  called  on.  Warin  and  Catherine  acknowledged  the  Advowson 
to  be  the  right  of  the  dean  and  chapter  and  their  church  of  Exeter  by  gift 
of  John  de  Monte  Acuto,  father  of  the  said  'Catherine,  whose  heir  she  is, 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  dean  and  chapter  and  their  successors  and  their 
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church  of  Exeter  in  free  alms.  The  dean  and  chapter  have  received 
Warin  and  Catherine  and  the  heirs  of  Catherine  into  all  benefits  and 
prayers  which  hence  forth  shall  be  made  in  his  church  of  Exeter  for 
ever. 

So  it  was  John  de  Montacute  who  gave  the  advowson  of 
Veryan  or  Elerky  as  a  free  gift  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  from 
which  they  derived  an  income  of  £21  (Appendix,  p.  46),  and 
in  recognition  of  this  gift  an  Annuellar  received  16s.  8d.  out 
of  the  tithes  of  Elerky  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  said  John 
year  in  year  out. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

15.  Heraldry  of  Colyton  (IV.,  par.  84,  p.  142). — Why 
did  the  shield  of  Joseph  Long  bear  two  crests,  Long  and  Hill ; 
Joseph  Long  only  impaled  his  wife's  coat  ?  Possibly  the 
sculptor  had  only  Roger  Hill's  coat,  her  father's,  to  copy 
from. 

I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Skinner  would  let  me  know 
the  authority  for  the  Sampson  blazon,  « Azure  a  cross  moline 
argent?  which  appears  also  over  his  signature  in  Somerset 
and  Dorset  N.  &>  Q.  Is  it  hatched  on  the  monument,  or 
simply  painted,  and  if  the  latter  could  he  tell  me  when  ? 
The  variations  of  the  Sampson  coat  are  so  many  that  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  families  by  them.  The  oldest  blazon 
I  can  find  is  '  Or,  a  cross  moline  sable  ' ;  but  modern  Armories 
say :  1  Sampson,  Colyton,  Devon,  settled  there  more  than 
two  centuries,  bore  *  Or,  a  cross  moline  azure.' 

F.W. 

16.  Parry  and  Halley  Families. — After  ten  years' 
research,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  the  recent  discovery  (by 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Beevor,  m.a.,  of  St.  Albans),  of  the  will  of 
Sybilla  Halley,  the  widow  of  Edmund  Halley,  junr.,  Surgeon, 
r.n.,  who  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Dr.  Edmond  Halley, 
(1656-1742).  Her  will,  as  of  East  Greenwich,  Kent,  is  dated 
May  1,  1771,  proved  Nov.  13,  1772  ;  (P.C.C.,  Register 
Taverner,  folio  406).  It  gives  bequests  to  her  two  grand- 
daughters, Sybilla  Parry  and  Sarah  Parry  (the  latter  then 
under  age).  Can  any  reader  say  if  they,  or  either  of  them, 
married  and  have  living  descendants  now  ? 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 
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17.  An  Old  Exeter  MS.  (Suppl.,  April,  igoy^par.  120, 
p.  217). — Best  thanks  to  E.  L.  Radford  for  so  kindly- 
correcting  my  mistake.  The  date  must  be  13  May,  143 1, 
and  Henry  VI.  the  King,  seeing  that  Humfrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  witness,  was  not  created  duke  before  1414. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  E.  L.  Radford's  note  (p.  217) 
is  a  ridiculous  error,  Woodstock  having  been  printed  Wood- 
stvell.  Eds. 

18.  Recommendation  for  Grant  of  Pension  to 
Humphry  Wilkins,  wounded  in  War  against  the  Dutch, 
26  Sept.,  1667. 

To  Thomas  Carew  Esqr  Judge  of  the  Sessions 
and  to  other  'or  fellow  Justices  att  ye  Castle  of 
Exon.  These 

Whereas  I  have  searched  the  Woonds  wch  Humphry  Wilkins 
received  in  the  late  warr  Against  the  dutch  by  order  from  ye  Justices 
of  this  division  in  Axminster  Hundd  in  the  County  of  Devon  and  doe 
find  that  he  is  very  Much  disabled  by  a  Shott  in  both  his  thighs  for 
to  gett  a  liuelyehood.    Witness  my  hand  this  26  of  September  1667. 

Tho.  Fido  Chyrurgeon. 

Wee  whose  names  are  Subscribed  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  this 
County  doe  hereby  Certifie  that  this  day  hauing  seen  the  aforess  Wilkins 
Certificate  from  Thomas  Holwid  Chirurgn  of  St.  Thomas  Hospitall  and 
allsoe  having  seene  his  Woonds  and  imployed  the  abousd  Chirurgn  Thomas 
Fido  Wee  therefore  recomend  him  unto  yu  as  a  fitt  p'son  to  have  a 
pension,  and  wee  doe  further  desire  you  that  his  pension  may  be  the 
greater  Because  hee  went  Volluntaryly  to  serve  his  Matie  in  the  fleet. 
Dated  att  Honiton  the  26th  day  of  September  Ano  Dom'  1667. 

Courtney  Pole.      Pet  Prideaux. 

W.  A.  Yonge.      Edm.  Walrond. 

W.  de  C.  Prideaux. 

19.  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter. — In  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary 
appears  the  following  entry  : — "  December  10th,  181 1.  Miss 
Lamb  dined  with  us.  In  the  evening,  Charles  Lamb, 
Manning  and  Mrs.  Fenwick."  On  this  passage,  Mr.  E.  V» 
Lucas,  in  a  footnote  in  his  recent  Life  of  Charles  Lamb  (vol.  i., 
p.  314)  writes,  "  Robinson  in  another  entry  describes  him, 
(Manning)  as  a  son  of  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter,  a  Dissenting 
Minister."    Who  was  this  minister  ? 


T.  Cann  Hughes. 
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20.  Robert  Hunt. — It  is  stated  in  connection  with 
the  Episcopal  Convention  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  who 
landed  in  the  Colony  May  13th,  1607,  was  the  first  Minister 
of  the  Church  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  Is  it  known 
whether  he  was  a  Devonshire  Hunt,  and  if  so,  where  he 
came  from  ? 

F.  L.  Rawlins. 

21.  Heraldry  of  Carew,  and  Probable  Second  Mar- 
riage.— Hewett,  in  his  Monumentarium  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
Trans.  Exeter  Dioc.  Arch.  Soc,  Hi.,  p.  113,  gives  (h)  Carew 
quartered,  impaling  (1)  Courtenay  and  Redvers  quarterly; 
and  (impaling)  (2)  a  chev.  betw.  three  leopards'  faces.  Symonds 
in  his  Diary,  p.  91,  says  this  shield  bore  a  second  impale- 
ment, Gules  a  chevron  or,  between  three  leopards'  faces.  Though 
not  stated  I  suppose  the  faces  are  blazoned  or.  Now 
there  were  two  Carew-Courtenay  marriages ;  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  ob.  1447,  married  Joan,  d.  and  h.  of  Sir  Hugh 
Courtenay  of  Haccombe ;  and  Sir  William  Carew  married 
Joan  or  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powderham ; 
but  I  cannot  find  a  second  marriage  of  either  Sir  Nicholas 
or  Sir  William  except  what  this  heraldry  implies.  There 
are  cases  known,  but  it  is  weak  heraldry,  of  an  impaling 
being  added  to  the  wife's  coat  to  prove  her  identity  ;  but 
in  these  cases  it  could  not  be  so,  as  the  first  was  a  d. 
of  Archdekne,  and  the  second  a  d.  of  Bonville,  neither  of 
which  are  known  to  have  borne  such  a  coat.  As  regards 
the  coat  itself,  it  is  best  known  as  belonging  to  the  Parkers, 
but  Papworth  gives  other  families,  Carvell,  Fanner,  Hesketh, 
Justice,  Monsder,  co.  Devon,  Thewisted,  Wilford.  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew's  wife  Joan,  married  again  ;  so  it  is  most 
probable  that  Sir  W7illiam  Carew,  who  lived  through  several 
reigns  and  died  in  1485,  did  marry  again  ;  but  I  cannot  find 
proof  of  this.    Can  anyone  help  ? 

F.W. 

22.  Names  in  Feet  of  Fines. — The  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall Record  Society  are  publishing  in  English  the  Feet  of 
Fines  relating  to  Devon.  In  those  fines  appear  a  number 
of  names  of  places  which  need  to  be  identified  by  those 
having  personal  or  documentary  knowledge  of  the  localities. 
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May  I  venture  to  ask  the  readers  of  D.N.  &*  Q.  kindly  to 
look  through  the  enclosed  list  and  to  communicate  with  me 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  if  they  become  aware  of  any 
place-names  in  their  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  those 
enumerated  ? 

Cranber,  in  a  suit  between  Thomas  Daniel  and  Ralf  de 

Coleland,  1228. 
Suttingesford,  in  a  suit  between  daughters  of  Wm*  Okeswell 

and  Reiner,  son  of  John. 
Cumbe,  in  a  suit  between  Wm-  de  Cumbe  &  Robert  de  la 

Wyle,  1234. 
Bodeniston,  in  or  near  Luscombe,  1238. 
Hederdiche,  in  a  suit  between  Ricd-  Kike  and  others  v. 

Robert  de  Satchvil. 
Luueriche  |  In  a  suit  between  Johel  de  Langefurlang  and 


Yholdedunj      Geoffrey  de  Dinant. 

Cosineslond,  in  a  suit  between  Peter  de  la  Lane  and 

Gilbert  de  la  Byr. 
Crawethorn,  in  a  suit  between  Peter  de  Parkham  and 

Ricd-  le  Butiller. 
Hille        )  in  a  suit  between  Rob*-  de  Brademore  and 


Sutheden  J      Rob*-  de  Wayford. 
Werbrightwrthy,  in  a  suit  between  Abbot  of  Tavistock 
and  Godfrey  de  Wodhouse. 


Nuttecombe,  in  a  suit  between  Rob*-  de  Sydeham  and 

Wm-  Coleprest. 
Secumb,  in  a  suit  between  Reg.  le  Paumer  and  Wm-  de 

Praule. 

Wonneclive,  in  a  suit  between  Roger  Hayrun  and  Rd-  de 
Wonneclive. 


23.  Errata. — Vol.  IV.,  p.  140 :  "  In  the  Visitation  of 
Somersetshire,  by  Weare,"  this  last  word  should  be  Weaver. 
And  I  think  the  Mr.  Weare  mentioned  above  should  be 


Milimet 

Kenewellake 

Blakelake 


in  a  suit  between  August5-  (  all 
de  Milimet  and  Rob*-  •  in 
le  Mazun.  1 1238 


Oswald  J.  Reichel. 


Warre. 


F.W. 
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24.  Underground  Chamber,  Exeter  Cathedral.-— 
Workmen  engaged  in  some  alterations  in  the  Canon's  Vestry 
suddenly  came  upon  a  deep  hole,  sealed  with  a  slab  of 
stone.  On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  rectangular 
chamber,  20  feet  by  15  feet  and  about  20  feet  deep,  with 
vaulted  roof.  The  walls  are  of  early  rubble,  about  2  feet 
6  inches  thick,  from  which  the  arch  carrying  the  flying 
buttress  outside  springs  east  and  west.  The  chamber  can 
only  be  approached  from  above  by  a  narrow  shaft,  terminating 
in  a  stone  trough  about  two  feet  square.  Several  earthen 
pitchers  and  a  metal  dipper  were  found  about  the  centre  of 
the  chamber  in  the  mud.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  is 
about  12  feet  below  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  wall;  on 
the  south  side.  Water  rises  readily  and  stands  at  a  depth 
of  about  two  feet.  The  place  was  probably  a  well  or 
reservoir  for  water  {Guardian,  1st  Jan.,  1908). 

This  was  opened  at  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
some  thirty  years  ago,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  thought  that 
it  was  originally  a  receptacle  for  dust  and  rubbish. — Eds. 

25.  The  Courtenay  Tomb  in  Colyton  Church. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Radford  read  a  paper  on  this  monument,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  (vol.  xxxix., 
pp.  144-155).  Independently  of  its  value  and  interest  as  a 
piece  of  mediaeval  sculpture,  the  tomb,  from  its  association 
with  the  noble  family  of  Courtenay,  has  often  attracted  the 
notice  of  antiquaries  and  historical  students.  Some  little 
time  since  directions  were  given  to  restore  this  monument, 
and  it  was  handed  over  to  a  carver  to  do  as  he  thought  fit 
with.  His  work  has  greatly  displeased  many,  and  of  it 
Mrs.  Radford  complained  strongly  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 
Other  letters  appeared  in  other  papers  on  the  one  side  by  the 
restorer  only,  who  endeavoured  to  justify  what  he  had  done, 
and  on  the  other  by  several  competent  antiquaries,  among 
them  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  the  able  Assistant-Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who,  like  Mrs.  Radford, 
thought  much  harm  had  been  done.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
restoration  we  are  desirous  of  writing,  but  as  to  the  person 
whose  memory  is  intended  to  be  preserved  by  this  memorial, 
as  it  seems  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  identity 
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should  be  established.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  figure 
on  the  tomb  is  that  of  a  lady,  and  also  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Courtenay  family.  Heraldry,  the 
handmaid  of  history,  proves  the  latter,  and  the  costume 
the  former.  It  is  also  now  common  ground  that  the  effigy 
is  either  that  of  Margaret,  second  and  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  married 
Thomas,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Devon  (d.  1458)  and  had  issue, 
the  only  marriage  between  a  Courtenay  and  a  Beaufort ; 
or  of  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Courtenay,  afterwards  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Devon,  who  married  Catharine  of  York,  seventh 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

To  deal  first  with  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim 
for  Margaret  Beaufort,  which  is : — 

1.  The  architecture  of  the  monument.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  tampering  with  it  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  triple  vaulted  canopy  over  the  effigy,  the  side 
niche  with  vaulted  pinnacled  canopy,  and  below  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  resting  on  an  octagonal 
capital  and  pillar,  flanked  by  pinnacled  buttresses,  are 
all  apparently  good  Perpendicular  work  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  cusping  and 
mouldings  and  carving  are  all  too  refined  for  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  bordering 
on  the  debased  period. 

2.  The  three  shields  on  the  monument :  (1)  Courtenay. 
(2)  Courtenay  and  Beaufort  impaled.  (3)  (France) 
modern  and  (England)  quarterly,  within  a  bordure,  gobony 
azure  and  argent  (Beaufort).  (These  are  the  arms 
on  the  Earl's  Stall  plate  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
1397-1410).  The  shields,  although  they  are  affected 
by  time  and  neglect,  particularly  as  regards  the  bor- 
dures,  are  clearly  as  assigned. 

3.  The  figure  on  the  monument,  which  is  only  three  feet 
six  inches  long.  It  is  of  a  lady  wearing  a  veil,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet,  the  edges  of  the  veil  on  either 
brow  being  uneven,  as  if  scalloped  and  embroidered, 
but  some  think  that  it  is  not  intended  to  show  a  veil 
at  all,  but  that  the  ears  and  hair  are  represented.  A  plain 
kirtle,  with  an  ornament  on  the  bosom,  covers  the 
body ;  a  plain,  sleeveless  surcoat  reaches  to  the  feet, 
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and  round  the  waist  is  a  girdle,  buckled  with  a  long 
end  hanging  down  on  the  right  side.  This  is  the 
description  of  so  careful  an  expert  as  the  late  Henry 
Salusbury  Milman.  The  size  of  the  figure,  which  is 
the  probable  source  of  all  the  controversy,  has  led 
some  to  conclude  that  a  young  girl  is  intended  to  be 
represented,  but  there  are  other  similar  examples,  and 
such  a  presumption  that  the  size  of  an  effigy  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  age  of  the  person  represented 
was  long  ago  refuted  by  such  authorities  as  Weston 
Styleman  Walford,  J.  Henry  Middleton,  Octavius 
Morgan,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Mr. 
Albert  Hartshorne  and  others,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  upon  such  unimpeachable  authority  that 
the  figure  at  Colyton  is  intended  to  show  a  full  grown 
woman. 

4.  The  chief  shield  of  Margaret  Beaufort  at  Colyton 
appears  subordinately  upon  the  tomb  of  her  kinsman 
Thomas  Chaucer  at  Ewelme,  and  the  Colyton  tomb, 
it  is  said,  resembles  in  style  the  more  famous  and 
sumptuous  one  of  her  kinswoman  Alice,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  in  the  same  church. 

As  to  the  monument  being  erected  in  memory  of  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Courtenay  and  the  Princess 
Catherine  of  York,  seventh  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV. 

1.  Ezra  Cleaveland,  who  wrote  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  only  authority  for  this 
suggestion.  In  his  history  of  the  Courtenay  family 
he  says  that 

"This  Lady  Catherine  Daughter  of  Edward  IV.  had  by  her 
"husband  William  Courtenay  Earl  of  Devonshire  one  son 
"  named  Henry  who  was  after  his  father  Earl  of  Devonshire 
"  and  afterwards  Marquess  of  Exeter  and  one  daughter  named 
"Margaret,  who  was  choaked  with  a  bone  of  a  fish  and  died 
u  at  Colecumb  very  young  :  and  there  is  a  monument  of  an 
"antique  figure  still  remaining  for  her  in  the  Parish-Church 
"  of  Coliton  where  her  Effigies  is  put  at  full  length  in  a  Nich 
"of  the  North  Wall  with  the  Effigies  of  an  Angel  at  her 
"  Head,  and  another  at  her  Feet  and  over  are  (1)  The  arms 
"  of  Courtenay  impaled  with  the  Arms  of  England ;  (2)  The 
"  Arms  of  Courtenay  by  themselves  ;  (3)  The  Arms  of  Eng- 
"  land  by  themselves  :  and  the  He  where  this  monument  is 
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"  placed  is  called  Choke-bone  He  to  this  Day."  (History 
Courtenay  Family,  1735,  p.  247). 

Three  definite  statements  are  here  made:  (1)  That 
the  lady  Catherine  had  two  children  only,  a  son  Henry, 
and  a  daughter  Margaret.  (2)  That  Margaret  was 
choked  with  a  bone  of  a  fish  and  died  at  Colcombe 
very  young.  (3)  That  there  are  three  shields,  one  of 
Courtenay,  one  of  Courtenay  and  England  impaled, 
and  one  of  England.  Can  these  be  substantiated  ? 
If  so,  the  claim  for  Margaret  Courtenay  is  established. 
But  on  examining  them  there  are  difficulties : — (1) 
That  Sir  William  Courtenay  and  the  Princess  Catherine 
had  two  children  is  proved  by  the  pedigree,  a  son 
Henry,  Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  a  daughter— an  only 
daughter — who  did  not  die  young,  but  who  lived  to 
grow  up,  and  who  married  Henry,  Lord  Herbert, 
eldest  son  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Worcester.  This 
daughter  was  certainly  alive  in  July,  1520,  but  did 
not  survive  her  mother,  as  she  is  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  the  latter  as  being  dead  at  its  date,  2nd  May, 
1527.  She  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  daughter 
who  died  very  young,  and,  therefore,  Cleaveland's 
first  statement  seems  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Might 
there  not,  however,  have  been  another  daughter  of  the 
Princess,  and  from  lapse  of  time  or  faulty  tradition 
that  an  error  has  arisen  in  the  Christian  name  ?  This 
cannot  be  contended.  In  her  will  the  Princess 
Catherine  mentions  all  her  near  relations — her  father 
and  mother,  her  husband's  father,  her  husband,  her 
daughter  Margaret,  all  deceased,  for  whose  welfare 
masses  and  prayers  were  to  be  said,  and  for  the  good 
estate  of  her  son,  who  was  then  married.  If  a  child  had 
met  with  so  tragic  a  death,  she  certainly  would  have 
been  especially  mentioned  with  the  other  dear  relatives. 
(2)  It  follows  that  Margaret  Courtenay  was  certainly 
not  choked  with  a  fish  bone  in  her  early  youth  ;  she 
married  and  probably  had  children.  (3)  In  his  third 
statement  Cleaveland  is  as  certainly  wrong  as  in  his 
others,  for  he  says  that  one  shield  is  Courtenay  and 
England  impaled,  and  another  England,  not  noticing 
the  differentiation.    The  bordure  would,  it  may  be 
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supposed,  have  been   more  distinct  when  he  wrote 
than  now,  and  if  he  had  the  proper  knowledge  he 
should  have  seen  that  the  two  coats  were  not  royal 
ones.    Had  the  arms  been  those  of  a  descendant  of 
Catharine  of  York,  her  arms  (supposing  a  child  so 
young  had  acquired  any),  and  those  of  her  husband 
would  have  appeared  on  the  tomb  instead  of  those 
we  now  see  there.    They  would  have  been,  according 
to  Sandford,   Geneal.  Hist.,  p.  419 :   Quarterly,   or,  3 
torteaux   gu.,    Courtenay  ;  or,   a   lion   rampant  azure, 
Redvers  ;  third  as  second,    fourth  as  first,  impaling, 
quarterly   of  four  pieces   the  first   quarterly   France  and 
England,  secondly,  or,  a  cross  gules,  Western,  the  third 
as  the  second,  fourth  Mortimer,  as  on  the  seal  of  the 
Princess,  and  as  in  the  glass  formerly  in  the  church 
at  Tiverton.    We  believe  her  son,  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter,   used  the  royal   arms  with  a  bordure  for 
difference,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing 
on  the  matter. 
These  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  both  claims. 
We  have  put  them  as  clearly  as  we  can.    We  have  no 
desire  to  unduly  support  the  claim  of  either  lady.    We  are 
only  anxious  to  ascertain  facts.    The  author  of  the  letters, 
who   states   so   positively  that  the  monument  is   that  of 
Margaret  Courtenay,  hints  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
Courtenay  family  are  proofs  that  this  is  correct.    If  there 
is  such  evidence  it  ought,  in  the  interests  of  history  and 
truth,  to  be  produced,  and  so  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Until 
this  is  furnished  Margaret  Beaufort  holds  the  field  in  spite 
of  Cleaveland's  improbable,    and   altogether  unsupported, 
statement.    Our  pages  are  open  for  the  reception  of  such 
evidence.  Eds. 

26.  Weathercock  on  Early  Seal  of  Bishop  and 
Chapter  of  Exeter. — In  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  (vol.  III., 
1905,  par.  109,  p.  132)  is  a  drawing — copied  from  a  plate 
in  Oliver's  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter — of  this  seal,  show- 
ing the  Saxon  Church,  surmounted  by  two  crosses,  one  on 
the  southernmost  of  the  western  towers,  the  other  with  a 
very  long  shaft,  rising  from  a  central  turret.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  paper  I  could  not  hear  of  an  actual  impression 
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of  the  seal,  but  quite  lately  I  have  been  favoured  by 
the  sight  of  a  very  good  one,  whereon  it  is  seen  that  the 
object  in  the  centre  on  the  tall  shaft  above  the  turret  is 
not  a  cross,  but  a  cock. 

In  the  Life  of  St,  Ethelwold,  written  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  Saxon  poet  speaks  of  a  cock  surmount- 
ing Winchester  Cathedral;  and  in  a  Benedictional  of  about 
the  same  date  other  examples  are  figured.  There  is  another 
in  an  eleventh  century  Saxon  psalter  in  the  British  Museum ; 
and  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is  a  representation  of  a  cock 
being  placed  on  the  summit  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  frequently  used  in  this  position 
in  Saxon  times. 

In  the  early  Church  the  cock  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  with  a  reverence  which  was  not  altogether  re- 
moved from  superstition ;  a  remnant,  doubtless,  of  pagan 
belief,  which  endowed  it  with  power  over  spirits.  It  is 
well  known  that  ghosts  have  to  return  to  their  abiding 
places  at  cockcrow.  The  ghost  in  Hamlet  "  faded  on  the 
crowing  of  the  cock." 

Bernardo.    It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew. 

Horatio.   And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  a  fearful  summons.    I  have  heard 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,  and  at  his  warning 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine. 

Hamlet — Act  7,  Sc.  I,  11.  146- 15V. 
In  several  old  ballads  we  find  the  same  thing;  for 
example,  in  "  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,"  where  the  ghosts 
of  her  three  sons  come  to  the  mother  : 

"  Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock 
And  up  and  crew  the  grey ; 
The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said 
'Tis  time  we  were  away." 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  cock  was  placed  above 
pagan  temples  to  keep  away  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice was  continued  in  Christian  times,  though  the  myth 
received  a  Christianized  interpretation.  The  cock  some- 
times appears  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and 
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if  directly  associated  with  St.  Peter,  it  signifies  Repent- 
ance, though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  the  inten- 
tion when  used  as  a  weathercock.  It  was  also  taken  to 
be  a  symbol  of  vigilance.  In  the  Mystical  Mivvouv  of  the 
Church,  by  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore,  we  learn  that  uthe 
cock  representeth  the  preacher.  For  the  cock  in  the  deep 
watches  of  the  night  divideth  the  hours  thereof  with  his 
song,  and  arouseth  the  sleepers.  He  foretelleth  the  approach 
of  day,  but  first  he  stirreth  up  himself  to  crow  by  the  striking 
of  his  wings.  .  .  .  The  sleepers  be  the  children  of  this  world 
lying  in  sins.  The  cock  is  the  company  of  the  preachers 
which  do  preach  sharply,  do  stir  up  the  sleepers  to  cast  away 
the  works  of  darkness,  which  also  do  foretell  the  coming 
of  the  light,  when  they  preach  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  and 
future  glory.  But  wisely  before  they  preach  unto  others  do 
they  rouse  themselves  by  virtue  from  the  sleep  of  sin,  and 
do  chasten  their  bodies." 

Bede  says  "the  cock  is  like  the  souls  of  the  just,  wait- 
ing for  the  dawn  after  the  darkness  of  the  world's  light." 

Yet  another  interpretation  of  a  cock  on  a  steeple  is  that 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection,  as  our  Lord,  it  was 
supposed,  left  the  tomb  at  cockcrow. 

Kate  M.  Clarke. 

27.  A  Vestment  of  Bishop  Grandison. — In  the 
Sacristy  of  the  Matriz,  or  Mother  Church  of  Ponta  Del- 
gada  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores,  are  some 
very  ancient  vestments,  so  old  and  valuable  that  they  were 
sought  out  to  grace  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  whence  they 
had  returned  to  be  the  glory,  not  only  of  the  Matriz,  but 
of  the  whole  city.  Among  them  is  one, — the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all — which  has  armorial  bearings  em- 
broidered on  the  orphreys  alternately  with  figures  of  the 
saints.  Let  me  describe  the  back  orphrey  first.  At  the 
top  of  it  is  a  shield,  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  as 
used  by  our  kings  in  former  days, — the  three  leopards, 
quartered  with  the  lilies  of  France.  Below  this  coat,  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  demi-figure  of  St.  Peter,  is  another 
shield,  the  arms  of  which  are  those  of  John  Grandison, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  Avignon  St.  Luke's  Day, 
1327,    and    dying    15th  July,    1369,   having   thus  ruled 
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his  see  for  nearly  forty-two  years.  Both  the  shields 
and  half  figures  of  the  saints  are  enclosed  in  the 
well-known  geometric  outline  of  a  quatrefoil,  super- 
imposed on  a  lozenge.  The  royal  arms  appear  again  on 
the  front  of  the  vestment  under  the  badly  mutilated  figure 
of  a  saint,  and  with  St.  Barbara  separating  them  from  the 
paly  of  six  and  the  bend,  with  its  three  eagles  displayed  of  the 
Grandisons,  St.  Katherine  appearing  below,  and  then  the 
Grandison  coat  again  beneath  her.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  has  been  cut  away  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saint 
over  the  royal  arms,  but  just  enough  is  left  in  both  in- 
stances to  show  what  had  been  there, — a  proof  that  the 
orphrey  had  originally  been  intended  for  a  much  longer 
vestment  than  the  one  it  is  mounted  on  now,  which  is  of 
the  modern  fiddleback  type.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  either 
because  the  embroiderer  wished  by  altering  the  colours  to 
give  greater  harmony  to  the  whole  design,  or  from  the  silks 
having  faded  or  changed  in  restoration,  the  paley  in  the 
Grandison  arms  is  of  dull  reddish  violet  and  argent,  and 
the  bend,  with  the  three  golden  eagles  displayed,  is  also 
argent.  Oliver  gives  the  Bishop's  arms  as  Paley  of  six  argent 
and  azure,  a  bend  gules  charged  with  a  mitre,  between  two  eaglets 
displayed  or. 

And  now  for  the  history  of  the  vestment.  It  is  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Exeter  that  we  first  hear  about  it,  and  we 
must  go  back  nearly  six  hundred  years  to  the  days  when 
Grandison  was  Bishop  there  and  Edward  III.  was  king. 
We  can  picture  the  Bishop  wearing  the  chasuble  at  many 
a  stately  ceremony.  Was  it  worn,  I  wonder,  and  the  royal 
arms  put  on  it  in  compliment  to  the  Black  Prince  when, 
as  asserted— though  modern  history  throws  doubt  on  this — 
he  went  to  Exeter,  bringing  his  captive  the  French  king 
with  him,  and  the  choir  sang  for  them  from  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery,  in  the  Cathedral  that  Bishop  Warelwast  began  and 
Bishop  Grandison  completed  ?  By  his  will  Grandison  leaves 
some  of  his  vestments  to  the  Cathedral,  and  many  of  his 
gifts  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  1506.  In  the  latter 
we  find  : — i  cassida  de  panno  aureo  rubeo  cum  armis  Regis  et 
Johannis  de  Grandissono  in  le  orfrey.  In  the  spoliation  and 
ruthless  destruction  of  Church  property  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  famous  Exeter  vestments 
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went  the  way  of  the  rest.  They  were  scattered  or  destroyed, 
thrown  to  the  winds  of  heaven  like  the  bones  of  Bishop 
Grandison  himself  when  his  tomb  was  rifled  in  (dr.)  1599 
(Oliver:  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter ,  p.  84).  The  casula 
cum  armis  Regis  et  Johannis  de  Grandisson  disappeared  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Exeter  knew  it  no  more;  but  somehow  or 
other  it  found  its  way  to  the  Azores  and  to  the  Collegion, 
or  Church  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Ponta  Delgada.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  it  was  taken  to  the  Matriz,  where 
I  saw  it.  It  was,  indeed,  shorn  of  its  former  splendour. 
The  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson  was  gone  and  the  orphreys 
(all  that  were  left  of  it)  had  been  cut  down  and  mounted 
on  a  dalmatic  of  red  damask.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  were  Bishop  Grandison's :  his  arms 
and  the  king's  prove  that,  and  I  very  much  suspect  that 
the  orphreys  on  the  other  vestments  I  have  mentioned  also 
came  from  Exeter,  for  there  are  some  very  much  like  them 
mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  1506. 

The  theory  of  their  having  been  taken  to  the  Azores 
by  Cardinal  Fisher  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time  is  quite  un- 
tenable. Fisher  certainly  never  went  to  the  Azores.  Mr. 
Khoeler  (late  Keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  Boston  Museum, 
U.S.A.)  wrote  me  : — 

"That  the  Cardinal  Fisher  theory  had  been  worked  out  by  Dr. 
Ernesto  de  Canto,  the  antiquary  of  Ponta  Delgada,  who,  however, 
took  good  care  to  say  it  was  only  a  theory.  Relations  of  this  same 
Cardinal  came  to  the  Azores  some  centuries  ago,  and  their  des- 
cendants are  still  living  at  Ponta  Delgada.  Cardinal  Fisher,  of  course, 
could  not  have  come  there,  for  he  was  beheaded  by  your  good  and 
gentle  Henry  VIII.  The  Cardinal's  relatives  might,  indeed,  have 
brought  the  vestments  with  them,,  more  especially  as  some  of  them 
were  priests.  But  again  all  this  is  theory,  and  the  riddle  of  how  they 
came  to  the  Azores  will  no  doubt  always  remain  a  riddle." 

The  Rev.  Arthur  P.  Lancefield  writes  that  he  hardly 
thinks  it  likely  so  correct  a  bishop  in  ceremonial  matters 
as  Grandison  would  have  worn  it  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Black  Prince  to  Exeter.  He  suggests,  how- 
ever, an  occasion  when  it  may  very  probably  have  been 
worn.  On  8th  June,  1347,  Richard  Fitz-Ralph  was  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  Exeter  Cathedral  by 
Bishop  Grandison,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  St.  Asaph.    As  the  Eucharist  formed 
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then,  as  now,  the  essential  part  of  the  consecration  service, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  magnificent  chasuble  was  worn 
on  that  day. 

Edith  Pycroft. 

[We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Pycroft,— the  daughter 
of  one  no  doubt  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers,  the  late  George 
Pycroft,  formerly  of  Kenton, — for  allowing  us  to  make  use  of  her 
very  interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian  22nd  Jan. 
last.  We  have  also  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Editor  and 
Manager  of  the  Guardian,  not  only  for  his  readily  consenting  to  our 
request  to  reproduce  so  much  of  the  article  as  we  might  think 
desirable  and  suited  to  our  purpose,  but  also  for  lending  us  the  two 
blocks,  representing  what  remains  of  the  vestment  no  doubt  worn  by 
our  great  Bishop  of  the  fourteenth  century. — Eds.] 

28.  Ministers  of  Seaton  (IV.,  p.  262,  par.  143). — 
"With  respect  to  the  interesting  extracts  from  the  registers 
of  this  parish,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  additional 
information  : — Henry  Paynter,  the  Vicar  (instituted  in  161 2, 
on  the  death  of  Thomas  Phillips,  who  had  been  incumbent 
since  1565)  appears  to  have  left  the  parish  some  time  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  and  gone  to  Exeter,  as  he  is  stated 
to  be  there  in  the  record  of  the  Episcopal  Visitation  of 
March  and  April,  1631,  but  he  had  not  vacated  his  benefice, 
having  left  Master  William  Walton  as  Cur  ate -in- charge  of 
Seaton  and  Beere  (licensed  on  31st  March,  1628).  The 
next  Episcopal  Visitation  record  preserved  is  that  of  August 
and  September,  1638  (the  last  Visitation  prior  to  the 
Restoration),  and  Mr.  Paynter  appears  therein  as  "  Rector  " 
of  St.  Petrock,  Exeter  (with  Mark  Downe  as  his  Curate), 
but  as  there  is  no  record  of  his  institution,  he  was  probably 
merely  Curate-in-charge,  as  was  his  immediate  predecessor 
there,  John  Micoe  (whose  will  was  proved  in  1632),  and  he 
still  retained  his  vicarage,  Hugh  Gundry  being  then  Curate 
of  Seaton  and  Beare,  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  licence 
(Mr.  Gundry  was,  however,  licensed  to  Ottery  St.  Mary 
on  7th  January,  1634-5).  Although  the  record  of  the  Visi- 
tation (if  any)  between  1631  and  1638  is  missing,  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  Mr.  Paynter  did  not  meanwhile  return  to  his 
benefice  (or,  at  any  rate,  for  any  length  of  time)  as  he 
signed  the  Transcript  of  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Petrock 
for  1632  as  "Rector,"  for  1633  as  "Curate,"  and  for  1635 
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without  adding  any  description  of  himself.  Mark  Downe 
signed  the  Transcript  of  St.  Petrock  for  1638  as  Curate, 
but  he  was  not  appointed  as  Minister  until  nth  Aug., 
1657  (Shorto's  St.  Petrock).  There  is  no  record  either  at 
Exeter  or  Lambeth  of  the  institution  of  Edward  Serle, 
Mr.  Paynter's  successor  at  Seaton,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  the  vicarage  became  vacant,  but  the  probability 
is  that  Mr.  Paynter  died  during  the  interregnum.  Edward 
Serle  signed  the  Declaration  of  Conformity  as  Vicar  on 
21st  August,  1662,  and  is  duly  recorded  as  such  in  the 
record  of  the  Episcopal  Visitation  held  in  the  following 
November.  I  have  not  come  across  any  record  of  John 
Norsworthy  or  Northeworthy  in  relation  to  Seaton,  but  he 
certainly  never  received  Episcopal  institution  to  the  Vicarage.  The 
John  Nosworthy,  who  was  intruded  into  Manaton,  took  his 
B.A.  degree  on  31st  October,  1636  (Preby.  Hingeston- 
Randolph's  edition  of  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.)  A  John 
Nosworthy,  Curate  of  Ipplepen,  appeared  before  the  Bishop, 
in  his  Consistory  Court,  on  31st  October,  1662,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  not  subscribed,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  had  never- 
theless preached,  and  submitted  himself,  and  promised  not 
in  any  manner  thereafter  to  preach  without  a  licence,  which 
submission  the  Bishop  accepted.  An  Edward  Noseworthy 
was  licensed  to  the  Curacy  of  Malborough  on  9th  February, 
1635-6,  and  was  there  until  1639  at  least;  and  a  George 
Noseworthy  was  instituted  to  Broad woodwidger  in  1625, 
and  is  entered  as  Perpetual  Curate  of  Wyke  St.  German 
in  the  Visitation  records  of  1631  and  1638.  At  the  Visi- 
tation of  28th  March,  1622,  Mr.  Paynter  did  not  appear, 
and  was  said  to  be  ill,  but  a  John  Buckland,  who  also  did 
not  appear,  was  Curate  of  Beare,  and  his  name  recurs  as 
Curate  of  Churston  Ferrers  in  1634.  On  21  October, 
1636,  a  licence  was  granted  for  the  marriage  of  William 
Skynner,  clerk,  Curate  of  Collompton,  and  Ursula  [blank], 
step-daughter  of  Henry  Painter,  clerk. 

^  ^'£3  W.  E.  Mugford. 

29.  Family  of  Reynolds  of  Pinhoe  (III.,  par.  6, 
p.  16). — In  case  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Anthony  Wood's  MSS.,  perhaps  it 
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may  be  of  interest,  although  of  much  later  period  than 
Mr.  Hamilton  requires.  E.M.G. 

Cassington,  Oxford. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  church  is  an  house,  with  a  moat  round 
all  or  most  part  of  it,  situated.  This  house  hath  a  fair  homestall  and 
6  yard  land  belonging  to  it,  wh.  house  and  land  were  owned  for 
about  2  or  3  generations  by  the  names  of  Coventry.  The  last  of 
that  name  there  sold  it  Edmund  Rainolds,  M.  of  Arts  of  Glocester 
Hall,  about  the  latter  end  of  Q.  Eliz. 

This  Ed.  Rainolds  was  a  younger  son  of  Rich.  Rainolds  of  Pin- 
hawes  near  Exeter,  in  Devon,  educated  in  C.C.  Coll.  of  which  he  was 
fellow,  but  leaving  that  house  because  he  was  popishly  affected,  retired 
to  Glocester  Hall,  where  being  a  noted  tutor,  for  sixty  years  or  there- 
about, grew  very  rich. 

This  said  Edm.  died  (in  Glocester  Hall  I  think)  21  Nov.  1630, 
aged  92,  and  was  buried  in  Wolvercot  Chancel.  He  then  left  to 
Matthew  Cheriton,  his  nephew,  a  farm  at  Wolvercote  joining  to  the 
Churchyard  there. 

To  Richard  Reynolds,  eldest  son  of  his  younger  brother  Nicholas, 
a  farm  at  Einsham,  who  having  onlie  a  daughter  or  daughters,  that 
name  there  is  worn  out. 

To  Will.  Rainolds,  2nd  son  of  the  said  Rich.,  he  left  his  chief 
farm  in  Cassington  of  6  yard  land  mentioned  before. 

Wh.  William  having  had  three  wives,  left  the  said  farm  to 
Christopher,  his  onlie  son  by  his  2  wife  (for  he  had  none  by  the  first) 
who  now  enjoyes  it — and  'tis  esteemed  to  be  worth  ^100  per  an. 

The  said  William  Rainolds,  who  was  bred  in  Glocester  Hall  under 
his  Uncle  Edm.  before  mentioned,  was  a  R.  Cath.,  and  dying  at 
Cassenton  on  the  5  Novemb.  1661,  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chancel  there. 

Some  years  after  his  widdow,  a  simple  woman,  put  a  blew  marble 
stone  over  his  grave,  whereon  she  caused  to  be  engraven  an  inscrip- 
tion, but  false  according  to  time,  viz.,  that  he  died  6  Novr.  1662. 
(From  A.  Wood's  MSS.  in  Ashmolean  Museum,  E.  I.,  folio  160.) 

30.  Bridge  over  the  Lemon,  Bickington. — On  one 
of  the  parapets  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Lemon,  in  this 
parish,  there  is  to  be  seen  an  inscription  which  is  only  partly 
legible.  The  legible  parts  of  the  inscription  are  as  follows : — 
"This  bridg  .  .  .  repa.red  1688  County  .  .  .  Youle  (or 
Moyle)  Jvstis." 

I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and 
Queries  can  inform  me  if  there  are  inscriptions  of  a  similar 
description  on  any  other  Devonshire  bridges? 

P.  H.  OwExN. 
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31.  A  Vicar  of  Branscombe. — In  a  Guide  to  Brans- 
combe>  compiled  by  Mr.  Elijah  Chick,  1906,  is  a  list  of  the 
Vicars  of  Branscombe,  given  him  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Swansborough,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Bishops'  Registers, 
Exeter. 

I  have  recently  gone  through  the  parish  registers  of 
Branscombe  Church,  and  from  two  entries  they  contain 
there  is  the  name  of  one  vicar,  if  not  of  two,  omitted  from 
this  list.    The  entries  are : — 

1654.  Susanna,  daughter  of  Robert  Drake,  Vicar,  and 
Susanna  his  wife,  was  borne  March  10th. 

1658.  Edward  Northwherthy,  Minister  of  Branscombe, 
died  the  29th  of  Aprill  and  was  buried  3th  day  of 
May. 

These  names  should  appear  between  those  of  Edward 
Pynn,  who,  according  to  his  grave-stone  on  the  floor  of  the 
chancel,  died  June,  1650  (the  register  of  burials  for  a  few 
years  at  this  period  is  lost,  so  there  is  no  entry  of  this 
burial)  and  William  Pringe,  the  record  of  whose  induction 
is  thus  entered  in  the  register : — 

1660.  Mr.  William  Pringe,  Minister,  was  legally  inducted 
into  the  Vicarage  of  Branscombe  and  made  actual 
incumbent  according  to  law  this  23rd  of  January, 
1660. 

In  The  Nonconformists'  Memorial  is  the  following: — "Somer- 
setshire. Monkton  (West).  Mr.  Robert  Drake.  A  very 
considerable  man." 

The  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  rector  of  West  Monkton, 
kindly  informs  me  he  has  no  record  of  Robert  Drake  having 
been  rector  of  that  parish,  as  the  register  dates  only  from 
1710. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  Hartwright,  Vicar  of  Pitminster,  has 
kindly  sent  me  the  following  extracts  from  the  Pitminster 
registers : — 

Elizabeth  Drake,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Drake,  baptized 
1662. 

Burials. 

Immanuel  Drake,  March  27,  1683. 

Mrs.  Drake,  wife  of  Robert  Drake,  March  14,  1689. 

Mr.  Robert  Drake,  March  21,  1689. 
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The  portion  of  pedigree  here  given,  taken  from  Vivian 
locates  Robert  Drake  in  the  Drake  pedigree,  and  shows  his 
connection  with  the  family  settled  at  Ashe,  Musbury: — 

John  Drake  of  Otterton==AGNES,  da.  of  John  Railway 


I 

John  Drake=Margaret,  da.  of 


ist  son 


John  Cole 


Johan=Wm.  Pole 

Wm.  Pole=Katherine 


ob.  1585 
M.I.  Colyton 


Popham 

ob.  1586 
M.I.  Colyton 


I 

Wm.  Pole= 
Knight 
1561-1635 


=Mary  Periam 
ob.  1605 
M.I.  Colyton 


Gilbert  Drake=Katherine, 


3  son,  of  Prats- 
head,  Littleham. 
Will  pr.  1580 


2nd  wife,  da.  of 
Wm.  Sherman, 
of  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  ob.  1604 


John  Drake=Amy,  da.  of 


of  Ashe,  ist 
son,  ob.  4  Oct. 

1588, 
M.I.  Musbury 


Roger  Grenville 
of  Stow,  ob.  1577 
M.I.  Musbury 


John  Drake=Elizabeth,  da.  of 


of  Littleham 
Will  pr.  1637 


Thomas  Stokes 
of  Aylesbeare, 
Mar.  1604,  ob.  1625 


Philip  Drake 
of  Salcombe 


Bernard  Drake= 
of  Ashe,  Knight, 
ob.  1586,  bur.  at 
Crediton, 
M.I.  Musbury 


George  Drake=Joanna,  da.  of  . 

Mar.  1623 


.  Stokes, 


=Gertrude, 

da.  of 
Bartholomew 

Fortescue 
of  Filleigh, 

ob.  1601,  % 
M.I.  Musbury 


Robert  Drake= 
in  Holy  Orders, 
bur.  21  March. 
1688-9,  at  Pit- 
minster,  Co. 
Somerset 


Susanna  Mallock, 
married  24  May,  1654,  at  Axmouth, 
ist  daughter  of  John  Mallock  of 
Axmouth,  bur.  13  Aug.,  1669,  at 
Axmouth  and  his  wife  Susannah, 
da.  of  John  Willoughby  of  Pay- 
hembury 


Samuel  Drake, 
bur.  at  Pitmin- 
ster    19  April, 
1692 


I 

Mary, 
bur.  at 
Pitminster 
27  March, 
1690 


Sarah, 
bur.  at 
Pitminster 
23  Nov., 
1691 


I 

Susanna, 


Anne, 
bur.  at 
Pitminster 
31  July, 
1690 


Jane 


Elizabeth 


The  following  entries  from  the  registers  of  Branscombe 
relate  also  to  Vicars  of  Branscombe : — 
1640.    Edward,   son    of    Edward    Pynn,   clarke,  and  of 

Prudence  his  wife,  baptized  December  30. 
1662.    Mrs.  Prudence  Pyn,  widd.,  buried  the  second  of 

October. 
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1662.  Mr.  Willm  Pring,  Minister  of  Branscombe,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lewes  ffrench,  were  married 
the  2  day  of  July,  1662. 

1663.  Willm,  ye  son  of  Willm  Pring,  Vicar,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  baptized  22  May. 

1664.  William,  sonne  of  William  Pring,  Minister,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  baptized  June  29. 

1667.    Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Pring  and  Elizabeth 

his  wife,  baptized  10  October. 
1 71 3.    Mr.  William  Pringe,  Vicker,  buried  Aprill  15th. 

1700.  Wm.  Pringe,  son  of  Wm.  Pring,  junior,  and  Sarah 
his  wife,  baptized  20  November. 

1 701.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Pring  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  baptized  6  January. 

1715.    Mrs.  Sarah  Pring  buried  December  4. 

1727.    Mr.  William  Pring  buried  February  ye  6th,  affidavit 

February  ye  7th. 
1787.    Richard,  son  of  the   Revd.   Richard  Puddicombe, 

Vicar  of  Shebbear  and  Sheepwash,  and  Elizabeth 

his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Revd  John  Kingman,  Vicar 

of  this  parish,  baptized  January  15. 
1794.    Revd.  John   Kingman,   Vicar   of  this   parish,  was 

buried  much  lamented  April  10th. 

From  Vivian's  Marriage  Licences  of  Exeter: — 
1 614.    Dec.  16,  Edward  Pynne,  of  Sydburye,  and  Prudence 
Burnell,  of  Buckerell. 
Abstract  of  will  proved  P.C.C. : — 

Edward  Pynne  of  Branscombe  co.  Devon  :  clerk  :  I  have  land  in 
parish  of  Coliton  in  tenure  of  Gilbert  Burrough  called  Cowchehayne 
als:  Cotchehayne  :  I  give  the  same  to  my  friend  Ellis  Braddick  als 
Jerant:  Richard  Hook  and  John  Ducke  of  Branscombe  to  be  sold  for 
my  wife  Prudence :  my  eldest  sonne  Nathaniell  Pynne :  my  sons 
James  and  Edward  Prynne  :  my  daughter  Rodagend  Pynne  .  my 
daughter  Prudence  Pynne  :  witnesses  Francis  Harvey  :  Edward 
Holwill.   Dated  16  May  1648.    Proved  14  Sept.  1650.    148  Pembroke. 

%ftf  $9-  A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

32.  Mathew  Arnold's  Royal  Descent. — Mathew 
Arnold's  great  grandfather,  the  Revd.  John  Penrose,  whilst 
at  Shobrook  married  (27th  November,  1727,  Exeter  Cath. 
Reg.)  Elizabeth  Vinicombe,  the  daughter  of  the  Revd.  John 
Vinicombe  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.    In  the  marriage  of  this 
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latter  couple  (8th  October,  1700)  the  wife's  maiden  name  is 
not  given ;  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Revd.  Charles  Ford,  Priest  Vicar,  as  he 
is  designated  at  the  baptism  of  their  daughter  Dorothy  in 
1671.  According  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Arnolds  given  in 
the  Genealogical  Mag.  for  June,  1901,  this  Charles  Ford  is 
said  to  have  married  Dorothy  Chudleigh,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Geo.  Chudleigh  (seventeenth  in  descent  from  Hy.  III.) 
2nd  November,  1671).  A  Charles  Ford  married  a  Mar- 
garet Coningham  in  Exeter  Cathedral  in  Aug.,  1674,  and 
it  is  just  as  probable  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vinicombe  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Margaret  Ford,  seeing  she 
was  born  in  1678.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  Royal  descent 
claimed  for  the  Arnolds  through  the  Chudleighs  falls 
through.  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  grounds 
for  the  assertion  that  Mrs.  Vinicombe  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Ford  and  Dorothy  Chudleigh. 

Gregory  Gruselier. 

33.  Pedigree  of  Walrond  of  Bovey  (Transactions 
Devonshire  Association,  vol.  xxxix.,  1907,  p.  264). — The 
following  three  alliances  are  taken  from  the  Visitations  of 
Somerset,  1551,  1573,  1623,  Harleian  Society: — 

1 55 1.  William  Moleyns,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Moleyns  of 
Sandall,  Hants,  married  Evelyn  or  Ellen,  daughter  of 
William  Walrond  of  Bovey  House,  near  Seaton. 

1623.  John  Greene  of  Milton,  son  of  Bartholomew  Greene 
of  Milton,  married  Secile,  daughter  of  John  Walrond 
of  Bovey,  co.  Devon. 

1623.  Edward  Warr  of  Chipley,  son  and  heir  of  John 
Warr  of  Chipley,  son  and  heir  of  John  Warre  of 
Chapleigh  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Wadham  of  Merifield,  and  widow  of  Edward 
Bamfield  of  Poltimore,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  Walrond  of  Bovey,  co.  Devon.  A.J.P.S. 

34.  Devonshire  Churches  with  "  Quires." — I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  information  is  extant  or  published 
as  to  any  Devonshire  churches  which  possessed  "  quires " 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  whether  they  had  in- 
creased in  number  at  the  time  when  the  present  Prayer 
Book  was  compiled?  Ecc.  Ant.  Inq. 


William  Emmett? 
Houfe^CarpePter  and  Joiner, 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Carpenters- At ms  in 
the  Market -Street,  Plymouth, 

SELLS  all  Sorts  of  Ironmongers  Wares,  vh.  Axes,  Adzes, 
Hatchets,  Chiffels,  Saws,  Scythes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Box- 
Irons,  and  all  Sorts  of  Brafs  Nails,  Locks,  Scutcheons,  Hinges^ 
Powder  and  Shot,  and  Gun-Flints :  Likewife  Buckles,  But- 
tons, Combs,  Knives  and  Forks,  ScilTars,  all  Sorts  of  Planes,, 
Hammers,  Rules,  Compafles,  Sets  of  Inftruments,  German  and 
Englifh  Steel,  Watchmakers  Tools,  Emory,  Varnifh,  Linfeed 
Oil  and  Colours,  beft  London  and  Brjftol  Crown  Glafs,  and 
other  Glafs;  alio  Looking-Giaffes  of  all  Sifces,  Profpp£fove 
Glaffes,  all  Sorts  of  Lines,  Hair  Brooms  and  Brufhes,  ready 
made  Coffins,  all  Sorts  of  Files,  with  feveral  other  Sorts  of 
Goods  too  tedious  to  mention,  at  verv  Realbnable  Rates. 
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35.  Errata:  Chittlehampton  Wayside  Crosses  (V., 
par.  9,  p.  17). — In  the  January  number  the  names  on  the 
illustration  of  the  two  crosses  should  be  transposed  and 
Hadscott  should  be  Hudscott,  and  Brighleigh  should  be 
Brightleigh.  J.  F.  Chanter. 

36.  Erratum,  D.N.  &»  Q.f  p.  16,  last  line,  Bryan  bears 
three  not  four  piles. 


37.  Oliver  Mainwaring. — "'Tis  not  only  equal 
oat  just  that  such  as  have  been  Founders  or  Bene- 
factors unto  them  should  have  due  respect  in  pre- 
serving their  memories  from  violation  or  ruine  ;  .  .  .  . 
whose  charitable  acts  herein  ought  not  to  be  silenced 
and  buried  in  the  Pit  of  Oblivion,  but  to  be  had  in 
an  everlasting  remembrance." 

Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
Richard  Izacke, 
1677.  Chamberlain  thereof. 


Brief  for  the  Orator, 
Oliver  Manwaring,  Gent., 
of  Exeter,  Sowton  and  Dawlish. 
ob.  1672 ; 


Benefactor  of, 
and  grandson  of  the 
Founder  of, 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne,  Exeter. 


Oliver  Mainwaring,  ob.  1672,  Benefactor, 

versus 

John  Bury,  d.d.,  ob.  1667,  Benefactor. 


In  re  the  coat  of  arms,  No.  23,  on  the  left  of  the 
Mayor's  seat,  Guildhall,  Exeter,  now  called  that  of 
John  Bury,  d.d. 
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The  present  naming  of  the  older  coats  of  arms  in  the 
Guildhall  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  Commission  of  three 
gentlemen,  formed  about  1875.  The  members  were  the  Rev. 
F.  T.  Colby,  Robert  Dymond,  Esq.,  and  F.  Drake,  Esq. 
The  sole  survivor,  Mr.  Drake,  the  technical  expert,  dis- 
claims any  knowledge  of  the  data  on  which  they  based 
their  decisions. 

They  seem  to  have  followed  too  blindly  Oliver  and 
Jones'  version  of  the  account  of  the  heraldry  of  the 
Guildhall,  found  in  the  MS.  of  Westcote,  Survey  or  View 
of  Devon,  which  Oliver  and  Jones  edited  with  great  freedom 
in  1845. 

The  Commission  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  the 
original  MS.  Thus  Oliver  and  Jones,  without  authority,  assign 
the  name  "Blundell"  to  No.  8  on  the  right  of  the  Mayor's 
seat ;  the  Commission  accepts  this  and  it  stands,  "  Peter 
Blundell,  Benefactor,  1599." 

The  coat  was  "  paly  wavy  of  six,  ermine  and  gules."  Peter 
Blundell's  was,  "  gules,  three,  pales  argent,"  differing  in  tincture, 
outline  and  number  of  divisions.  The  coat  is  probably  that 
of  Hugh  Germyn,  Mayor  of  Exeter  in  1443,  etc.  {vide  An 
Armory  of  the  Western  Counties  by  Baring-Gould  and  Twigge, 
also  the  Visitation  of  London;  for  pedigree  and  coat  of 
Germyn). 

It  would  seem  also  that  when  the  Commission  accepted 
"  Mayor  Walter  Champneys  (1503)  "  as  the  owner  of  shield 
No.  20  on  the  left  of  the  Mayor's  seat,  they  did  injustice  to 
"Mayor  Wm.  Buckenam  (1541),  Benefactor."  It  requires 
merely  the  dropping  of  a  mullet  (a  mark  of  cadency)  to 
make  this  coat  as  given  by  Richard  Izacke  agree  with  that 
in  the  Guildhall,  while  to  turn  the  coat  into  a  "  Champney  " 
coat,  the  tincture  of  the  bordure  must  be  changed  from 
gules  to  sable.  The  mullet  would  have  been  dropped  easily 
by  some  careless  retoucher.  This  side  of  the  hall  is  more 
appropriate  for  a  "  Mayor  and  Benefactor  "  than  a  simple 
"  Mayor."  "  Champneys "  is  an  ipse  dixit  of  Oliver  and 
Jones.  {Vide  also  for  Buckenam  arms,  John  Hooker's 
Synopsis). 

Rev.  F.  T.  Colby  in  an  account  of  the  Heraldry  of 
the  Guildhall    {Archaeological   Journal,    Sept.,    1873)  ca^s 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  shields  had  suffered 
from  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  by  some  ignorant 
restorer.  This  error  was  corrected  by  the  Commission  in 
most  cases,  but  not  in  that  of  the  so-called  John  Bury 
shield. 

Oliver  and  Jones,  in  their  editing  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Guildhall  in  Westcote,  take  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
various  shields,  the  suppression  of  some  and  the  introduction 
of  others.  In  discussing  those  on  the  right  of  the  mayor's 
seat  where  changes  (at  that  time)  were  few,  they  give  the 
earlier  coats  as  well. 

On  the  left  of  the  mayor's  seat  there  had  been  many 
changes,  and  they  do  not  follow  the  MS.  In  the  case  of  the 
John  Bury  shield  (so-called)  they  interpolate  a  "  query " 
into  the  MS.  they  are  editing,  quote  the  MS.  incorrectly  and 
fail  to  give  the  coat  as  it  was  then  depicted  in  the  Guild- 
hall (1845). 

The  MS.  of  Westcote' s  Devonshire,  which  was  published 
by  Oliver  and  Jones,  is  now  in  the  library  of  J.  S.  Templer 
Esq.,  Lyndridge,  Bishop's  Teignton,  South  Devon.  It  gives 
for  this  shield : — Manwaring,  "  arg.  six  bars  gules,  on  the  second 
an  annulet."  At  some  time  previous  to  1845  the  decorative 
dauber  had  replaced  the  tarnished  "argent"  with  " or" 
and  the  coat  so  stands  defaced.  There  is  a  probable  lapsus 
calami  of  "  6  "  for  "  5,"  which  is  the  number  of  bars  as  we 
find  them  on  the  coat  to-day ;  there  were  probably  five  bars 
in  1845,  although  Oliver  and  Jones  and  also  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Colby  misread  the  coat  as  "  Barry  of  ten"  i.e.,  ten  divisions, 
not  eleven. 

Another  transcript  of  Westcote,  a  later  one,  made  for 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  confirms  this  quotation 
of  the  metals  of  the  coat  (Bodleian  Library  MS.,  Top. 
Devon,  c.  115,  fol.  51).  It  is  not  known  whether  this  copy 
was  made  from  the  Templer  MS.  or  from  some  other,  or 
whether  the  omission  of  certain  coats,  e.g.,  Kitson,  points 
merely  to  editing  on  the  part  of  Dean  Milles. 

Whether  the  coat  be  "  Manwaring "  or  "  Bury "  the 
Templer  MS.  depends  for  it  on  some  other  hand  than 
Westcote's,  as  he  died  circa  1640.  The  MS.  passed  through 
John  Prince's  hands  and  he  added  many  notes  in  the  body 
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of  the  work.  So  that  whether  he  rewrote  the  list  of  arms 
in  the  Guildhall,  or  supplied  it  from  his  own  observation 
while  resident  in  Exeter  is  immaterial.  The  omission  from 
the  Milles  list  of  the  "  Peter  Balle  "  coat  suggests  the  latter. 
Sir  Peter  died  during  Prince's  subsequent  incumbency  at 
either  Totnes  or  Berry  Pomeroy,  and  Prince  would  have 
been  certain  to  notice  his  coat  of  arms,  if  the  list  were  still 
in  his  hands. 

The  view  that  John  Prince  wrote  the  whole  list  is 
supported  by  the  following  observation  : — 

The  MS.  of  Westcote  in  the  British  Museum  declines 
to  give  the  arms,  "  I  intend  not  to  blaze  you  the  multiplicity 
of  arms  but  being  the  place  and  seat  of  justice  I  will  briefly 
speak"  (Harl.  MS.,  2307,  p.  149).  John  Prince  only 
supplies  names  to  a  part  of  the  coats,  leaving  about  a  third 
of  the  number  nameless,  e.g.,  he  gives  the  name  Manwaring 
to  the  shield  in  question  and  no  name  to  its  then  neighbour, 
the  Duckingfield  shield.  It  appears  that  he  supplemented 
his  knowledge  as  far  as  he  could  from  "  Hollinshed's 
Collections  "  (loc.  cit.  Westcote).  "  Hollinshed's  Collections  " 
cannot  be  found,  though  quoted  by  Joseph  Holland.  It 
was  perhaps  an  early  and  incomplete  MS.  of  John  Hooker's 
"  Synopsis  Chorographical "  :  Hooker  being  the  local  editor 
of  "  Hollingshed's  Chronicles." 

In  the  periodical  juggling  with  the  coats  in  the  Guild- 
hall the  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  substituted  later 
family  coats  for  the  earlier  ones  (e.g.,  a  later  Prideaux  coat, 
also  a  quartered  coat  of  John  Hooker,  Chamberlain,  sub- 
stituted for  a  simple  coat  of  his  grandfather,  John  Hooker, 
Mayor).  It  may  be  that  the  "  argent  six  bars  gules,  etc." 
of  Prince's  date  had  been  substituted  for  the  earlier  Main- 
waring  coat,  as  given  by  John  Hooker  and  also  by  Richard 
Izacke.  Manwaring,  "Argent,  two  barrs  gules,  a  bordure 
ingreyled  sable.'" 

As  stated  by  Izacke,  Manwaring  and  Duckenfield  were 
the  early  benefactors  of  St.  Anne's  Hospital.  They  were 
also  contemporaries  and  emigrants  from  Cheshire,  where 
the  families  had  intermarried  and,  in  Prince's  time,  the 
family  shields  hung  side  by  side  in  the  Guildhall,  as 
stated  in  both  MSS.  The  shield  of  John  Peters  is  an  in- 
truder. 

F 
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We  have  then  a  shield :  "  Argent  six  barrs  gules  on  the 
second  an  annulet"  (the  annulet  being  the  mark  of  the  line 
of  the  fifth  son,  either  past  or  present).  More  probably  the 
shield  was  blazoned  then  as  now  .  ..."  5  barrs  gulest 
on  the  second  an  annulet"  and  it  is  now  ascribed  to  John 
Bury,  d.d. 

"  A  Brief  Collection  of  Armory,  etc."  (MS.  Lib.  D.  &  C. 
Exeter,  usually  called  of  St.  George,  probably  Tristram 
Risdon)  gives  the  arms  of  John  Berry,  Tiverton,  clothier, 
as  "  Or,  three  bars  gules." 

This  is  a  variant  of  the  usual  16th  century  coat  of 
the  Berry  of  Berrynarbor,  "  Gules  three,  bars  or"  and  may  be 
a  claim  to  descent  from  that  house.  John  Berry,  d.d.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  said  John  Berry,  clothier,  and  although 
he  disclaimed  gentility  at  Oxford  when  he  matriculated  as 
filins  pleb.,  yet  he  used  the  coat  on  the  signet  with  which 
he  sealed  his  will.  His  family  did  not  put  this  or  any 
coat  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Cathedral,  while  his  younger 
son,  Arthur  Bury,  was  buried  under  a  coat  of  arms,  but 
not  this  one.  Arthur  Bury  used  that  of  the  Bury  of 
Coleton,  "Ermine  on  a  bend  engrailed  azure,  three  fleur  de  lis 
or."  [Devon  Notes  and  Gleanings,  vol.  iv.,  page  68.]  Mr. 
Winslow  Jones  suggests  that  both  coats  were  assumed 
without  right. 

John  Prince  (almost  the  contemporary  of  Canon  Bury) 
was  curate  at  St.  Michael's,  Exeter,  1669-1675,  when  he 
had  opportunities  of  studying  the  coats  of  arms  in  the  Guild- 
hall. He  ascribes  to  John  Bury  the  coat  of  Bury  of  Coleton, 
"  Ermine  on  a  bend,  etc."  but  he  perhaps  received  the  infor- 
mation from  Dr.  Arthur  Bury,  as  he  quotes  him  in  regard 
to  other  data  (loc.  cit.  Worthies  of  Devon,  first  edition.) 
Even  if  we  assume  that  John  Bury,  Benefactor,  made  use 
of  the  coat  "  Or,  three  bars  gules  "  we  cannot  identify  it  with 
the  shield  in  the  Guildhall.  The  fundamental  difference 
of  the  metal  "  argent  "  from  the  "  or  "  of  the  Bury  coat  would 
prevent.  But  even  if  we  accept  the  botching  of  the  house 
painter  the  difference  in  the  number  of  bars  is  too 
great,  and  such  an  error  would  have  been  noticed  at  once. 
Coats  of  "  five  bars "  are  only  one  twelfth  as  common  as 
coats  of  "  three  bars." 
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This  coat  of  arms  did  not  and  cannot  commemorate 
John  Bury.  Benefactor. 

Who  then  claims  the  Guildhall  shield,  as  representative 
of  the  Mainwaring  family  ? 

Randle  Mainwaring=Margery  Venables, 


of  Over  Pevver, 
Cheshire 


Widow  Buckley 


I 

Sir  John 
of  Over 
Pevver 
I 


Wm. 
(of  Ightfield) 


|     3rd  son 

Randle  Mainwaring= Margery  Savage, 


of  Carincham, 
Cheshire 


widow  Sir  John  Maxwell 


I     5th  son 
Wm.  Mainwaring 
of  Nantwich, 
Cheshire 


.  .  Titley,  dau.  Wm.  Titley 
of  Titley,  Shropshire,  armiger 


Humphrey 
of  Nantwich 


Oliver 
of  Exeter 
o.s.p. 


George=Juliana,  dau. 


Founders  of  St. 
Anne's  Hospital 


of  Exeter 


Thomas 


Thomas  Spurway, 
Mayor  of  Exeter  1540 
(Receiver  General  to 
Marquis  of  Exeter) 


!  i 

CO  CO 


O  " 

w 


I  1597 
Christopher^ Anne  de  Brine 
of  Exeter        or  Debina,  dau. 

Martin  Trewin- 
nard,  of  St.  Erth, 
Cornwall 

s.p. 


OLIVER: 
Of  ? 


Benefactor,  of  Exeter 
and  Dawlish, 
ob.  1672 


1618 

Oliver = Prudence  Esse, 

dau.  Henry  Esse  of  Sowton 


Anne 


Christopher 
ob.  s.p. 


ESSE: 


1649 


et.  al. 


Oliver 


Esse 
ob. 


I 

Oliver = 


Oliver 


Harl.  MS.  1535  fol.  347- 
Had.  MS.  1538  fol.  315. 


Jane 
sole  heiress 


Oliver  Manwaring,  of  Exeter  and  Dawlish,  gent.,  ob. 
1672. 
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His  gravestone  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel  at  Dawlish 
has  been  covered  (or  replaced)  for  more  than  thirty  years 
with  decorative  tiles,  but  the  inscription  was  copied  in  1769 
by  Benjamin  Incledon,  and  can  be  found  at  the  North 
Devon  Athenaeum,  Barnstaple  [Incledon's  Monumental  Inscrip- 
tions, Vol.  I.,  90]. 

There  is  a  shield  described  as  bearing  5  barrulets,  but 
this  has  been  struck  out  and  harry  of  10  a.  and  gu.  substituted. 

Oliver  Manwaring,  of  this  parish,  Gent.,  died  ye  14  March,  1762 
[1672]  in  ye  99|_?]  year  of  his  age. 

Also  Oliver  M    .    .    .    .,  son  of  Esse  1740 

Also  Oliver  .    .    .    .,  son  of  said  Oliver   1739. 

[A  coat  more  or  less  similar  is  assigned  to  Manwaring, 
of  Exeter,  in  an  "  Armory "  in  the  Pyne-Coffin  Library, 
at  Portledge,  and  in  another  MS.  in  the  Heralds'  College, 
but  neither  of  these  17th  Century  MSS.  is  held  to  be 
authoritative  while  both  may  have  been  taken  from  Prince's 
Westcote.] 

As  the  stone  is  hidden  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  names  of  the  two  later  Olivers  (grandson  and  great- 
grandson)  were  added  on  their  forefathers'  stone  or  whether 
the  whole  stone  dates  from  the  closing  year  of  the  grand- 
son's life. 

There  was  probably  a  plain  stone,  without  heraldry, 
for  Esse  Manwaring,  ob.  1674 ;  this  is  not  given  by  Incledon, 
who  was  in  search  of  heraldic  inscriptions. 

The  want  of  skill,  and  carelessness  of  the  stone-cutter 
and  the  exposed  position  of  the  stone  easily  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  annulet, 

[Nothing  can  be  learned  about  the  use  of  arms  by  the 
family  at  Dawlish  from  their  wills.  The  only  one  preserved 
(that  of  Oliver  Manwaring,  ob.  1740)  shows  as  seal  a  laurel 
crowned  head.] 

The  Manwaring  family  came  to  England  with  the  Con- 
queror from  Mesnil  Gamier,  near  Avranches.  Offshoots 
of  the  tribe  are  to  be  found  in  France  to-day  under  the 
names  of  Mesnil  and  Maismel,  with  the  family  coat  of 
"Argent  two  bars  gules"  in  some  form.  The  first  of  the 
name  settled  in  Cheshire,  and  there  and  over  the  border 
in  Shropshire  it  exists  to-day.  There  were  several  of  the 
name  in  Devon  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  holding  fat 
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cures  in  the  church,  and  among  them  Nicholas  Mainwaring, 
Canon  of  Exeter ;  this  Nicholas  was  a  pluralist  and  a  cour- 
tier, having  been  controller  of  the  household  to  Katherine 
Plantaganet,  Countess  of  Devon.  Before  his  death  in  1537 
there  came  to  Exeter  from  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  two  brothers, 
Oliver  and  George  Main  waring,  younger  sons  of  Wm.  of 
Nantwich,  who  was  a  fifth  son,  a  cadet  of  the  legitimate 
junior  branch  at  Carincham.  [There  was  a  contemporary 
better  known  line  at  Nantwich  of  the  bastard  stock  of 
Nicholas  Mainwaring.] 

Oliver  Mainwaring  farmed  church  tithes  (perhaps  through 
Canon  Nicholas  Mainwaring's  influence)  ;  his  brother  George 
was  appointed  bailiff  of  Polsloe  Priory,  and  held  the  post 
after  the  dissolution  for  the  king.  Oliver  Mainwaring 
died  without  issue:  George  Mainwaring  married  Juliana, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spurway  by  his  first  wife  and  sole 
heiress  of  her  mother.  Thomas  Spurway  was  Mayor  of 
Exeter  1540,  and  also  M.P. ;  his  arms  formerly  hung  in 
the  Guildhall  [teste  Westcot.] 

George  Mainwaring  died  intestate  circa  1572,  but  the 
will  cannot  be  found.  (Chan.  Proc.  E.R.)  He  left  issue 
by  Juliana  six  sons  :  Thomas  and  George  Mainwaring  the 
younger  can  probably  be  identified  as  armigeri  ex  Devon,  at 
Oxford. 

The  best  known  son  was  the  fifth  son,  Christopher  Man- 
waring,  Controller  of  the  port,  Exeter  and  Dartmouth 
(temp.  Elizabeth  and  James),  and  later  Tax  Commissioner. 
Christopher  married  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Tre- 
winnard,  of  St.  Erth  (steward  of  the  Stannaries),  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Mohun,  Sheriff  of  Corn- 
wall 1553,  Squire  of  the  Body  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Christopher  Manwaring  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  at  the  reconsecration  of  a  chapel  in  1608  [Columb, 
John,  Oliver's  Eccles.  Antiq.  Devon.]  He  wrote  to  the  Mayor 
of  Exeter  on  very  easy  terms  [Exeter  Muniments.]  He  was 
rated  on  the  same  footing  with  Hugh  Crossing  and  Walter 
Borough  in  1613  in  the  list  of  the  "names  of  those  in 
Exeter  who  would  lend  money  to  his  Majesty"  [Exeter 
Muniments,  lxviii.] 

A  scanty  pedigree  of  Christopher  Mainwaring  is  given  in 
the  Visitation  of  1620,  full  of  errors.    A  blunder  of  John  Wythie, 
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herald  painter,  added  to  those  in  the  original  MS.  pedigree 
by  altering  the  father's  "bordure  engrailed  sable"  to  " gobony 
or  and  sable"  which  proclaimed  the  descent  as  of  the  bastard 
line  of  Nicholas,  which  was  false.  Christopher  Mainwaring 
had  used  in  1611  a  seal  with  "  two  bars,  an  annulet  for  difference" 
but  this  may  have  been  Wm.  Mainwaring 's,  grandfather, 
or  a  gift,  and  not  claimed  by  him  as  his  own  arms.  [Impres- 
sion of  the  seal  on  letter  to  Mayor  loc.  cit.  and  a  better  one  on 
an  indenture  at  Wadham  College.] 

Christopher  Mainwaring  was  a  very  litigious  person,  and 
being  childless,  he  quarrelled  with  his  heir  presumptive, 
Oliver,  son  of  Christopher's  younger  brother  Oliver.  The 
trouble  rose  over  the  younger  Oliver's  marriage  to  Prudence 
Esse,  which  took  place  by  special  licence  at  Heavitree 
outside  their  proper  parishes  and  without  Christopher's  con- 
sent [Aishe  vs.  Manwaring,  Chan.  Proc,  Chis.  I.AA.  19/46]. 

This  marriage  took  place  in  1618,  and  Christopher 
Manwaring  ignores  all  collaterals  in  1620  in  the  Visitation. 
Oliver  Mainwaring,  gent.,  appears,  however,  in  the  Aishe 
(Esse)  family  tree,  as  husband  of  Prudence,  daughter  of 
Henry  Aishe,  of  Sowton  [Vivian's  Visit,  of  Devon] . 
Christopher  died  intestate  1634,  and  was  buried  in  Exeter 
Cathedral.  Oliver  Manwaring  the  younger,  then  of  Dawlish, 
was  declared  the  heir ;  he  inherited,  among  other  things, 
the  advowson  of  Sidmouth,  which  remained  to  his  des- 
cendants until  1775  (Polwhele). 

[Christopher  Manwaring  had  presented  to  Sidmouth  his 
cousin  Randall  Manwaring,  Canon  of  Exeter ;  the  latter 
was  descended  from  Humphrey  Manwaring,  eldest  son  to 
Wm.  and  uncle  of  Christopher  Manwaring :  other  descen- 
dants of  Humphrey  Manwaring,  of  Nantwich,  were  Chief 
Justice  Crewe  and  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  These  minor  details  are  offered  as 
accumulative  evidence  of  the  social  standing  of  the  local 
family  from  1550  to  1650.] 

The  Cheshire  family  (Mesnil  Gamier  in  Normandy)  have 
always  borne  some  form  of  "Argent  two  bars  gules."  They, 
like  the  Corbets  and  a  few  other  Norman  families,  are  noted 
for  their  habit  of  indicating  cadency  by  multiplying  the 
charges  on  the  heraldic  shield  (Edmondson's  Heraldry 
article  on  Cadency).     The  present  stock  at  Over-Pevver, 
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Cheshire,  for  a  time  used  six  bars,  and  other  multiples 
were  used  by  other  branches.  The  five  bars  might  well 
indicate  descent  through  a  fifth  son  William,  son  of  Randall 
Mainwaring,  of  Carincham  (the  annulet  also  indicates  a  fifth 
son).  That  the  coat  is  not  assigned  at  the  Heralds'  College 
to  Oliver  Manwaring  may  be  explained  by  the  poorness  of 
their  records  at  that  period.  Heralds'  College,  cannot  give 
the  coat  of  arms  of  George  Manwaring,  Richmond  Herald 
to  Chas.  I.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Edmondson  had 
him  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  Mainwaring  coats  and 
that  the  Herald  was  a  cadet  of  the  Devon  branch. 

We  have  then  in  Oliver  Manwaring,  of  Exeter  and 
Dawlish,  a  cadet  of  an  armor  using  house,  and  one  whose 
coat,  though  now  unrecognized  by  the  Heralds'  College, 
conformed  to  the  special  traditions  of  that  house.  His  stock 
for  the  two  previous  generations  were  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  the  rulers  of  the  Guildhall,  and  we  will 
now  try  to  show  why  those  rulers  should  have  wished  to 
commemorate  him,  and  his  family  through  him,  by  there 
blazoning  his  coat  of  arms. 

In  1552  Oliver  Manwaring,  gent.,  and  others  obtained 
lease  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  99  years  of  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Anne  for  fourpence  rent  {Muniments  of  the  D.  and  C). 

In  1558  Oliver  and  George  Manwaring  rebuild  the  chapel 
and  establish  a  hospital  for  eight  poor  people  {teste  Izacke). 

In  1566,  7th  and  8th  Elizabeth,  Stephen  Avery  makes 
practically  duplicate  deeds  of  the  same  tenements  in  Preston 
Street,  &c,  conveying  them  to  George  Manwaring  et.  al. 
without  specifying  any  use  {Muniments  D.  and  C). 

In  1576,  18th  Elizabeth,  Ralph  Duckenfield  by  his  last 

will  and  testament  (now  lost)  conveys  other  property  to  ?  

to  ?  the  use  of  said  hospital  {teste  Izacke). 

Before  her  marriage  (1597)  to  Christopher  Mainwaring, 
Anne  Debina  (widow  of  Dr.  Francis  Debina  and  daughter 
of  Martin  Trewinnard)  grants  the  inheritance  of  a  tenement 

and  meadow  to  ?  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  {teste 

Izacke). 

The  99  years'  lease  expired,  the  Hospital  reverted  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  the  other  donations  were  forgotten  or 
diverted,  and  the  Manwarings  were  extinct  in  Exeter. 
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In  1665  Mr.  Alane  Penny,  Mayor,  discovered  a  chest 
of  these  old  instruments  of  St.  Anne's.  A  Chancery 
Commission  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  Hospital 
Anne  (Trewinnard)  Mainwaring's  gift.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  found  that  their  title  to  the  other  tenements  as 
feoffees  of  the  charity  was  imperfect  through  the  faulty 
instruments  and  appealed  to  Mr.  Manwaring,  and,  to  quote 
Sir  Peter  Balle's  letter  to  the  Dean  (3449/235)  he,  "  though 
his  poverty  might  persuade  him  to  reserve  any  interest  he 
hath  in  and  for  his  own  self  yet  is  willing  and  offers  to 
authorize  any  persons  to  sue  for  it  in  his  name  or  other- 
wise to  assigne  such  right  as  he  hath,"  and  accordingly  we 
find  in  2488a — "  2  June  1665  Oliver  Mainwaring  of  Dawlish 
gent,  cousin  and  heir  of  Christopher  M.,  gent,  who  was  the 
heir  of  Oliver  M.  deceased,  the  surviving  trustee  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Almshouses  of  St.  Anne's  Chapel,  gives 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  release  of  the  said  lands  to  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Almshouses  "  (D.  and  C.  Calendar). 

This  Release  is  now  missing  from  the  files,  but  the 
particulars  are  preserved  in  No.  4600,  which  show  that 
Oliver  Mainwaring  released  three  tenements  as  of  the  Avery 
donation  and  one  tenement  as  of  the  Duckingfield  donation. 
This  release  of  a  windfall  during  his  own  lifetime  by  a  poor 
old  man  seems  to  have  been  and  would  be  now  held  more 
worthy  of  commemoration  than  a  post  mortem  donation 
by  a  wealthier  man  like  Dr.  John  Bury. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that  the  "  Benefactors  "  in 
Guildhall  made  gifts  directly  to  the  City  and  not  indirectly 
through  the  Dean  and  Chapter  charities.  No  such  objection 
was  made  by  the  antiquarian  authority,  Richard  Izacke,  who 
gives  a  good  deal  of  detail  about  Oliver  and  George  Main- 
waring (Izacke's  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  chapter  on 
Benefactors  to  Almshouses,  1677). 

Further,  this  objection  would  hold  equally  well  against 
John  Bury,  as  a  large  part  of  his  charities  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Chapter. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  seems  probable  that  the  family  coat 
was  first  put  up  after  the  death  of  George  Mainwaring  (circa 
1572),  while  the  99  years'  lease  still  ran  and  the  charity 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  trustees. 
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It  would  seem  likely  that  Sir  Peter  Balle  might  have 
arranged  the  blazoning  of  Oliver  Mainwaring's  own  coat  as 
a  solution.  Sir  Peter  was  an  old  neighbour  of  Oliver 
Manwaring,  at  Dawlish,  and  his  influence  at  the  Guildhall, 
Exeter,  was  decisive.  He  was  the  intermediary  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  in  the  matter,  and  probably  sat  on  the  Chancery 
Commission  on  the  Anne  Debinar  =  Anne  (Trewinnard) 
Mainwaring  inheritance.  He  was  at  the  time  Recorder  of 
Exeter. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Oliver  Mainwaring,  "  Benefactor," 
ob.  1672,  does  not  appear  in  John  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon. 
Neither  do  the  names  of  the  earlier  Oliver  and  George 
Mainwaring,  the  founders  of  St.  Anne's  Hospital.  The 
family  name  cannot  be  found  in  the  printed  volume  nor  in 
the  MS.  second  volume  at  Thirlstane  House,  Cheltenham. 

Prince's  drag  net  had  a  fine  mesh,  but  there  was  one 
large  hole  through  which  many  escaped.  He  caught  only 
those  worthies  who  were  actually  born  in  Devon.  Nothing 
is  known  about  Oliver  Mainwaring's  birthplace,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  "  99  "  years  at  death  is  a  misreading  of 
his  defaced  tombstone.  This  age  would  have  made  him  45 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  when  his  uncle  Christopher's 
attitude,  as  shown  in  Aishe  v.  Mainwaring,  would  have 
been  absurd.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  age  given 
was  "  77 "  or  "  79."  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  birth  most 
probably  occurred  out  of  Devon. 

In  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers,  Exeter,  under  the  dates  of  the  nth 
and  30th  January,  1583,  "  one  Olyver  Manwayringe,  servant 
to  the  right  wo'  Sr  George  Peckham,  Knight,  being 
authorized  for  that  purpose  came  in  and  declared  the  pre- 
tence and  order  of  a  voyage  pretended  to  the  western  parte 
of  America "  and  solicited  subscriptions  (Cotton's  Eliza- 
bethan Guild,  1873).  This  was  probably  Christopher  Main- 
waring's younger  brother  Oliver  and  the  father  of  Oliver 
Manwaring,  jr.,  of  Exeter  and  Dawlish.  If  this  identifica- 
tion is  correct,  the  confidential  servant  of  Sir  George  Peckham 
would  have  his  home  nearer  the  Court,  and  Oliver  the 
younger  would  have  been  born  out  of  Devon.  Whether 
Olyver,  "  the  servant  of  Sir  George  Peckham,"  went  on  this 
voyage  to  America  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  perished 
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at  sea  with  him,  we  connot  say.  Nor  can  we  say  at  what 
time  Oliver  Mainwaring  the  younger  came  to  Exeter ;  but 
he  was  "  of  Exeter  "  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  licence. 
After  his  marriage  his  children  were  baptized  for  a  time 
at  Sowton,  the  home  of  the  Aishe  family,  and  then  Oliver 
Mainwaring  moved  to  Dawlish,  where  his  relatives  had 
farmed  the  tithes  for  some  years. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  Canon  John 
Bury,  a  Benefactor.  His  family  did  not  think  enough  of 
his  heraldic  claims  to  descend  from  the  Berrynarbor  line 
to  perpetuate  them  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Cathedral.  His 
son  Arthur  rejected  them  altogether  in  assuming  descent 
from  another  stock  with  a  radically  different  coat.  Such 
as  they  were,  the  arms  claimed  by  the  Canon  diverge  too 
far  from  the  arms  on  the  shield,  as  it  was  then  in  the  Guild- 
hall, to  be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  Oliver  Mainwaring,  Bene- 
factor. His  descendants  supported  his  claims  to  the  approved 
type  of  the  family  arms.  As  a  Benefactor  he  had  fully  as 
good  right  to  a  memorial  as  his  contemporary  and  rival, 
and  in  addition  a  hereditary  right  which  was  wanting  in 
John  Bury's  case. 

Further,  the  only  contemporary  evidence  we  possess, 
apparently  supports  Oliver  Mainwaring's  claim  to  the  shield, 
"  Argent,  five  bars  glides,  an  annulet  for  difference." 


38.  Heraldry  in  Exeter  Churches.  Supplement. 
(p.  87).  First  shield:  The  birds'  heads  in  Bishop  Lacy's 
coat  seem  to  have  varied  according  to  the  sculptor's  or 
engraver's  ideas.  Carew's  Scroll,  No.  348,  says  "  B  3 
dukes'  heades  evaz.  ar.  (a  figure  of  a  duck's  head) ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  in  the  illustration  in  the 
III.  vol.  of  D.N.  &*  Q.,  p.  113,  where  the  birds  have 
scarcely  any  neck  at  all ;  and  in  Bedford's  Blazon  of 
Episcopacy,  where  they  are  two  ducks'  heads  with  short 
necks  and  the  third  a  good  deal  longer.  But  Holland's  note 
appended  to  Carew's  Scroll  says,  "Azure,  3  swans1  heads 
erased  arg."  which  would  be  the  natural  reading  of  the  shield 
on  plate  page  88,  as  swans'  heads  included  necks  which 
were  erased  from  the  body.    Bedford  gives  the  heads  as 
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or.  It  is  possible  that  if  they  were  shovellers,  another  name 
for  ducks,  then  the  heads  might  have  been  so  ;  but  if  swans' 
heads  they  are  sure  to  have  been  argent.  Second  shield : 
Askewith  :  "  Sable  a  fess  gules"  this  is  obviously  false ; 
Carew's  Scroll,  No.  164,  gives  it,  "  Sa.  on  a  fess  ar.  one  cross 
crosslet  sa.  (a  cross  crosslet  is  not  a  difference  like  the  crescent 
in  the  text,  so  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  was  a  misreading 
for  a  mullet)  bet.  3  asses  or  moyles,  de  ar.  passt.  2,  1. 

P.  88 :  The  greyhound  of  Bishop  Blackall  should,  I 
think,  be  "  courant,"  not  "  passant,"  as  on  engraving,  and 
Bedford  gives  it  as  "  collared  or."  The  castle  of  Hooper 
should  be  "triple  turretted." 

P.  92  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  letters  in  the  last  line 
are  intended  for  G(eorgius)  D(ei)  G(ratia)  R(ex)  which 
would  be  George  I. 

P.  94  :  The  crosses  on  the  Andrew  shield  are  not  calvary, 
but  long  crosses  pattee,  like  the  head  of  the  Canterbury 
pastoral  staff.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  coat  should  be 
blazoned  "  Barry  nebuly  of  six  argent  and  azure  on  a  chief 
quarterly,  1  and  4  gules  a  lion  of  England,  2  and  3.  Or  two 
roses  in  fess  gules,  barbed  vert. 

P.  95  :  The  blazon  of  Davy  is  really,  as  given  in  Devon 
Visitations  and  Tuckett's  Pedigrees,  Azure,  three  cinquefoils  2  and 
1  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  second  a  lion  passant  gules.  The  lion  is 
gules,  and  not  guardant  as  in  the  engraving.  The  second 
blazon,  Gules,  a  bend  argent  between  two  roundles,  even  if  the 
tinctures  are  right,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  family  ;  but 
Tuckett's  pedigree  says  John  Davye  married  first  an  unknown 
wife,  so  it  most  probably  represents  her. 

P.  96:  The  blazon  of  Walker  should  read,  "Azure  a 
griffin  segreant  argent  armed  gules  within  a  bordure  engrailed  ermine.''1 
And  I  think  the  impaling  represents  Baker.  May  she  not 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Margerie  Rolle  and  Richard  Baker 
given  in  Devon  Vis.,  p.  245. 

P.  97:  "Argent,  a  fess  dancette;  cannot  the  tincture  be 
found  ?  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  William  Cotton  and 
Elizabeth,  d.  and  co-h.  of  Hender ;  which  it  is  not.  Might 
it  be  part  of  the  Duck  coat,  as  the  Walkers  and  Ducks 
intermarried  ? 

P.  98 :  This  is  a  valuable  shield,  as  it  seems  to  prove 
that  Richard  Crossing  married  twice,  but  I  cannot  find  the 
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pedigree.  "Argent  (Devon  Vis.  and  Armories  say  or.)  on  a 
chevron  azure  (engraving  says  sable)  between  three  crosses  crosslet 
fitchde  (engraving  says  crosses  botonny)  gules  as  many  bezants" 
— Crossing  ;  impaling  two  coats,  in  chief,  what  is  given  in  the 
Armories  as  "Paly  wavy  of  five  argent  and  azure  nine  crosses 
crosslet  3.  3.  3.  gules." — Doderidge.  But  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  blazon  the  engraved  shield  on  the  plate,  which  looks 
correct,  thus;  it  would  be  "Argent,  two  palets  wavy  azure 
between  nine  crosses  crosslett  3.  3.  3.  gules."  And  in  base 
given  in  engraving  as,  "Sable  three  mullets  2  and  1  pierced 
argent."  Papworth  says  if  the  mullets  are  pierced  it  is  either 
Molynge  or  Spurstowe ;  so  the  pedigree  only  will  prove 
whether  it  is  a  second  marriage,  or  only  a  quartering  of 
Doderidge.  The  only  clue  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
what  Lysons,  p.  350,  says  of  Bremridge,  that  it  descended 
by  female  heirs  from  Sir  John  Dodderidge  to  Crossing  and 
Blundell. 

P.  100:  I  think  "a  chevron  between  three  laver  pots"  is 
part  of  the  Braziers'  Company's  arms.  And  "a  chevron 
between  three  trefoils  slipped,"  is  a  family  coat. 

P.  103  :  Three  shields,  Walker,  unidentified  ;  Cotton  as 
on  page  97.  "Azure  on  a  fess  or,"  supposed  to  be  Duck, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  imagination  to  make  it  so,  as  Duck 
is  "  or,  on  a  fess  wavy  sable  three  lozenges  of  the  field,"  the 
unidentified  above  is  quite  as  near,  it  might  possibly  be 
Eliot,  though  I  can  find  no  pedigree  to  prove  it. 

P.  105 :  The  chevron  and  boars'  heads  in  Wight's  coat 
\fi/[  1/ 1      are  more  °ften  d'Vgtnt  than  or.    Tucker  or  Tooker's  coat 
I  t-p        1S  correct,  but  perhaps  somebody  knows  of  a  pedigree  which 
I  would  prove  what  "the  three  bars  wavy"  mean  for  Dorothy 

his  wife. 

P.  106  :  The  arms  of  Ponsford  may  as  well  be  blazoned 
to  act  as  a  guide,  viz.,  "  Argent  three  escallops  in  fess  sable 
between  as  many  lions  rampant  gules." 

P.  107 :  Paly  of  three.  This  is  an  example  of  the  wrong 
way  of  marshalling,  as  it  would  make  Walker  and  Duck 
the  "  Baron,"  instead  of  Ceely;  it  should  be  Ceely,  impaling, 
in  chief,  Walker,  Maria  or  Mary  d.  of  Robert  Walker,  first 
wife ;  in  fess,  Duck,  for  Martha  d.  of  Richard  Duck,  second 
wife;  and  in  base,  Beavis,  "Azure  three  close  helmets  argent 
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garnished  or  "  for  Margaret,  d.  of  Richard  Beavis,  third  wife. 
Three  coats  in  pale. 

P.  no:  The  blazon  of  Carwithen  is,  "Argent  a  fleur  de 
lys  within  bordure  engrailed  gules.'1  F.W. 

39.  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter  (V.,  par.  19,  p.  30). — A 
tablet  is  on  the  vestry  wall  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in 
South  Street,  Exeter,  to  Dr.  Manning. 

G.  L.  Boundy. 

40.  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter  (V.,  par.  19,  p.  30). — 
The  question  of  Mr.  T.  Cann  Hughes  is  answered  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  "  Manning "  who  was  friendly 
with  Crabb  Robinson  became  in  after  life  the  well-known 
James  Manning,  Serjeant-at-law.  For  him  see  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.  His  father  was  "James 
Manning,  Unitarian  Minister,  Exeter."  Information  about 
him  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  Murch's  work  on  the  Pres- 
byterian and  other  churches  of  the  West  of  England  and 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Repository. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

41.  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter  (V.,  par.  19,  p.  30). — 
The  following  is  possibly  the  solution  invited  : — The  Revd. 
James  Manning,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Exeter,  was  the 
son  of  William  Manning,  Esqr.,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(Batterill),  and  was  born  at  Northampton  20  (?)  August, 
1754.  His  father  died  in  1762,  when  his  mother  married 
secondly  the  Revd.  Samuel  Merivale,  she  dying  24th 
February,  1805. 

The  Revd.  James  Manning  married  firstly  Maria,  daughter 
of  Walter  Oke,  Esqr.,  of  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  who  died 
within  two  years  of  the  marriage,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Walter  Oke  Manning,  subsequently  an  eminent  special 
pleader.  He  married  secondly,  in  1780,  Lydia,  only 
daughter  of  John  Edye,  Esqr.,  of  the  firm  of  Elton,  Tyn- 
dale,  Edye  and  Gillam,  of  the  "  Old  Bank,"  Corn  Street, 
Bristol,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  and 
one  daughter  Lydia,  who  died  unmarried  at  Clifton. 

Mr.  James  Manning,  the  elder  son  by  the  second  mar- 
riage,  was   baptized   27th  February,   1782,  and  became 
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subsequently  Queen's  Ancient  Serjeant;  whilst  Mr.  John 
Manning,  the  younger  son,  who  was  born  in  1783,  married 
Matilda  Cook,  the  family  settling  in  Australia,  where  their 
lineal  descendants  reside  to  the  present  day. 

L.  Edye,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

42.  Mr.  Manning  of  Exeter  (V.,  par.  19,  p.  30). — A 
family  of  the  name  of  Manning  have  been  connected  with 
the  parish  of  Topsham  for  many  generations.  The  first 
mention  in  the  parish  registers  is  in  1646.  The  Revd.  James 
Manning,  a  Dissenting  Minister  of  Exeter,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Topsham  Parish  Registers  under  date  February  17th, 
1805,  as  burying  Samuel  Mitchell,  Esq.,  on  his  estate  at 
Newport,  in  the  parish  of  Topsham.  This  minister  is  also 
mentioned  as  officiating  at  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House 
at  Topsham  and  at  Gulliford  Meeting  House  in  the  parish 
of  Lympstone.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  attainments,  and  his  meetings  were  attended  by 
many  wealthy  people.  The  Revd.  G.  Eyre  Evans,  of  Aberyst- 
wyth, has  dealt  in  detail  with  the  Ministers  and  Presby- 
terian Meeting  Houses  in  the  West  of  England. 

With  reference  to  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House  at 
Gulliford,  I  notice  this  has  lately  been  pulled  down.  There 
are  several  interesting  memorial  stones  in  the  burial  ground 
attached,  some  of  them  armorial,  and  I  believe  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Walrond. 

H.  Wilson  Holman. 

43.  Rev.  James  Manning  (V.,  par.  19,  p.  30). — The 
Rev.  James  Manning  was  born  at  Northampton  on  the 
25th  August,  1754.  His  parents  were  members  of  Dr. 
Doddridge's  congregation  in  that  town.  His  father  died  in 
1762,  and  six  years  after  his  mother  married  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Merivale,  then  Divinity  Tutor  of  the  Dissenting 
Academy  at  Exeter.  James,  being  too  young  to  enter  the 
Academy,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Benj. 
Kiddell,  of  Tiverton,  having  for  his  schoolfellow  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  own  son.  At  16  years  of  age  he  was  entered  as  a 
Divinity  student  in  the  Exeter  Academy,  where  he  remained 
till  the  closing  of  that  institution,  about  four  years  after  his 
admission.  He  was  then  removed  to  Hoxton  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  Rees,  Savage  and  Kippis.    In  1775 
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Manning,  having  finished  his  academical  pursuits,  returned 
to  Exeter.  Mr.  Merivale  having  died  a  short  time  before, 
he  was  almost  immediately  engaged  to  succeed  him  as 
minister  of  the  congregation  at  Thorverton ;  but  in  less 
than  a  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  wealthy 
Unitarian  congregation  of  George's  Meeting,  Exeter,  to 
assist  the  Rev.  Stephen  Towgood.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  year  this  gentleman  died,  and  Manning  was  unani- 
mously elected  his  successor.  His  ordination  took  place  in 
1778,  some  thirty  ministers  being  present,  those  who  officiated 
being  the  Revs.  Micaijah  Towgood  (Mr.  Manning's  co- 
minister),  Abraham  Tozer  (then  the  minister  of  the  Bow 
Meeting,  Exeter,  but  afterwards  one  of  the  ministers  of 
George's  Meeting),  Dr.  Harris,  of  London,  and  Sir  Harry 
Trelawney,  Bart.,  who  in  that  year  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  venerable  Exeter  assembly  and  preached  before  that 
body.  About  this  time  Mr.  Manning  married  his  first  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Oke,  of  Pinney,  Esquire.  This  very 
amiable  lady  died  in  less  than  two  years  after  her  marriage, 
leaving  one  son,  Wm.  Oke  Manning,  who,  after  a  ministry 
(1800- 1 805)  at  Hull,  went  into  business  in  London,  and  is 
the  "  Manning "  alluded  to  by  Henry  Crabb  Robinson. 
In  1780  James  Manning  married  the  daughter  of  John  Edye, 
of  Bristol,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  issue  James,  who 
became  Queen's  Ancient  Serjeant ;  John  Edye,  emigrated 
to  Sydney ;  and  one  daughter.  He  died  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1 83 1.  He  preached  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  the  last  time  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  A  short  time  before  his  death  his  con- 
gregation presented  him  with  a  silver  vase  of  the  value  of 
100  guineas.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  vestry 
at  George's  Meeting,  of  which  he  "  was  the  beloved  and 
respected  pastor  "  for  53  years.  He  published  eight  single 
sermons  and  other  pamphlets  on  religious  subjects,  besides 
a  life  of  Mr.  Towgood  and  "  Exercises  of  Piety  "  translated 
from  Zollikofer.  In  1823  he  read  the  burial  office  in  George's 
Meeting,  Colyton  (the  only  interment  in  it)  over  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cornish,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes, 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  his  curate,  Mr.  Peppin,  were 
amongst  the  pall-bearers.  During  his  long  ministry  at 
Exeter  he  christened  twenty-nine  members  of  the  Kingdon 
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family,  including  (1780)  Wm.  Page  Kingdon,  thrice  Mayor 
of  the  city;  (1807)  John  Eyre  Kingdon;  (1810)  Kent 
Kingdon,  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Albert  Memorial  Museum;  and  (1812)  Thomas 
Kingdon,  Q.C.  and  Recorder  of  Bristol. 

Authorities. — Christian  Reformer,  1832,  p.  40;  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  West  of  England,  Rev.  Sir  Jerom  Murch,  1835, 
var.  pp. ;  Colytonia,  1898,  var.  pp. ;  tablet  at  George's 
Meeting,  Exeter;  Registers  of  Baptisms,  1687-1837,  James's 
and  George's  Meetings,  Exeter ;  Kingdon,  Hirtzel  and 
Powell  MSS.  penes  me.  George  Eyre  Evans. 

44.  The  Church  of  Melhuwysshe. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if,  through  the  kindness  of  any  of  your  readers,  I 
could  obtain  any  information  about  the  church  referred  to 
in  the  following  extract : — 

"  Pedigree  from  the  Plea  Rolls. 

De  Banco  Hillary,  17  Henry  VI.  6m.  339  dorso.  Devon.  Baldwin 
Fuleford  sued  Edmund  Lacy  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  the  next  pre- 
sentation to  the  Church  of  Melhuwsshe. 

Wm.  de  Melhuwsshe  seized  of  the  Manor  of  Melhuwsshe 
temp.  Ed.  III.  I 


JOHN=JOAN  STODDEN 


Thomasia=Thos.       Matilda=Wm.  Turnour  Joan=Adam 

Elyot  Broun yng 

The  three  co-heiresses  had  enfeoffed  Henry  Fulford  the  father  of 
Baldwin." 

The  above  manor  is,  I  take  it,  identical  with  the  manor 
of  Melhuish,  of  which  I  am  the  present  holder.  The  latter 
is  given  as  Melewis  in  the  Domesday  map,  and  lies  between 
Teteborna,  now  Tedburn,  and  Folefort,  now  Fulford.  I 
have  never  heard  from  my  family  anything  about  a  church 
ever  having  been  on  this  manor,  neither,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  and  I  know  every  yard  of  the  manor,  is  there  any 
local  tradition  or  evidence  of  a  church  having  existed.  If, 
as  appears  from  the  above  quoted  pedigree,  which  I  have 
only  lately  lighted  upon,  there  was  a  church  on  this  manor, 
at  any  rate  as  late  as  the  year  1439,  it  is  strange  that  no 
evidence  whatever  of  its  site  or  remains  is  left,  and  still 
more  so  that  there  is  no  local  tradition  or  record  of  its  existence. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion recently  issued,  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Exeter,  Melhuish  is  mentioned  (page  26)  as  one  of  the 
places  of  which  there  are  deeds,  No.  600 — 2066,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Mr.  Charles  Worthy, 
in  his  Devonshire  Wills,  states  "the  manor  of  Dunsford  did 
not  change  hands  at  the  Conquest,  but  was  left  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  a  Saxon  Thegn  called  '  Saulf,'  together  with  a 
neighbouring  property,  in  Tedburn  St.  Mary,  known  as 
Melhywis  (Melhuish). "*  If  this  is  the  Melhuwysshe  referred 
to,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  when  and  by  whom  it 
was  built,  the  date  of  the  last  presentation',  and  when  it 
disappeared.  f  - 77 

'  Francis  A.  Fulford. 

45.  Venville. — In  his  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Swain- 
mote Courts  of  Exmoor  "  (Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  xxxix.,  p.  276), 
Mr.  Chanter  has  revived  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the 
term  "  Venville,"  in  the  following  passage  : — "  Mr.  Davidson 
suggested  that  they  were  originally  called  *  wengeneld,' 
i.e.,  pasture-tenants,,  and  that  the  Normans  adopted  the  word 
*  venville '  as  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  and  that  from  the 
word  4  venville '  the  later  terms  *  fins  de  ville,'  or  latinised 
'  fines  villarum,'  were  corrupt  derivations  to  suit  a  theory 
as  to  their  meaning." 

In  Bridge's  History  of  Ohehampton,  among  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  Fothergill's  footnotes  I  find  (p.  180)  ...  .  [according 
to  Risdon,  "Fengfield"]  .  .  .  "  Fenwell,"  or  "  Venwell"  as 
the  peasantry  call  them,  or  more  properly  "Fen-field,"  a 
right  of  depasturage  and  cutting  turf  from  the  fens  or 
swamps,  free  of  all  costs  except  a  small  acknowledgment 
to  the  Duchy  as  lord  of  the  manor." 

In  a  paper  of  my  own  (Trans.  Dev.  Assoc.,  xxxvii.,  p.  364) 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  following  variations  occurring  in 
different  legal  documents  as  the  name  of  "a  certain  gist- 
ment,  fields  or  closes"  in  the  parish  of  Throwleigh,  viz., 
Wenfords  (cf.  the  manor  of  Wonford  in  that  parish)  alias 
Wenvills,  Wenfields,  Winfields,  Wingfield,  etc. 


*  According  to  the  Domesday  Exchequer  and  Exeter  Book,  Baldwin 
the  Sheriff  owned  this  manor,  which  was  held  by  Brismer  or  Brismar, 
the  Saxon  T.R.E.,  1086. 
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I  have  since  found  at  the  R.O.  in  "  Minister's  Accounts," 
14  Ed.  III.  (1121,  No.  18)  the  item  .  .  .  "  Wonneford : 
Exitus  maner'  .  .  .  idem  r'  de  xviij5  de  toto  feno,  ann' 
pcedent'  vend'  ingrosso.  Et  de  xvjs  de  toto  stann'ne  vend' 
ingrosso,  Sma  xxxiij5  " 

Can  Wonford  have  been  the  nucleus  whence  the  term 
spread  to  all  borders  of  the  Moor  ? 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

46.  Gilbert — Prideaux. — 16  Sept.  6  Eliz.  Roger 
Prydeaux,  of  Solden,  in  Holdisworthy,  Esq.,  to  John  Gilbert 
the  elder,  gent.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  of  Tackbeare,  in  Bridge- 
rule,  co.  Cornwall.  Grant  by  Royal  licence  of  the  Manor  of 
Tackbeare  and  two  messuages  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Wm.  Gilbert,  father  of  sd.  John.  Five  witnesses.  Signature 
(and  Firma)  of  Roger  Prydeaux.    Seal  gone. 

10  Feby.  6  Eliz.  Roger  Prideaux,  of  Solden,  Devon, 
arm.,  to  John  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  (licence  for 
alienation  of  Tackbeare).    Great  seal  attached. 

12  Aug.  3  Jac.  I. P.M.  of  John  Gilbert,  gent.,  who  died 
26  Mar.  last  past,  seized  of  Manor,  Tackbeare,  messuages 
at  Downrowe  and  Stratton,  etc.  Samuel  Gilbert,  gent.,  being 
his  son  and  heir.  Seals. 

Several  others  relating  to  same  property.  See  p.  408, 
Vivian  Visitations,  Devon.  W.  de  Courcy  Prideaux. 

47.  Armorial  Bearings  in  Exeter  Churches  (V.,  par. 
3  ;  P-  9)- — Every  student  of  Church  heraldry  will  echo  Miss 
Cresswell's  sentiments  about  reading  the  blazon  on  the 
shields ;  so  that  the  City  and  County  are  very  much  indebted 
to  her  for  the  difficult  task,  as  well  as  the  ability  with  which 
she  has  carried  it  out.  All  coats  should  be  read  at  least 
twice  in  a  century,  and  especially  before  any  alterations,  as 
architects  and  clerks  of  the  works,  when  they  have  got  a 
faculty,  think  that  they  can  use  their  own  sweet  will.  If 
the  former  readings  have  not  been  published,  and  good 
authenticated  MS.  notes  are  known,  they  ought  to  be  given 

,  -  alongside  the  present  ones,  especially  if  there  are  variations. 

-tfUj  K  The  only  remedy  for  making  painted  heraldry  lasting  is  to 
Ur^L[  ,  )  impress  on  sculptors  the  necessity  of  hatching  in  the  lines 

C^A-^^  '  denoting  tinctures,  and  the  dots  for  the  metal  Or,  as  well 

as  the  ermine  spots;  these  can  be  painted  like  those  on  a 
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smooth  surface,  and  can  always  be  re-painted  correctly.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?    A  difficult  question  to  answer. 

F.W. 

48.  Francis  Draper  Lye. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  give  me  information  about  Francis  Draper 
Lye,  born  not  later  than  1757.  After  an  extensive  search 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  about  him,  but  have 
reasons  for  thinking  he  was  of  Devonshire  origin.  Was 
he  a  relative  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Lye,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary  man,  who  was  of  a  Totnes  family  ?  Can  any 
reader  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  a  pedigree  of  the  latter  ? 

H.  Tapley-Soper. 

49.  Plymouth  :  Its  Rectory  and  Vicarage. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  when  Plymouth  ceased  to  be  a 
Rectory  and  became  merely  a  Vicarage  ? 

In  my  younger  days  I  have  heard  the  statement  that 
the  Bastard  family  (of  Kitley)  were  really  the  Rectors  of 
Plymouth.  What  foundation  is  there  for  the  statement  ? 
Did  it  mean  merely  that  they  held  and  received  payment 
of  the  Rectorial  tithes?  W.S.B.H. 

50.  Theophilus  Gale. — In  Calamy's  Nonconformists' 
Memorial  is  an  account  of  Theophilus  Gale,  m.a.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  born  1628,  died  1678,  aged  but  49, 
and  buried  in  Bunhill-fields.  His  father  was  Dr.  Theophilus 
Gale,  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

The  Seaton  parish  church  registers  contain  the  entries 
of  the  marriage  of  his  parents  and  the  baptism  of  a  sister 
as  follows: — 

1622.  The  xviii  day  of  ffebruarie  were  married  by  vertue 
of  a  licence  to  them  granted  the  Woor11  Theophilus 
Gale  Bachelor  of  Divinitie  and  Brigit  daughter  of  the 
Wor11  John  Walrond  of  Bovey  esq.  deceased  Ano 
Diii  1622. 

1625.    Elizabeth  Gale  the  daughter  of  the  Right  Woor 
Doctor  Theophilus  Gale  Doctor  of  Divinitie  and  of 
Brigit  his  wife  was  baptized  the  seconde  daye  of 
October. 

Brigit  Walrond  was  baptized  at  Seaton  the  26th  Sep- 
tember, 1593.    Her  father  was  John  Walrond  of  Bovey, 
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who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Lewis  Hatch  of  Aller,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Fortescue  of 
Filleigh ;  another  daughter,  Gertrude,  was  wife  of  Sir 
Bernard  Drake  of  Ash. 

The  burials  of  John  and  Jane  Walrond  are  recorded  in 
the  Seaton  registers  thus: — 
1611.    The  fifteenth  daie  of  Januarie  being  Thursday  John 
Walrond  of  Bovey  in  Seaton  esquire  was  buried  who 
departed  this  lyflfe  the  ixth  of  Januarie  before. 
1640.    Mrs.    Jane    Walrond    of    Bovey    widow  buried 
November  4. 

The  following,  taken  from  Vivian's  Marriage  Licenses  of 
the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  shows  that  Bridget  Walrond  was 
Dr.  Gale's  second  wife : — 

1620.    Dec.  8.    Theophilus  Gale,  clerk,  Vicar  of  Kings- 
teignton  and  Mary  Ryder  widow  of  the  same. 

1622-23.    Feb.  11.    Theophilus  Gale,  Vicar  of  Teignton 
Regis  and  Bridgett  Waldron  of  Seaton. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 
51.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh. — The  volume  on  the  Bib- 
liography of  Ralegh,  upon  which  Dr.  Brushfield  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years,  is  now  complete,  and  has  been 
recently  published.  All  that  Dr.  Brushfield  does  is  done 
carefully  and  well,  and  this  book  gives  evidence  of  his  re- 
search and  industry.  It  is  not  likely  that  much  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  author,  and  we  should  think  that  there 
will  not  be  many  additions  to  make  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Brushfield's  enthusiasm  in  dealing  with  the  life,  achieve- 
ments and  writings  of  Ralegh  has  now  extended  over  a 
long  period,  and  his  collections  and  his  communications  to 
the  proceedings  of  learned  Societies  have  done  much  to 
awaken  interest,  more  especially  in  our  own  county,  in  the 
history  of  this  great  Englishman.  We  have  an  idea  that 
had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Brushfield's  work  some  popular 
biographies  of  Ralegh  would  not  have  been  issued.  The 
book  is  something  more  than  a  mere  bibliography,  the  author 
having  interspersed  many  valuable  notes  and  thus  made  it 
very  readable.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  portraits, 
plans,  facsimiles  and  views  of  places  and  things.  There  is 
a  very  good  index,  and  it  is  excellently  printed  and  well 
bound.    A  very  satisfactory  volume  in  every  way. — Eds. 
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52.  Early  English  Bosses. — I  give  photographs  of 
three  interesting  Early  English  bosses  removed  from  Berry- 
narbor  Church  at  the  time  of  restoration  some  thirty  years 
ago. 

I  also  give  a  photograph  of  the  lower  part  of  a  pulpit 
of  Perpendicular  date  acquired  in  Braunton,  and  said  to  be 
from  Moretonhampstead.  The  three  bosses  and  the  pulpit 
base  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South 
Kensington.  T.  Charbonnier. 

53.  John  Prince,  Constable  of  the  Hundred  of 
axminster. 

March  the  14th  1663. 

The  Account  of  John  Prince  one  of  the  Con- 
stab1"  of  the  hundred  of  Axminster  for  thirty 
originall  Warrants  received  and  dispersed  with  the 
Coppyes  thereof  concerning  the  Militia  since  the 
Warrant  granted  under  the  hands  of  nyne  Deputy 
Leivtenants  Dated  the  15th  of  October  1660  for  the 
setting  of  a  foote  poste 

humbly   craving  yor  honors  effectually   order  the 
repair  accordingly. 
Imprimis    One  originall  Warrant  under  the  hand 
of  Sr  John  Drake  with  instructions  for 
the  setling  of  the  Militia  dated  the 
30th  of  October  1660         -  -006 
For  sending  copyes  thereof  to  the  severall 

parishes  in  my  division       -  -014 
Another  Warr1  under  the  hands  of  Sr 
Peter  Prideaux  and  Sr  Courteney  Pole 
Barronetts  for  the  raysing  the  Armes 
at  a  generall  charge  dated  Nov.  7th  1660  006 
For  sending  the  severall  copyes  thereof  014 
A  Warr1  from  Six  Deputy  Leistenants 
for  pviding  the   horse  with  riddes 
Dated  the  15th  January  1660  -006 
For  the  Sundry  Copyes  thereof  -014 
Another  Warr*  under  the  hands  of  Six 
deputy  Leistents  for  the  aphending  of 
such  as  would  not  give  a  rationall 
account  of  their  travells      -  -006 
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For  the  Copyes  thereof         -  -014 
One  other  Warrant  for  the  repaying  of 
Money  raysed  for  Armes  dated  the 
16th  of  January  1660         -  -006 
For  the  severall  copyes  thereof  -014 
A  Warrant  for  the  buying  of  7  pound  of 

powder  dated  the  16th  of  March  1660  -010 
For  the  Copyes  thereof         -  -014 
A  Warr*  from  Nicholas  Trosse  Esqre  for 
the  appearing  of  the  horse  att  Souton 
Heath  Dated  19  April  1661  -010 
for  dispatching  away  Copyes  thereof  -014 
1 66 1    A  further  Warr*  for  the  appearing  of 
the  horse  at  Vennyton  Bridge  dated 
27  April  61  -  -  -010 

for  the  copyes  thereof  -  -014 

A  Warr*  for  the  raysing  of  the  Muster 
Mastrs  pay  Dated  the  25th  of  March 
1661     -  -  -  -010 

for  the  Copyes  thereof  -  -014 

A  Warr*  for  a  generall  Muster  at  Ottery- 

hill  dated  the  14  of  June  1661  -006 
for  copy  thereof      -  -  -014 

60  Another  for  the  somoinng  of  gentlemen 

and  others  which  were  not  listed  to 
attend  upon  the  Colonels  Dated  the 
22nd  of  Decembr  1660        -  -006 
For  the  copyes  thereof  -  -014 

A  Warr*  for  the  Sumoning  the  Pyno- 

neers  Dated  the  11th  of  Feby  1660  -006 
For  the  copyes  thereof  -  -004 

61  A  further  Warr*  from  Sr  John  Drake  for 

the  p'viding  of  7  pound  of  powder  to 
every  Muskett  dated  the  31st  August 
1661     -  -  -  -006 

for  the  sundry  copyes  thereof  -014 
Another  warrant  under  the  hand  of  Sr 
John  Drake  for  the  finding  out  and 
discovery  of  persons  disaffected  to  ye 
pr'sent  govern^  Dated  31  August  1661    o    o  6 
for  the  severall  Copyes  thereof  -010 
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A  Warr*  from  Nicholas  Trosse  Esqr-  for 
the  appearing  of  ye  horse  att  Otteryhill 
Dated  ye  4th  of  Sept.  1661  - 

for  the  Copyes  thereof 

End  of  first  page. 
Second  page  blank. 
A  t  top  of  third  page : 
Adhuc  the  Account  of  Jo.  Prince  &c. 

A  Warrant   from   Sr  John  Drake  for 

raysing  the  pay  of  his  regiment  Dated 

28th  Augt  1 66 1  - 
for  the  Copyes  thereof 
Another  for  the  paying  of  his  Officers 

Dated  the  19th  of  November  1661 
for  the  Copyes  thereof 
A  Warrant  for  the  making  martiall  rates 

Dated  the  13th  January  1661 
for  the  copyes  thereof 
1662    A  Warr1  from  Sr  John  Drake  for  assess- 
ing of  ffoot  Armes  dated  15th  Ffebr  62 
for  the  Copyes  thereof 
A  Warr*  for  ye  raysing  of  horse  with  a 

lyst  annexed  - 
for  copyes  thereof  - 
for  sending  a  Warr*  to  Membury  wch 

required  a  value  of  every  Mans  estate 

in  order  to  the  Assessment  of  Armes 

Dated  22nd  Sept.  1662 
for  Sending  copyes  thereof 
A  warr*  for  ye  appearing  of  the  horse  at 

Ottery  (hill  struck  out)  St.  Mary  Dated 

October  the  25th  1662 
for  severall  Copyes  thereof 
for  a  Warrant  dated  the  25th  of  October 

62  which  was  for  the  more  equall 

p'porcon  of  the  armes 
for  the  copyes  thereof 
ffor  the  appearing  of  the  horse  att  Ottery 

dated  ffebr  17th  1662 


006 
014 

006 
014 


006 
014 


006 
014 


006 
014 
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ffor  the  raysing  of  one  Weekes  Assesm* 
for  the  Officers  pay  Dated  Aug.  27 
1662  - 

A  warrant  for  the  raysing  of  one  Month's 
Assessm*  for  the  defraying  of  the 
Militia  Dated  Januarij  16th  1662 

for  sending  Copyes  thereof 


0  17 

6 

I  07 

8 

006 


006 
014 


tot.     -     2  05  2 

[The  three  last  entries  are  struck  through  with  the 
pen.] 

According  to  an  order  of  Sessions  ye  Accountant  above 
said  hath  brought  this  Account  unto  us  wth  ye  Sevall 
Warrants  theirin  expressed  and  we  having  examined 
ye  same  it  is  by  us  approved  and  returned  that  he 
may  be  repayed  by  one  of  ye  Treasurers  of  ye  Gayl 
Hosp  for  maymed  souldiers  according  to  ye  Order  of 
Sessions  Given  under  or  hands  this  11th  of  Aprill  in 
ye  16th  yeare  of  his  Mates  Reigne  1664. 

W.  A.  Yonge       John  Drake. 

Endorsed  in  one  fold  "  Mr.  Jn°-  Prince  " :  in  another 
"ffbot  post." 

Pinned  on  to  the  original  of  this  account  is  a  small 
piece  of  paper  with  the  following  written  on  it : — 

The  ffooteposte  settled  in  the  pish  of  Kilmington 
(wherein  liveth  The  Conb,e  of  the  hundred  of  Axminster) 
is  Approved  of  by  us. 

Willm  ffry. 
John  Walrond. 
W.  De  Courcy  Prideaux. 


54.  Henry  Grove  (IV.,  p.  198,  par.  114). — Edward 
Grove  was  deprived  of  the  Vicarage  of  Pinhoe  on  23rd 
September,  1662.  W.  E.  Mugford. 
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55.  The  Church  of  Melhuwyshe  (par.  44,  p.  68). — 
If  the  spelling  Melhuwyshe  is  correctly  given,  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  Church  of  Melhuish  may  be  in- 
tended for  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Heath  Barton,  in 
Whitestone  parish.  Heath  Barton  adjoins  Melhuish,  and 
also  bore  the  name  of  Calchurch.  In  Domesday  it  is  simply 
described  as  Witestan,  and  is  the  Witestan  held  by  Robert 
de  Beaumont  of  Baldwin  the  Sheriff  (Vict.  Hist.,  p.  462), 
whose  estates  formed  the  honour  of  Okehampton.  In  1243 
it  had  obtained  the  name  of  Calchurch  (Teste  de  Nevil,  496, 
p.  180  a),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  two  Whitstone 
manors  ;  but  in  1285  it  is  described  as  La  Hetth,  and  was 
then  held  by  Walter  de  Langedene,  of  Richard  Beaumont, 
of  the  honour  of  Okehampton  (Feud.  Aids,  314).  This  name 
it  has  retained  ever  since,  though  it  is  often  called  Heath 
St.  Mary  from  the  church  which  stood  there,  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Milhuwyshe,  or  Molhuwyshe, 
may  be  the  true  reading,  in  which  case  Mowlish,  in  Kenton, 
is  no  doubt  the  place  referred  to.  Domesday  knows  of  two 
Mowlish's,  one  written  Bolewis,  held  by  Richard  of  Ralf 
de  Pomeroy  (Vict.  Hist.,  p.  480),  whose  estates  formed  the 
honour  of  Berry ;  the  other  written  Milehyuis,  and  held  by 
the  Saxon  Saulf  (Vict.  Hist.,  p.  533).  Both  of  these  were 
small  estates  of  about  80  acres  each.  Both  are  mentioned 
in  the  Fee  List  of  1303,  one  held  for  half  fee  by  John  de 
la  Bourne,  the  other  held  for  quarter  fee  by  Henry  de  Moulysh 
(Feud.  Aids,  347).  Bourne's  Mowlish  was  held  of  the 
honour  of  Berry,  Moulysh's  of  the  honour  of  Marshwood 
(Teste  de  Nevil,  842,  p.  683  a.) 

I  strongly  suspect  that  the  extract  from  the  de  Ban«o  C 
Roll  has  no  reference  to  Melhuish  in  Tedburn,  but  refers  to 
the  Mowlish  in  Kenton,  now  known  as  Cofton,  and,  if  so, 
establishes  the  antiquity  of  a  church  at  Cofton.  May  I 
add  that  Saulf,  the  Saxon,  who  held  this  Mowlish  in  Saxon 
times,  was  never  the  owner  of  Dunsford,  bnt  only  of  Little 
Dunsford,  or  Sowton  ?  In  the  parish  of  Dunsford  are  five 
Domesday  manors — (1)  the  great  manor  of  Dunsford,  over 
1,000  acres,  held  by  Girard  of  Walter  de  Dowai  (Vict. 
Hist.,  p.  487),  of  the  honour  of  Marshwood ;  (2)  Little 
Dunsford,  or  Sowton  (Suttheton  in  Feud.  Aids,  314),  held 
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by  Saulf  {Vict.  Hist.,  p.  533),  of  the  honour  of  Okehamp- 
ton  ;  (3)  Fulford  (Folefort),  held  by  Modbert,  son  of  Lambert 
(predecessor  in  title  of  Kelly)  of  Baldwin  (Vict.  Hist.,  p. 
461),  also,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Okehamp- 
ton ;  (4)  Halstow,  held  by  Godbold,  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
cross-bowmen  (Vict.  Hist.,  p.  524)  ;  and  (5)  East  Clifford 
Barton,  also  held  by  Godbold  (Ibid.)  Mr.  Worthy's  remarks 
have  somewhat  obscured  these  facts. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

56.  French  Prisoners. — Early  Chancery  Proceedings, 
■if 3-.  (From  internal  evidence  21-31  Hen.  VI.)  Mekely 
sheweth  unto  you  Henry  Duke  of  Exeter,  how  that 
the  munday  next  after  the  fest  of  Pentcoost  the  xxvij 
yere  of  the  raigne  of  kyng  Henry  the  (sixe  ?)  in  the 
town  of  plymouth  in  the  Countie  of  Deuonshyre  the  s'd 
Duke  by  Thomas  Ayton  at  that  tyme  his  seruant  seized 
and  tooke  the  bodies  of  pyers  Baleston  and  of  Piers  Chasault 
of  Lomosyn  (?  Limousin,  ffrenshmen  enemyes  to  our  said 
sou'ayn  lord.  And  the  s'd  piers  and  piers  there  aud 
then  did  yelde  them  and  become  prisoners  to  ye  said 
Duke  the  which  yeldyng  ye  said  Thomas  [did]  there  accepte 
to  the  use  of  the  said  Duke.  And  after  that  in  ye  town 
of  Southampton  the  s'd  Thomas  Ayton  the  xii  day  of  July 
the  xxvij  yere  of  the  Reign  of  our  said  sou'ayne  lord  bi 
comaundement  of  maister  hugh  payn  seruaunt  of  ye  said 
Duke  delyu'ed  the  said  piers  and  piers  to  Peryn  Baker  and 
William  Romond  to  kepe  to  ye  use  of  ye  said  Duke,  which 
Peryn  and  William  kept  ye  said  prisoners  so  in  *their 
warde  till  that  Thomas  payn  and  John  payn  of  ye  town  of 
Southampton  the  vii  day  of  Octob'  the  xxviij  yere  of  the 
reign  of  our  said  sou'ayn  lord  in  ye  saide  town  of  South- 
ampton wrongfully  and  with  strong  hands  toke  the  sd  piers 
and  piers  oute  of  theyr  wards  unto  the  use  of  the  Mayre, 
Shirreif  Bailiff  and  Comynalt  of  ye  said  town  of  South- 
ampton Wherefore  plese  it  unto  your  gracious  lordship  to 
examyn  the  s'd  prisor's  .  .  .  etc. 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 


*  Rather  curiously  the  old  character  '  thorn '  is  used  here. 
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57<  This  is  to  give  Notice, 

TO  all  Gentlemen  Seamen,  and  Able-bodied  Landmen, 
that  are  willing  to  serve  on  Board  the  BARNARD 
Privateer,  William  Shephard  Commander,  Burthen 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Tons,  now  lying  at  Dartmouth, 
(quite  New,  taken  from  the  French,)  Fourteen  Carriage 
Guns,  P'our  Pounders,  and  Fourteen  Swivels,  with  Ninety 
Men  :  Let  them  repair  forthwith  to  the  New  Inn  at  Dart- 
mouth, where  they  will  be  kindly  received,  and  paid  Advance 
Money  before  they  proceed  to  Sea, 

Five  Pounds  Five  Shillings  to  a  Seaman, 

Three  Pounds  Three  Shillings  to  a  Landman, 

One  Pound  Eleven  Shillings  and  Six-pence  to  Boys. 

Should  any  Officer,  Man,  or  Boy,  be  slain  in  Action,  their 
Wives,  or  Friends  to  be  paid  Twenty  Pounds,  or  in  Case 
of  loosing  a  Limb,  they  will  be  Intitled  to  the  Merchants 
Hospital,  and  have  Ten  Pounds  Smart  Money. 

Millbrook :  Printed  by  John  Jordaine,  1756. 
"""""  J.B.R. 

58.  Wolcott  of  Sidbury. — In  Burke's  Landed  Gentry, 
1879,  under  Wolcott  is  the  following  : — 

"William  Wolcott,  of  Sidbury,  living  1631,  m.  Laurell, 
dau.  of  John  Streete,  of  Dartmouth,  and  had  three  sons. 
The  3rd  son : 

John  Wolcott,  living  1654,  m*  Margaret,  dau.  and  heir 
of  Thomas  Holmes,  and  was  father  of  John  Wolcott, 
of  Sidbury,  b.  1660,  m.  Jane,  dau.  of  Robert  Mocombe, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Wolcott,  of 
Sidbury,  m.  6  Jan.,  1714,  Deborah,  dau.  of  James 
Huyshe,  by  Urith,  his  wife,  dau.  of  W.  Walrond,  of 
Bovey-Beer,  and  by  her  had  issue, 

Maximilian  his  heir,  John  James." 

The  following  pedigree,  compiled  from  the  parish  registers 
of  Colyton  and  Seaton,  confirms  the  above,  with  the  corrections 
of  Moxham  for  Mocombe,  and  Edmond  Walrond  for  W. 
Walrond. 
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Robert  Vye=Agnes, 


of  Colyton,  bur. 
at  Colyton  26 
Dec,  1557 


bur.  at  Colyton 
16  Jan.,  1566 


Edward  Vye=Maryan  Hoore 


bap.  26  Feb.,  1549 
bur.  25  May,  1629 
at  Colyton 


bap.  7  June,  1555, 
marr.  5  June,  1592, 
bur.  27  Dec,  1639, 
at  Colyton,  da.  of 
Harrye  Hoore,  mar. 
13  July,  1544,  to 
Johane  Tycken  at  Colyton 


"I 

John  Vye=Elsabeth 


of  Getsayne, 
bur.  at  Coly- 
ton 3  May, 
1579 


I 

Symon  Vye; 
bap.  8  March, 
1558,  bur.  27 
Aug.,  1643,  at 
Colyton 


Agnes  Lippingcott 
marr.  at  Colyton  24  Nov., 
1596,  bur.  at  Colyton  30 
Aug.,  1646.  dau.  to  Marie 
Lippingcott  of  Sidbury 


marr.  at  Colyton 
3  June,  1553 


Margaret  Vye=John  Holmi 


bap.  25  Jan., 
1505,  marr.  17 
Sep.,  1593,  bur. 
5  June,  1643,  at 
Colyton 


bap.  4  Apr 
bur.  26  ¥ 
at  Colyton 


564, 
el  63:, 


Walter  Vye= 
bap.  29  Jan.,  1601, 
bur.  28  Aug.,  1672, 
at  Colyton.  A 
witness  to  the 
marriage  of  John 
Wolcott  and  Mar- 
garet Holmes, 1657 


Jane  Buckland 

bap.  1  May,  163 1,  bur. 
9  May,  1655,  M.I. 
chancel  floor  Colyton 
Church,  dau.  of  John 
Buckland  of  "  Tritch- 
aine  " 


I  2      I  1 

Mary  Vye=Thomas  Holmes=Joice 
of  Purlbridge, 
bap.  8  Aug., 
1596,  bur.  6 
Jan.,  1670,  at 
Colyton 


bap.  7  Dec, 
1599,  bur.  20 
July,  1688,  at 


I 

Joice  Holmes=Thomas 
bap.  18  Oct.,  1626,  Bunstone 
at  Colyton 


Katherine  Holmes 
bap  22  Nov.,  1633 
bur.  1  April,  i66£ 
at  Colyton 


bur  C: 
29  1  . 


I 

Thomas  Wolcott 
bur.  at  Colyton 
19  July,  1659 


John  Wolcott: 
born  1660 


Jane  Moxham. 


da.  Robert 
of  Seaton,  n 
Seaton  24  Apr 
buried  at  Ses 
Nov.,  1693 


IV  : 


William  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
23  Feb.,  1685 


Jinny  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
6  July,  1686 


Joan  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
29  June,  1687 
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Si 


64, 
>32, 


John  Holmes= 
of  Colyton,  bur. 
at    Colyton  16 
April,  1544 


Elizabeth, 
bur.  at  Colyton 
21  March,  1558 


2  1 
Sybbell  Collyer= Thomas  Holmes=Margerye  Weeke, 


of  Up  Lyme,  marr. 
at  Colyton  23 
April,  1550,  bur. 
at  Colyton  4  May, 
1591 


bur.  at  Colyton 
27  Nov.,  1587 


da.  of  Roger  Weeke, 
marr.  18  April,  1540, 
bur.  9  i<eb.,  1549,  at 
Colyton 


Colyton 
1636 


John  Wollcott 
of  Sidbury, 
living  163 1, 
dead  1653 


r 


Lancella  or  Laurell, 
da.  of  John  Streete  of 
Dartmouth,  marr.  lie. 
13  Feb.,  16 1 8  (Vivians 
Marr.  Licences  of  the 
Diocese  of  Exeter) 


John  Holmes 
bap.  19  July,  1628, 
bur.  13  Sep.,  1628, 
at  Colyton 


2     I  1 
Margaret  Holmes=John  Wolcott= Marie  Bennet 


bap.  31  May,  1631, 
marr.  23  June, 
1657,  bur.  28  Feb., 
1665,  at  Colyton 


l 

h  am 
if  at 
■A  384, 

23 


Peter  Wolcott 
bap.  at  Colyton 
3  March,  1662, 
bur.  Colyton  30 
Sep.,  1664 


of  Sidbury, 
3rd  son 


Margaret  Wolcott 
bap.  Colyton  28 
Feb.,  1665,  bur. 
Colyton  12  March, 
1665 


marr.  at  Aylesbeare 
6  July,  1654,  bur.  at 
Aylesbeare  30  Jan., 
1654,  da.  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Bennet  of 
Rosemont  Ford, 
Aylesbeare  (from 
Parish  Church  Re- 
gisters) 


John  Wolcott= Deborah  Huyshe 
bap.  Seaton  bap.  Seatcn  4  Nov.,  1685,  marr. 
4  Sep.,  1688  6  Jan.,  1714,  da.  of  James 
Huyshe  of  Sand  and  his  wife 
Urith,  da.  of  Edmond  Walrond 
of  Bovey  (vide  "  Walrond  of 
Bovey  Pedigree,"  Devon.  Assoc. 
Transactions,  1907,  vol.  xxxix.) 


Maximilian  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
30  Oct.,  1689 
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Robert  Vye=Agnes 


of  Colyton,  bur. 
at  Colyton  26 
Dec,  1557 


bur.  at  Colyton 
16  Jan.,  1566 


Edward  Vye=Maryan  Hoore 


bap.  26  Feb.,  1549 
bur.  25  May,  1629 
at  Colyton 


bap.  7  June,  1555, 
marr.  5  June,  1592, 
bur.  27  Dec.,  1639, 
at  Colyton,  da.  of 
Harry e  Hoore,  mar. 
13  July,  1544,  to 
Johane  Tycken  at  Colyton 


I 

John  Vye=Elsabeth 


of  Getsayne, 
bur.  at  Coly- 
ton 3  May, 
1579 


Symon  Vye: 
bap.  8  March, 
1558,  bur.  27 
Aug.,  1643,  at 
Colyton 


Agnes  Lippingcott 
marr.  at  Colyton  24  Nov., 
1596,  bur.  at  Colyton  30 
Aug.,  1646.  dau.  to  Marie 
Lippingcott  of  Sidbury 


marr.  at  Colyton 
3  June,  1553 


Margaret  Vye 
bap.  25  Jan., 
1565,  marr.  17 
Sep.,  1593,  bur. 
5  June,  1643,  at 
Colyton 


John  Ho 
bap.  4  j 
bur.  26 
at  Coly 


Walter  Vye=Jane  Buckland 
bap.  29  Jan.,  1601,       bap.  1  May,  1631,  bur. 


I  2      I  1 

Mary  Vye=Thomas  Holmes=Jo: 


bur.  28  Aug.,  1672, 
at  Colyton.  A 
witness  to  the 
marriage  of  John 
Wolcott  and  Mar- 
garet Holmes,i657 


9  May,  1655,  M.I. 
chancel  floor  Colyton 
Church,  dau.  of  John 
Buckland  of  "Tritch- 


bap.  7  Dec, 
1599,  bur.  20 
July,  1688,  at 


of  Purlbridge, 
bap.  8  Aug., 
1596,  bur.  6 
Jan.,  1670,  at 
Colyton 


Joice  Holmes=Thomas  Katherine  Hol 
bap.  18  Oct.,  1626,  Bunstone  bap  22  Nov.,  11 
at  Colyton  bur.  1  April,  1 

at  Colyton 


Thomas  Wolcott 
bur.  at  Colyton 
19  July,  1659 


John  Wolcott; 
born  1660 


Jane  Moxh; 


William  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
23  Feb.,  1685 


Jinny  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
6  July,  1686 


Joan  Wolcott 
bap.  Seaton 
29  June,  1687 
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t  Colyton 
pril  1550.  1 
I  G>[yt..M  4  a 


LaSlLLI  a  -r  LAUREL!  . 

] >\r;1':-ut!i.  dmt.  I". 
13  Ftb..  I6l>  I  I';;. .1.1. 

A/im  tit,*-,.  </., 
Diocese  of  Exeter) 


>4Apn  1684,  boi 


l'rmi  Wolcott 
bap.  at  Colyton 
3  March,  1662, 


Ml 


M.nv  I 
k..s,-m 


[oau  WoLcor 


Maximilian  W'oLLorr 

bup.  be.it, n 
30  Oct.,  1689 


Urith,  da.  of  Edmond  1 
of  Bovey  (vide  "  Wal 
Bovey  Pedigree,"  Devo 
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From  Aylesbeare  Parish  Church  registers : — 
1654.  John  Woollkott  gent  sonne  of  Mrs.  Larrell  Woollkott 
of  Sidford  in  the  parish  of  Sidbury  widdo  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Bennet  daughter  to  Mrs.  Mary  Bennet  of 
Rosemont  Ford  of  this  parish  married  the  vith  daie 
of  July. 

1654.    Mrs-  Mary  Woollkott  wife  of  Mr.  John  Woollkott 
buried  xxxth  of  January. 
From  Colyton  Parish  Church  registers  : — 

1657.  John  Wollcott  of  Sidbury  gent  was  married  to  Mar- 
garett  Hollmes  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Holmes  of 
Colyton  the  xxiiith  day  of  June  by  William  ffry 
esqre  one  of  the  Justicies  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County  of  Devon  according  to  the  late  acte  of  Par- 
liament in  the  presence  of  John  Purchase,  Water  Vye. 

1665.    Margarett  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Woollcott,  was  buried 
the  xxviiith  ffebruary. 
From  Seaton  Parish  Church  registers  : — 

1684.  Mr.  John  Wolcott  and  Jane  Moxham  married  xxivth 
of  Aprill. 

1693.    Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Wolcott  interred  23  November. 

The  following  memorial  inscription  copied  from  Mr. 
Incledon's  manuscript  has  been  kindly  given  me  by  T. 
Wainwright,  Esq. 

Seaton  (in  chancel  on  the  floor), 
Agnis  Moxham 
died  September 
290  1663 
Here  lieth  the  body 
of  Bridget  Moxham 
the  wife  of  Robert 
Moxham  gent  who 
departed  this  life 
ye  17th  day  of  October 
Anno  Dmi.  1689. 

This  inscription  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  Seaton  Church. 

This  abstract  of  will,  from  "  Extracts  from  Wills  proved 
P.C.C.",  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Smith,  is  evidently  that  of  the  above 
Robert  Moxham's  father ;  it  is  interesting  as  mentioning 
"  The  borough  of  Colyford." 

"  Robert  Moxam  the  elder  of  Beere  in  psh.  Seaton  Co.  Devon  : 
yeoman  :  in  the  tenure  of  John  Jerrent  otherwise  Braddick  :  John  Starr 
late  of  Beere  :  Johane  Cowley  widow  deceased  :  land  in  Colyford  psh 
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of  Colyton  :  my  son  Robert  Moxam  :  the  borough  of  Colyford  in  psh  of 
Colyton  :  dated  23  March  1651  :  60  Aylett." 

In  an  old  house  in  Colyton,  in  one  of  the  rooms  over 
the  fire-place,  on  a  large  stone  is  cut : — 

Who  so  feareth  the  Lord  shall  prospere  and  in  the  daie  of  his 
ende  he  shall  be  blessed.    E.V .— M.V.— 1610. 

The  initials  stand  for  Edward  Vye  and  Maryan  Vye. 

Thomas  Holmes,  of  Colyton,  by  his  will  dated  8th  June, 
1670,  proved  23rd  Feb.,  1670,  20  Duke,  left  a  charge  on 
Rowlandsham  of  £3  a  year  for  ever,  to  be  distributed  in 
bread,  made  of  14  loaves  to  the  dozen,  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Colyton,  that  a  man  and  his  wife  might  receive 
each  of  them  one  by  the  week  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  distributor,  who  was  to 
be  appointed  by  his  heirs  or  executors,  provided  they  should 
not  retain  this  office  to  themselves,  and  to  such  distributor 
he  allowed  the  surplusage  of  eight  shillings  out  of  the  said 
£3  by  the  year  for  his  care  and  pains.  And  for  the  better 
security  of  this  legacy,  he  authorised  the  feoffees  and  twenty 
men,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of 
the  parish  of  Colyton,  to  demand  it  as  a  rent-charge  upon 
Rowlandsham. 

From  the  Parliamentary  Report,  1820. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

59.  Ministers  of  Seaton  (IV.,  p.  262,  par.  143 ;  V., 
p.  42,  par.  28). — Since  writing  par.  28,  I  have  gleaned  a 
few  more  facts  as  to  Henry  Paynter  and  his  family,  mainly 
from  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Petrock,  Exeter 
("  St.  P."  below)  most  kindly  shown  to  me  by  the  Rector, 
the  Revd.  William  David.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  Mrs.  Rose-Troup's  valuable  paper  on  "A 
Forgotten  Page  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Seaton," 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1898 
("  D.A."  below)  which  all  who  are  interested  in  Seaton 
should  read. 

I  will,  however,  first  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  record  of  the 
licence  granted  on  12th  January,  1612-3,  for  Henry  Payn- 
ter's  marriage  with  his  first  wife,  and  that  of  the  marriage 
itself  in  Seaton  Church.    One  other  marriage  licence  was 
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issued  from  the  Bishop's  Registry  on  that  day,  the  essential 
portions  of  the  two  entries  being  as  follows : — 

William  Starre  of  Plimouth  and  Jane  Kingvode  {sic)  of  the  same. 

Henry  Paynter  of  Seaton  and  Mary  Starre  of  the  same. 

And,  as  it  was  clearly  Jane  Starre  who  married  Mr.  Paynter 
(see  also  the  entry  of  her  burial  in  Seaton  register)  it  was, 
presumably,  Mary  Kingvode  who  became  Mrs.  Starre.  The 
fact  of  the  two  licences  having  been  granted  on  the  same 
day  may  possibly  indicate  some  relationship  between  William 
and  Jane  Starre. 

John  Micoe,  Curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Petrock,  was 
buried  on  29th  March,  1632  (St.  P.)  and  on  7th  April 
following  a  sequestration  of  the  emoluments  of  that  cure 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Paynter,  who  evidently  became  thence- 
forth the  curate.  He  had  married  again  in  the  early  part 
of  1630,  the  lady  being  Priscilla,  widow  of  Thomas  Fones 
(D.A.)  (daughter  of  John  Burgess,  m.a.,  d.d.,  Rector  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  and  Prebendary,  first  of  Wellington  and 
then  of  Hansacre,  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  (who  died  31st 
August,  1635,  aged  about  74)  and  of  Dorothy  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wilcox  [Diet.  Nat.  Biog.] ,  and  on 
6th  January,  1632-3,  "  Henery,  the  son  of  Mr.  Henery 
Painter,  minister,"  was  baptized ;  but  the  child  was  buried 
on  19th  April,  1634  ^0 

Mr.  Paynter's  step-daughter  Ursula,  whose  marriage 
licence  on  21st  October,  1636,  was  mentioned  in  par.  28, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  his  second  wife  by  her  first  hus- 
band, Bezaleel  Sherman  (D.A.)  and  Ursula's  husband, 
William  Skynner,  who,  at  the  date  of  the  licence,  was  Curate 
of  Collompton,  was  instituted  to  that  vicarage  in  1637  ;  but 
on  19th  June,  1641,  "  Mrs.  Ursilla,  the  wiffe  of  Mr.  William 
Skinner,  was  buried "  (St.  P.)  and  in  1643  Mr.  Skynner 
died  (Episcopal  Registers). 

On  27th  July,  1641,  Mr.  Paynter's  second  daughter 
married  his  wife's  only  son — "  Mr.  John  Sharman,  minister, 
and  Elizabeth  Painter  were  married  " — and  their  two  chil- 
dren, Ursilla  and  Precilla,  were,  respectively,  baptized  on 
29th  May,  1642,  and  30th  July,  1643 ;  but  on  10th  September, 
1643,  Mrs.  Sherman  was  buried  (St.  P.) 

Mr.  Paynter  was,  apparently,  still  at  Exeter  about 
November,  1643  (D.A.)  but  he  must  have  subsequently  left 
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there,  for  having  died  intestate,  he  was  described  as  "  late 
of  the  City  of  Exeter,  but  in  Bradwell,  co.  Essex,  deceased," 
in  the  grant  of  administration  of  his  estate,  on  15th  October, 
1646,  to  his  daughter  Sarah,  his  relict  Priscilla  having 
renounced  (P.C.C.  Admon.  Act  Book,  fo.  116).  The  usual 
documents  in  connection  with  an  intestacy  (bond,  inventory, 
and,  in  this  case,  renunciation)  are,  however,  unfortunately 
missing.  There  are  two  parishes  called  Bradwell  in  Essex, 
and  I  am  unable  to  say  definitely  which  was  the  one 
meant,  but,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  Mr.  Paynter  in  the 
registers  of  Bradwell  by  the  Sea,  which  begin  at  1558,  I 
presume  the  parish  meant  must  be  Bradwell  by  Cogges- 
hall,  the  registers  of  which  do  not  now  begin  until  1704. 
The  date  of  the  administration  seems  to  explain  why  the 
Vicarage  of  Seaton  was  not  filled  prior  to  the  Restoration, 
for  the  last  recorded  institution  to  a  benefice  by  George 
Parry,  ll.d.,  the  Vicar-General  of  the  absentee  Bishop 
Brownrigge,  took  place  on  23rd  June,  1646,  and,  from  14th 
August  following  at  least,  the  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  to  act  in  his  absence  refused  to  institute  to 
vacant  benefices,  alleging  (on  and  after  1st  January,  1646-7) 
as  the  grounds  for  such  refusal,  "  that  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Bishop  in  that  behalf  had  been,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  (as  it  was  asserted)  taken  away." 

There  are  also  two  other  entries  in  St.  Petrock's 
register  which  may  relate  to  a  son  born  to  Mr.  Paynter 
between  his  eldest  daughter,  Martha,  born  1613-4  (D.A.) 
and  Mrs.  Sherman,  born  16 18,  as  they  record  that  on 
20th  July,  1646,  was  baptized,  and  on  15th  August  follow- 
ing was  buried,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Edward  Painter. 

It  may  also  be  worth  while  to  note  that  on  12th  December, 
1634,  a  licence  was  granted  for  the  marriage  of  John 
Noseworthie,  of  Mannaton,  and  Alice  Baylie,  of  Germans- 
week,  but,  although  there  are  coincidences  as  to  the  man's 
name  and  the  places,  this  entry  does  not,  if  Mr.  E.  Windeatt 
be  correct  (D.  A.  Trans.,  1896,  p.  230)  refer  to  the  John 
Nosworthy  of  Seaton  and  Manaton.        W.  E.  Mugford. 

60.  Salt  Officers  of  Seaton. — William  Stukeley, 
m.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.a.s.,  in  Itinerarmm  Curiosum,  mdcclxxvi.,  in 
his  description  of  Seaton,  writes : — "  More  inward  toward 
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the  land,  beyond  the  great  bank  of  beach,  is  a  marsh 
which  the  sea  has  made,  landing  itself  up  when  its  free 
flux  was  hindered.  This  is  full  of  salt-pans,  into  which 
they  take  the  sea-water  at  high  tides." 

In  the  Seaton  parish  church  registers  are  the  following 
entries  to  Salt  Officers  : — 

1706.  Mr.  John  Jones,  Salt  Officer,  interred  November  27. 
1716.    Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Abel  Vaughan,  Salt  Officer? 

and  of  Margaret,  his  wife,  baptized  February  17. 
1 72 1.    Mr.    William    Crawford,    Salt    Officer,    buried  9 

September. 

1726.  Mr.  Jonathan  Bawden,  Salt  Officer  at  Seaton,  buried 
26  day  of  December,  1726. 

1728.    Mr.  Joseph  Higgison,  Salt  Officer,  buried  9  April. 

1727.  Mr.  William  Davyes,  Salt  Officer,  buried  9  March. 
In  Seaton  Church  are  two   memorial  tablets ;  one  on 

the  nort  h  wall  of  the  chancel  is  inscribed : — 

To  the 
Memory 
of  Mr  Jonathan  Bawden 
Salt  Officer.    He  was  born  at  West 

Lowe  in  Cornwall  of  which 
he  was  sometime  Mayor.    He  was 
a  person  very  pious  honest  and  generous. 
He  died  to  the  great  Grief  of  his 
friends  Decern,  xxiv.  A.D.  1726 

set.  suae  lvi 
and  was  buried  near  this  wall. 
As  a  portion  of  the  above  inscription  is  indecipherable, 
T.  Wainwright,  Esq.,  has  kindly  supplied  the  full  inscrip- 
tion from  Mr.  Incledon's  manuscript. 

The  other  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is 
inscribed : — 

Near 
this  place  lieth 
interred  the  body  of 
Abraham  Sydenham 
of  this  parish  Salt  Officer 
which  office  he  enjoyed 
40  years  he  died  Novem. 
12th  1748  Aged  69. 
Also  the  body  of  Sarah 
Sydenham  his  wife  She 
died  November  the 
15th  1748  Aged  64. 
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In  the  churchyard  opposite  the  tower  door  is  a  grave- 
stone with  this  portion  only  of  the  inscription  readable  : — 
Jane  wife  of  William 
Hatson  and  daughter 
of  John  Cole  Salt 
Officer  


Amy  wife  of  William 

Hatson  

 1745. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

61.  Larder  Monument  in  Upton  Pyne  Church. — In 
the  xcviiith  volume  of  Hearne's  Remarks  and  Collections,  all 
the  valuable  interesting  and  useful  parts  of  which  are  being 
printed  by  the  Oxfovd  Historical  Society  (Hearnes  Remarks,  etc., 
vol.  viii.,  p.  129)  will  be  found  an  epitaph,  only  a  very 
few  words  of  which  now  remain.  He  heads  it,  An  Epitaph  in 
the  Church  of  Upton  .  .  .  .,  near  Exeter. 

Abeo,  Sed  nescio  quo  redeam,  sed 

nescio  quando  fortasse  dies  iste 
Supremus  erit :  Ortus  cuncta  suos 
repetunt, 
Et  redit  in  nihilum  qnod  fuit 
ante  nihil. 
Orate  pro  anima  Larder. 
Although  it  is  not  so  shown  the  Christian  name  of  the 
deceased  preceded,  no  doubt,  the  surname  in  the  original 
epitaph.     Only  a  fragment  of  this  inscription,  now  remains. 
Orate    pro    aia    Edmdi    Larder,    ar.     Mr.  Hamilton 
Rogers  (Monumental  Effigies  Parish   Churches,   South  Devon, 
p.  41),  dates  the  effigy,  which  is  on  a  raised  tomb  under 
a  canopy  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  late  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century,  and  considers  that  it  represents  Edmund 
Larder,  whose  mother  was  a  Pyne  of  Upton  Pyne. 

J.B.R. 

62.  Poems  on  Devonshire. — John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  a 
memoir  of  whom,  by  Mr.  Richard  Garnett,  is  in  the  D.  N.  B., 
published  in  1821  as  "  by  John  Hamilton,"  a  volume  entitled 
The  Garden  of  Florence  and  other  Poems.  The  Garden  of  Florence, 
which  was  a  tale  of  Boccaccio  in  verse,  was  to  have  been 
issued  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  poems  by  Keats. 
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This  little  volume  contained  (pp.  95-103)  a  poem  in  blank 
verse  on  Devon,  which  Mr.  Garnett  describes  as  "  finely  felt 
lines."  The  poet  imagines  himself  on  a  hill,  where  beneath 
him  runs 

" .    .    .    the  wandering  Sid 
with  its  lilac  flowers  "  ; 

but  alas!  it  is  only  a  vision  of  the  poet,  and  he  is  "lonely 
in  this  populous  city."    The  waves,  the  birds,  the  bees  are  all 
".    .    .    quiet  now,  or  only  heard 
Like  mellow'd  murmurings  of  the  distant  sea." 

The  second  poem  (pp.  106-9)  is  called  "  lines  to  a  valley," 
and  the  valley  is  that  of  "  Sweet  Ide  !  "  with  its  view  of 
"city  old  and  gray."    He  protests  that  he  can 
.    .    say  but  feebly  what  I  feel 
Of  thee,  sweet  Ide  !  but  I  will  steal 
Again  to  thee  at  autumn-tide." 

The  verse  of  Reynolds  is  reminiscent  of  the  poetic  con- 
ceptions of  greater  men,  but  his  lines  often  rise  to  a  high 
level  and  both  these  pieces  contain  passages  of  much  beauty. 

W.  P.  Courtney. 

63.  A  Vicar  of  Branscombe  (V.,  p.  45,  par.  31). — As 
the  compiler  of  the  list  of  the  Vicars  referred  to  in  par. 
31,  I  think  that  the  following  extract  from  the  record  of 
the  institution  of  10th  January,  1660-1  (not  1660)  conclu- 
sively shows  that  there  had  been  no  Vicars  since  the  death, 
in  1650,  of  Edward  Pyrm,  m.a.  (instituted  nth  September, 
1 641) : — "  Admisit  Willielmum  Pring,  clericum,  in  artibus  bacca- 
laureum,  ad  Vicariam  perpetuam  ecclesia  parochialis  de  Brauns- 
combe,  jam,  per  mortem  naturalem  Edwardi  Pynn,  clerici,  ultimi 
Incumbentis  ibidem,  vacantem" 

During  the  interregnum  there  was,  in  most  of  the 
parishes  where  the  incumbent  had  died,  or  been  expelled, 
or  prevented  by  force  from  fulfilling  his  duties,  a  succes- 
sion of  ministers,  of  one  kind  or  another,  mainly  Puritan 
preachers  or  time-serving  clerks.  Robert  Drake  is  said  in 
par.  31  to  have  been  in  holy  orders,  but  no  particulars 
are  given,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  17th  century  registers  of  this  diocese  down  to  the 
Restoration,  while  it  is  stated  in  the  Hugo  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  compiled  from  the  registers  at  Wells  by, 
it  is  believed,  Edmund  Archer,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  and 
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of  Wells,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  (Weaver's 
Somerset  Incumbents)  that  the  place  of  William  Locket,  the 
Rector  of  West  Monkton,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  house 
for  his  fidelity  to  King  Charles,  was  filled  by  schismatics 
mostly  preachers  ;  and  that  the  last  of  these,  Robert  Drake, 
was  ejected  in  1662  for  his  refusal  to  conform.  He  had  not, 
of  course,  received  Episcopal  institution  to  West  Monkton 
any  more  than  he  had  to  Branscombe,  and  his  name  is  not 
even  mentioned  as  having  been  deprived  in  the  record  of 
the  institution,  in  1662,  of  James  Douch  to  the  former 
benefice,  the  Rectory  being  then  merely  stated  to  be 
"  vacant."  Edward  Northwherthy  was  probably  identical 
with  Edward  Noseworthy,  mentioned  by  me  in  par.  28 
("  Ministers  of  Seaton,")  but  whether  he  was  a  time- 
server,  or,  having  been  expelled  from  some  curacy  by  the 
Puritans,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  this  parish,  I  cannot  say, 
although  the  nearness  of  Seaton,  and  the  presence  there 
of  the  Nonconformist  John  Nosworthy,  rather  inclines  one 
to  think  that  he  jwas  the  former. 

\}k  \fl./?.$7  W.  E.  Mugford. 

64.  Colyton  Marriages  in  Exeter  Cathedral. — The 
completion  of  the  printing  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Record  Society,  of  the  Exeter  Cathedral  Register  of  Baptisms, 
Marriages,  and  Burials,  shows  that  an  excellent  and  long 
needed  piece  of  work  has  been  accomplished.  A  feature  of 
local  interest  is  the  number  of  Colyton  folk  who  were  married 
in  our  Cathedral.  Glancing  through  the  pages,  the  eye 
catches  entries  of  such,  scrupulous  care  having  evidently 
been  taken  by  the  early  scribes  to  distinguish  between 
"  Colyton  "  and  "  Colyton- Rawleigh." 

Here  are  a  few  entries  which  may,  perchance,  call  up 
forgotten  names  and  old-time  associations  : — 
1722    Lewis,  William,  of  Colyton,  &  Joan  Leigh,  of  the 
same,  26  Feb. 

1723.    Hickes,  John,  of  Colyton,  &  Mary  Pince,  of  Shute, 
2  April 

1723.    Blackaller,  Peter,  of  Colyton,  &  Sarah  Power,  of  the 

same,  15  April. 
1723.    Power,  Daniel,   of  Colyton,   &   Susanna  Bond,  of 

Yarcombe,  16  April. 

H 
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Curious  to  find  two  marriages  of  well-known  Colyton 
names,  on  two  successive  days ;  were  they  sister  and 
brother  ? 

1723.    Stocker,  John,  of  Colyton,  &  Elizabeth  Anning,  of 

the  same,  19  April. 
1723.    Tucker,  Humphry,  of  Colyton,  &  Ann  Overmass,  of 

ye  same,  10  May. 

1723.  Bishop,  James,  of  Colyton,  &  Dorothy  ffarrant,  of  the 

same,  13  September. 

1724.  Cole,  Robert,  of  Colyton,  &  Elizabeth  Newberry,  of 
the  same,  4  Aug. 

1726.  Towgood,  Matthew,  of  Shepton-mallet,  in  Somerset, 
&  Eliz.  Slade,  of  Colyton,  20  Oct. 
Towgood  had  been  assistant  minister  at  George's  Meeting, 
Colyton,  under  the  Rev.  Samuel  Short.  In  addition  to  his 
ministerial  work,  he  kept  an  Academy  for  young  men, 
instructing  them  in  classical  and  theological  learning,  "  an 
office  for  which  his  solid  attainments  well  fitted  him  ;  but 
his  habits  of  study  and  absence  of  thought  often  led  him 
into  many  singular  and  laughable  mistakes  and  blunders." 
He  became  minister  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  1716,  and  journeyed 
from  there  to  claim  his  Colyton  bride.  She  was  of  the  well 
known  family  of  Slade,  devoted  members  of  the  Meeting, 
possibly  daughter  of  Benjamin  Slade,  living  in  171 1,  and 
sister  to  John  Slade  (d.  1790,  set.  71),  the  grandfather  of 
Le  Vieux  Slade  Symes  (d.  1833),  the  chief  surgeon  then  at 
Colyton,  and  of  Elizabeth  Symes  (d.  i860),  who  will  be 
remembered  by  a  few  of  our  older  readers.  Towgood 
published  some  "  Remarks  on  the  profane  and  absurd  use 
of  the  old  English  word  Damn.'" 

1735.    Parsons,  Thomas,  of  A  [x]  minster,  &  Mary  Street,  of 

Colyton,  1  Aug. 
1737.    Veryard,  Ellias,  of  Colyton,  &  Elizabeth  Tarrant,  of 

the  same,  24  Aug. 
1741.    Stokes,  William,  of  Colliton,  Cordwainer,  &  Mary 

Marker,  of  the  same,  23  Feb. 
After  this  year,  Colyton  folk  (so  far  as  our  Cathedral 
Register  would  shew)  stayed  at  home  to  be  married  in  their 
own  parish.    The  vicars  of  Colyton  for  the  period  covered 
by  these  entries.  1722-1741,  were: — 
George  North,  vicar  in  1714. 
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Peter  Burnaford,  admitted  4  Feby.,  1728-9,  i.e.,  modern 

reckoning  1729,  on  whose  resignation 
John  Fisher  succeeded,  15  October,  1734. 
George  Anstis,  admitted  30  Sept.,  1737,   on  Fisher's 
death.    Re-admitted  10  Oct.,  1738. 
The  minister  of  George's  Meeting — then  known  as  the 
Old  Meeting — the  only  other  place  of  worship  in  the  town  at 
that  time,  was  : — 

William  Youatt,  1 715- 1745. 
Not  without  interest  to  some  Colyton  people  are  these 
further  entries  from  our  Cathedral  Registers : — 

1722.  Liddon,  Samuell,  of  Axminster,  &  Elizabeth  Searle, 
of  the  same,  26  Feb. 

1723.  Gwyn,  Leonard,  of  Gwenpe,  in  the  county  of 
Caermarthen,  gent.,  &  ffrancis  Lloyd,  of  Clist  St. 
George,  10  Dec. 

1773.  Kingdon,  Zachariah,  of  the  Close,  Lace-maker,  & 
Elizabeth  Ball,  of  the  same,  by  Licence,  15  Aug. 
Thomas  Comins,  Official.  Witnesses,  Wm.  Ball,  Isaac 
Creswell. 

1795.    Holland,  John,  of  Exeter,  Lieut,  in  the  Londonderry 
Regt.  of  Foot,  &  Apphia  Hogg,  of  the  Close,  by 
Licence,  29  Nov.    James  Newcombe,  Vicar.  Witnesses, 
Robt.  Smith,  Fanny  Hogg,  Thos.  Risdon. 
Apphia  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Hogg,  minister 
of  the  Mint  Meeting,  Exeter,  tutor  of  the  Exeter  Academy 
(D.  N.  &  Q.,  1906,  p.  108-10),  and  subsequently  a  banker 
in  the  city,  by  his  second  wife,  Apphia  Bailer. 

A  copy  of  these  well-printed  registers  should  be  placed 
in  every  parish  chest  and  public  library  in  the  county. 

George  Eyre  Evans. 

65.  Exeter  Churches. — Introduction  :  p.  3,  Peter 
de  Palerna's  list  of  the  Exeter  Chapels — The  parish  of  another 
chapel — St.  Cuthbert — was  merged  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul 
on  3  March,  1285-6  (Preby.  Hingeston -Randolph's  Brones- 
combe  and  Quivil) ;  p.  4,  Limitation  of  the  Parishes — In  the 
chronicle  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Old  Exeter  MS. 
recently  published  as  an  Appendix  to  D.  N.  and  Q.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  parishes  were  set  out  in  bounds  in  1222, 
and  as,  from  internal  evidence,  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
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chronicle  was  written,  at  the  latest,  in  1308,  the  statement 
is  probably  correct. 

All  Hallows,  Goldsmith  Street:  p.  13,  Rectors  of — Robert 
Oland,  B.A.,  1636;  William  John  Wesley  Webb,  1876.  The 
latter  was  identical  with  William  Everitt,  Rector  of  St.  Lawrence, 
mentioned  on  p.  77.  He  changed  his  surname  and  omitted 
two  of  his  Christian  names  (the  latter  an  unusual  thing  to 
do),  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  official  note  has  been 
taken. 

St.  Edmund  :   p.  31,  Rectors  of — Nicholas  Hooper,  1632. 

Holy  Trinity  :  p.  56,  Rev.  G.  H.  Shield — Called  Pedlar 
before  his  marriage  to  Miss  Shield,  and  a  son  of  the  George 
and  Emma  Pedlar  whose  M.I's  are  given  ? 

St.  John:  p.  67,  St.  John  Arches — This  was  the  name 
temp.  Bp.  Stafford  and  until  after  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  later  part  of  that  century  (and 
possibly  since)  the  church  itself  was  often  called  "  St.  John's 
Bow."  In  the  Transcript  of  the  Parish  Register  for  1635 
the  extraordinary  title  was  invented  for  it  of  "  Sainte  Johns 
the  Archer"  \  p.  72,  Income  of  benefice — Through  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  John  Popham,  B.A.,  the  yearly 
income  was  again  increased  from  about  £175  to  about  £200. 

St.  Katherine's  Chapel :  p.  90 — From  a  document  regis- 
tered in  the  Chapter  muniment  Chronicon  Exoniense  this 
building  was,  apparently,  in  existence  before  9  May,  1450. 

St.  Leonard :  p.  85,  Rectors  of— John  Wynnell,  1636. 

St.  Mary  Arches:  p.  94,  Tomb  of  Thomas  Andrew,  Mayor 
in  1505  and  1510 — This  was  restored  by  Thomas  Andrew, 
Mayor  in  1882;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  another 
Thomas  Andrew  was  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Steps  from  17 
December,  1358,  for,  probably,  about  three  years  (Preby. 
Hingeston- Randolph's  Grandisson). 

W.  E.  Mugford. 

66.  Richard  Langdon. — In  the  note  on  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Exeter,  in  the  last  number,  the  inscription  (which 
I  have  seen)  on  a  tablet  therein  is  as  given  : — "  Richard 
Langdon,  Batchellor  of  Music,  died  8th  September,  1803? 
aged  71."  This  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
associations  of  the  church,  and  if  my  surmise  is  correct, 
was,  and  probably  is  still,  better  remembered  than  any  other 
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in  it.  I  believe  Langdon  was  an  accomplished  musician  and 
the  composer  of  a  double  chant  in  F,  very  popular  in  my 
younger  days,  and  deservedly  so,  but  probably  not  much 
heard  now  in  these  times  of  hard  mechanical  services,  except 
it  may  be  in  a  few  places  where  they  retain  the  old  affection 
for  sweet  sympathetic  music.  I  believe  he  was  the  composer 
of  several  other  pieces,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  one 
of  your  readers  would  send  some  particulars  of  the  life  and 
works  of  this  gifted  man.  The  date  of  the  chant  is  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  W.H.H.R. 

67.  Longevity  of  Clergy  at  Berry  Pomeroy. — Readers 
of  D.  N.  &>  Q.  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  incum- 
bencies of  five  successive  Vicars  of  this  parish  occupied  a 
period  of  248  years — from  Elizabeth  to  William  IV.— from 
the  Armada  to  the  Reform  Act !  viz  : — 

Edward  Procter,  instituted  12  April,  1586. 
William  Randall,  M.A.,  28  January,  1636-7  (on  the  death 
of  E.  P.) 

John  Prince,  21  April,  1681  (on  the  death  of  W.  R.) 
Joseph  (or  John)  Fox,  MA.,  12  October,  1723  (on  the 

death  of  J.  P.)  and 
John  Edwards,  5  April,  1781  (on  the  death  of  J.  F.) 
whose  successor  was  instituted  9  June,  1834. 
The  contrast  between  the  length  of  tenure  of  these  parish 
ministers  and  that  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  is  striking, 
for,  during  the  above  period,  eleven  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  seventeen  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  twenty-four 
Bishops   of  Exeter,  and  thirteen   Archdeacons   of  Totnes 
passed  across  history's  stage.  W.  E.  Mugford. 

68.  Jesus  Day  Sermons. — For  some  two  centuries  it 
was  the  annual  custom  in  Exeter,  on  August  6th  (styled 
Jesus  Day),  to  have  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of  Exeter  in  1549. 
It  is  said  that  the  Mayor  and  Bailiffs  attended  in  their 
robes  and  that  the  preacher  selected  was  the  Mayor's  chaplain. 
I  have  found  copies  of  three  sermons  preached  on  these 
occasions :  one  by  John  Charldon,  D.D.,  in  1594,  and  two 
by  John  Fisher  in  1723  and  1725  respectively.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  other  such  sermons. 

Frances  Rose-Troup. 
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69.  Crosses. — There  is  in  the  Churchyard  at  Twitchen 
(a  village  about  six  miles  from  S.  Molton),  the  remains  of 
a  cross,  a  monolith  similar  to  the  one  at  Brightleigh,  but 
the  top  of  the  cross  has  disappeared.  There  is  also  a  good 
Norman  font  in  the  church.  The  curacy  is  annexed  to  the 
Vicarage  of  North  Molton. 

H.  S. 

70.  Some  Notes  on  the  Ancient  Records  preserved 
in  Kingsbridge  Church. — Some  years  ago,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  former  Vicar  of  Kingsbridge,  the  Rev. 
A.  H.  Simms,  a  number  of  ancient  documents  which  had 
been  lying  for  ages  in  an  old  chest  in  the  vestry  of  Kings- 
bridge  Church,  were  brought  to  light  and  were  handed  by 
Mr.  Simms  to  Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph  for  examina- 
tion. The  results  of  the  examination  were  published  by 
the  learned  Prebendary  in  the  pages  of  the  Western  Antiquary 
with  short  and  free  abstracts  and  translations  of  the 
documents.  Attention  having  been  thus  drawn  to  the  matter, 
it  was  felt  by  some  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  town  of 
Kingsbridge  that  these  relics  of  a  past  age  should  continue 
to  be  subject  to  damp  and  decay,  and  the  present  writer 
moved  a  resolution  in  vestry  unsuccessfully  §  for  a  grant 
of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  suitable  case  with 
drawers  for  their  preservation  and  exhibition  in  our  church. 
A  private  subscription  was  then  started  and  a  glass  case 
was  provided  and  ultimately  fixed  in  the  north  chancel 
aisle.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Simms  I  selected  and  tran- 
scribed a  few  of  the  most  legible  and  characteristic  of  the 
documents,  and  placed  the  transcripts  on  view  beside  the 
originals.  While  doing  this  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  of  interest  or  service  if  the  names  of  places  and  persons 
recorded  were  collated  and  brought  into  notice  enlarging 
upon  any  points  of  interest  suggested  by  them. 

No  one  looking  over  these  documents  as  I  have  done 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  marvellous  persistency  with 
which  names  of  people  living  more  than  five  hundred  years 
ago  continue  generation  after  generation,  and  appear  in 
large  numbers  in  our  midst  to-day.  Now  that  the  railway 
has  invaded  the  South  Hams  so  far  as  Kingsbridge  there 
has  been  more  interchanging  of  the  population,  and,  as  a 
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consequence,  old  names  are  disappearing  and  new  ones 
taking  their  places,  so  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

In  the  deeds  are  found  the  names  of  a  number  of  the 
ancient  Portreeves  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke :  and 
while  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  remark  that  Dod- 
brooke was  formerly  the  burgh  of  Dodbrooke,  and  had  its 
Portreeves  as  well  as  Kingsbridge.  The  title  of  Portreeve 
or  Portgrave  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Portgerefa, 
signifying  the  Town  Reeve  just  as  Sheriff  signifies  the  Shire 
Reeve.  It  is  generally  rendered  in  Latin  in  these  deeds  as 
"  Prepositus,"  and  although  the  meanings  of  the  Latin  and 
Saxon  words  are  not  precisely  identical,  they  both  indicate 
that  the  person  holding  the  title  was  the  principal  lay  per- 
sonage of  the  town.  The  title  was  probably  held  without 
interruption  for  some  centuries  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  then  the  Portreeves,  with  one  exception,  aspired  to  a 
higher  dignity,  for  in  A.D.  1414,  1415,  1422,  and  1425, 
and  probably  in  the  intermediate  years  they  were  designated 
Mayors  of  the  burgh  of  Kingsbridge  ;  and  although  from 
the  year  1452  and  downwards  they  dropped  from  their 
higher  estate,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  title  seems  again  to  have  been  held  and 
to  have  been  sanctioned  in  high  places,  for  a  receipt  is  in 
existence  from  a  collector  of  royal  dues  in  the  West  of 
England  shewing  clearly  that  whatever  the  Portreeve  him- 
self thought  about  it,  the  royal  collector  signed  this  receipt 
as  "  Received  from  the  Mayor  of  Kingsbridge." 

The  first  Portreeve  of  Kingsbridge  mentioned  is  John 
Clement,  A.D.  1332,  Edward  III.,  sixth  year,  and  the  first 
Mayor,  Andrew  Blakehalle,  A.D.  1414,  Henry  V.,  second 
year.  The  latter  name  is  that  of  a  well  known  Devonshire 
family,  and  the  former  name  lingers  in  our  neighbourhood 
to  the  present  day.  The  first  recorded  name  of  the  Port- 
reeves of  the  burgh  of  Dodbrooke  is  that  of  Walter  Gova, 
or  Gove,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1361.  I  have 
formed  a  list  of  names  of  Mayors  and  Portreeves  of  Kings- 
bridge  and  Dodbrooke  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  more,  all 
collected  from  these  deeds  and  this  list  doubtless  could  be 
supplemented  from  other  records. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  came  these  deeds 
which,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  non-ecclesiastical, 
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being  simple  conveyances  and  leases  of  property,  to  be 
in  the  custody  of  Kingsbridge  Church.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  in  early  times  very  few  persons  could  read 
or  write ;  such  accomplishments  were  confined  to  the 
clerkly  or  clerical  class  who  transacted  all  the  conveyancing 
work  that  lawyers  are  now  called  upon  to  do.  It  is  possible, 
if  not  most  probable,  that  the  church  was  made  the  store- 
room or  registry  for  the  safe  custody  of  documents  of  title. 
The  sale  of  property  was  made,  the  clerk  or  monk  drawing 
up  the  deed,  and  at  the  enfeoffment  the  parties  affixed 
their  seals  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  townsmen,  among 
whom  the  Portreeve  generally  figured.  The  names  of  the 
witnesses  were  appended  to  the  instrument  by  the  scribe, 
and  the  deed  was  then  deposited  in  the  church  registry  for 
safe  custody,  and  we  may  well  say  that  these  deeds  have 
been  safely  kept.  They  have  been  kept  so  long  that  all 
record  of  the  continuity  of  title  has  been  entirely  lost, 
although  a  few  properties,  notably  the  site  on  which  the 
Town  Hall  stands,  can  even  now  be  identified. 

It  is  fairly  demonstrable  that  the  church  of  Kingsbridge 
is  more  ancient  than  is  usually  supposed ;  at  all  events  a 
church  certainly  existed  on  part  of  the  present  site  in  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  probably  long  before. 
This  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  earliest  document  among 
the  collection,  and  which  is  an  examination  of  witnesses 
taken  in  A.D.  1309  at  Exeter  in  Bishop  Stapeldon's  time 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  petition  shewed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  that  the  church  had  existed  with 
all  ecclesiastical  rights,  save  that  of  sepulture,  for  at  least 
sixty  years  before  the  last  mentioned  date  :  this  brings  us 
back  to  about  A.D.  1250,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
it  is  fairly  to  be  assumed  that  if  a  church  existed  at  that 
time  with  all  these  rights,  it  must  have  been  built  a  con- 
siderable time  previously.  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
traces  of  this  very  early  building  exist,  possibly  some  of 
the  stone  work  or  the  piscinas  in  the  chancel  and  transepts 
may  be  referable  to  this  period,  but  this  is  very  doubtful, 
and  I  am  not  competent  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon 
the  point.  It  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of  these  deeds 
that  the  two  burghs  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke  were 
at  this  early  period   more  closely  mixed  up  in  business 
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matters  than  they  have  been  in  later  times  until  they  were 
again  recently  united  under  a  District  Council.  Many  of  these 
business  transactions  were  witnessed  by  the  Portreeves 
both  of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke,  and  further,  the  same 
person  sometimes  was  the  Portreeve  of  both  places  in  the 
same  year;  notably  in  1371,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
John  Lome,  junr.,  appears  to  have  held  both  offices,  and  in 
the  year  1384,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  same  occurs 
with  John  Radewille  ;  also  more  persons  held  properties  in 
both  places  than  is  the  case  in  the  present  day.  The  list 
of  Portreeves  of  both  places  which  are  preserved  may  be 
interesting,  and  I  now  purpose  to  give  them  in  order  of  date. 
Unfortunately  there  are  more  gaps  in  the  list  than  names, 
but  that  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
as  in  recent  times,  a  Portreeve  may  have  held  his  office 
for  many  years.  I  have  completed  the  list  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  after  that  time  the 
names  of  the  Portreeves  as  such  are  not  so  often  mentioned 
as  before  in  the  earlier  deeds. 


KINGSBRIDGE. 

DODBROOKE. 

1332. 

John  Clement 

1337. 

John  Boghewode 

1341. 

William  Strika 

1342. 

Adam  Noreys 

1346. 

Roger  Deghere 

1361. 

Richard  Herynge 

Walter  Gova 

1370. 

John  Toker 

Ralph  Richarde 

John  Velda  (bailiff) 

Robert  Combe  (bailiff) 

1371. 

John  Lomb,  junr. 

John  Lombe,  junr. 

1372. 

Walter  Gova 

1374. 

Walter  Dabera 

1376. 

Peter  Holdyche 

1378. 

Thomas  Bowy 

Walter  Dabera  (probably) 

1379. 

John  Bourynge 

1383 

John  Jaycok 

1384. 

John  Radewille 

John  Radewille 

1389. 

John  Lombe 

1391- 

Robert  Combe 

1395. 

John  Hordeuel 

1396. 

John  Hacche  (probably) 

1397. 

Stephen  Strange  (probably) 

1398. 

John  Hacche 

1400. 

Richard  Lokyntone 

1410. 

Thomas  Duer 

1411. 

Koger  Saundere 

William  Waischfelde 
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1414.  Andrew  Blakehalle  (Mayor) 

1415.  David  Ryder  (Mayor) 

1416.  Roger  Saundere 
Robert  Bolde  (bailiff) 

1422.  Robert  Torrynge  (Mayor) 

1423.  John  Torrynge  (Mayor) 

1424.  John  Jaycok  (probably) 

1425.  Richard  Bourynge  (Mayor) 
1429.    John  Veale  (probably) 

1436.  Walter  Bregge 

William  Bourynge  (bailiff) 
1441.    Hugh  Ropere  Henry  Yeavvse 

1452.    William  Bovvay 

Wm.  Blakehalle  (bailiff) 

1456.  Wm.  Boway  (probably) 

1457.  John  Bradleghe  (probably) 

1459.  Hugh  Ropere 

1460.  William  Andrew  (?) 

1461.  Thomas  Gey  (probably) 

1462.  John  Maleburghe  Thomas  Gylle 

Wm.  Davelys  (bailiff)  John  Stracche  (bailiff) 

1463.  John  Maleburghe  (probably) 
William  Bayleghe  (bailiff) 

1473  Thomas  Wyndesore 

1475-    William  Cornysshe 

1479.    Richard  Hille 

i486.    Peter  Courteney  {sic.) 

Nicholas  Ozant  (bailiff) 

1489.  Sir  John  Hallewille  (prob- 

ably) 

1490.  Robert  Gye 
John  Serle  (bailiff) 

1491.  Robert  Gye 

1492.  Stephen  Winter 

This  list,  so  far  as  it  goes,  makes  about  44  names  of 
Mayors  and  Portreeves  of  Kingsbridge  and  15  of  Portreeves 
of  Dodbrooke  between  1332  and  1492,  so  there  are  many- 
gaps  to  be  filled  up.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of 
"  Bowring "  occurs  among  the  Portreeves  at  a  very  early 
date,  John  Bourynge  was  Portreeve  of  Dodbrooke  in  1379, 
and  Richard  Bourynge,  probably  his  son,  Mayor  of  Kings- 
bridge  in  1425.  John  Bourynge  is  a  witness  to  deeds  in  1374, 
1379,  1389,  and  1397.  Richard  Bourynge  in  1425,  William 
Bourynge  (Bailiff  of  Dodbrooke)  in  1436,  and  Thomas 
Bourynge  in  1475  and  1489.  The  name  of  Gova  or  Gove 
has  died  out,  but  the  village  of  Goveton  still  exists  to  remind 
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us  of  it.  The  name  of  Lombe  or  Lom  as  originally  spelt, 
continued  in  the  neighbourhood  within  my  own  recollection. 
It  occurs  in  these  deeds  as  late  as  1491. 

The  Crokkers  or  Croukers  were  a  great  Devonshire  family, 
and  as  Crocker,  Cocker,  Coaker,  and  in  other  variations 
are  largely  represented  in  this  neighbourhood  to  the  present 
day.  In  1468  a  John  Crokker  was  Steward  of  the  Borough 
of  Plympton,  and  the  name  occurs  frequently  in  these  deeds  ; 
John  de  Croker  in  1337,  1341,  and  1346,  William  Crokere 
in  1344,  Roger  Crokere  or  Croukere  in  1376  and  1379, 
Richard  Crokere  1388,  and  Margota  Crokkere  "  atte  the 
lake"  Totnes,  1415.  Totnes  was  not  only  the  town  of  that 
name  but  comprised  a  large  district  in  the  South  Hams. 
The  name  of  Veale  frequently  occurs.  I  find  it  first  as 
John  Velda,  who  was  Bailiff  of  Kingsbridge  in  1370.  He 
appears  as  Vela  in  1391,  as  Vele  in  1397;  Henry  Vele 
occurs  in  1398,  John  Fele  or  Vele  in  14 10  and  141 1.  In 
1414  a  John  Veel  was  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the  Bishop 
Stafford  for  the  right  of  sepulture  to  be  granted  to  Kings- 
bridge  Church,  (see  Stafford's  Register,  Hingeston-Randolph 
page  228),  Walter  Vele  occurs  in  1415,  a  John  Vele  in  1416, 
1417,  1423,  1425  (as  Vela),  1426,  1429  (as  Veele),  1435  (as 
Vela)  and  1441.  The  name  is  plentiful  in  the  south  part 
of  Devon  and  in  our  neighbourhood  at  the  present  day. 
I  presume  it  is  a  Saxon  name  from  "  Feld." 

There  is  also  the  name  of  "  Deghere "  which  is  the 
ancient  spelling  of  "dyer,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  deag," 
colour,  and  probably  the  name  first  took  its  rise  from  the 
occupation  in  which  the  ancestor  was  engaged,  under  the 
different  forms  of  "Dyer,"  "Dare"  and  possibly  "Dure," 
the  name  survives  to  the  present  day,  and  about  twenty 
years  ago  was  fairly  plentiful.  The  first  mention  of  the  name 
is  in  1346,  when  Roger  Deghere  was  Portreeve  of  Kings- 
bridge,  a  John  Pledour  Deghere  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
same  deed,  but  whether  the  name  Deghere  was  Pledour's 
surname  or  indicated  his  trade  is  a  questionable  point,  as 
two  Christian  names  were  uncommon  at  that  early  period ; 
Roger  Deghere  of  Dodbrooke  in  1371  conveyed  property 
in  Kingsbridge  to  Richard  Deghere,  and  the  name  occurs 
again  in  1374;  Richard  Deghiere  or  Deghere  occurs  in 
1389,   Robert  Dyer  in   1473,  John  Dyer  in  1479,  Simon 
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Dyer  in  1479,  Robert  Dyer  in  i486,  and  Samuel  Dyer  in 
1489. 

The  name  of  Holditch  still  survives  as  the  name  of  two 
or  three  estates,  but  I  believe  it  has  died  out  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  surname,  although  still  existing  in  the  county. 
William  de  la  Holadiche  probably  of  Churchstow  occurs 
as  early  as  1331.  He  again  appears  as  William  de  Holdych 
in  1332,  Robert  Holdyche  occurs  in  1378,  and  John  Holdyche 
in  1422.  The  name  of  Blakehalle  has  also  died  out  in  our 
neighbourhood,  but  still  remains  in  the  County. 

Andrew  Blakehalle  in  1414  was  the  first  recorded  Mayor 
of  Kingsbridge.  The  name  also  occurs  in  1424,  1425,  1429, 
and  John  Blakehalle  in  1459. 

The  name  of  Courtenay  first  appears  in  1416  and  a  deed 
is  now  before  me  of  that  date  whereby  Edward  de  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon,  granted  a  lease  to  John  Mathew  "  of  the 
burgage  which  John  Prestecote  held."  This  Earl  was  called 
the  blind  Earl.  He  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  King's 
fleet  by  Richard  II.  and  also  held  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal 
in  the  7th  year  of  the  same  reign.  This  lease  shews  that 
at  that  time  the  Courtenay  family  still  held  property  in 
Kingsbridge,  and  they  probably  did  so  for  some  time  after- 
wards, as  a  Peter  Courteney  (sic.)  was  Portreeve  in  the 
year  i486,  and  if  he  was  of  the  same  family,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  he  would  not  have  been  chosen  as  Portreeve  unless 
he  was  a  man  of  substance  having  visible  property  in  the 
town.  The  arms  of  Courtenay  can  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
stained  glass  (I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  small  recent 
fracture)  inserted  in  the  window  in  the  north  chancel  aisle 
of  Kingsbridge  Church.  This  is  not  the  original  position, 
for  in  Hawkins'  History  of  Kingsbridge  the  arms  are 
described  and  stated  to  be  in  the  glass  of  the  window  over 
the  Communion  table.  Possibly  the  glass  was  removed 
from  this  centre  east  window  and  relegated  to  its  present 
position  at  the  time  when  the  cheap  and  somewhat  gorgeously 
coloured  window  was  placed  at  the  east  end.  The  arms 
display  the  "  lion  rampant  azure "  which  was  borne  by  the 
De  Redvers  family,  who  were  the  old  Earls  of  Devonshire, 
and  thence  came  into  the  Courtenay  shield,  I  believe,  through 
Mary  de  Redvers  who  was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Courtenay 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    This  fragment  of  glass  may  be 
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referable  to  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  but  probably 
it  was  placed  with  other  stained  glass  work  in  the  centre 
east  window  at  the  restoration  of  the  church  which  took 
place  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinacio  of  Bishop  Stafford  in 
14 14.  Edward  Courtenay,  the  before  mentioned  Earl  of 
Devon,  had  many  advowsons  and  rights  of  presentation  in 
this  Diocese,  and  some  idea  of  their  number  and  importance 
may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  register  of  Bishop 
Stafford,  a.d.  1395  to  1419,  by  Prebendary  Hingeston- 
Randolph,  pages  83  and  84.  Amongst  other  places  he 
presented  to  the  neighbouring  rectory  of  Woodleigh  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  15th  century.  The  Peter  Courtenay 
mentioned  as  Portreeve  in  i486  cannot  be  well  identified 
with  the  Courtenay  family,  but  probably  he  belonged  to  a 
collateral  branch. 

Another  name  occurring  among  the  Portreeves  is 
"  Bowhay,"  which  is  essentially  a  local  name  abounding  in 
the  district  at  the  present  time.  In  the  year  1337  John 
Bogewode  is  mentioned  as  a  witness  to  deeds  in  1341  and 
1342  and  this  may  be  an  early  form  of  the  name.  Sir 
Roger  Boghewaye  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1334.  He  is 
described  as  "  Sir  Roger  Boghewaye  of  Churleton,"  which 
was  the  ancient  and  probably  the  more  correct  way  of 
spelling  Charleton.  Assuming  that  the  right  derivation  of 
the  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  ceorl "  or  "  churl n 
meaning  husbandman  or  peasant,  the  word  Charleton  would 
then  simply  mean  the  habitation  or  "  ton  "  of  the  peasantry 
or  villagers.  Many  people  derive  the  word  Charleton  from 
"Charles"  and  there  no  doubt  are  many  Charlestowns  and 
Charlestons  deriving  their  name  from  the  Stuart  Royal 
Family,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  village  to  connect  it 
with  a  Charles,  and  considering  it  undoubtedly  bore  the  name 
of  Churleton  in  1344,  I  think  the  former  derivation  is  more 
satisfactory.  A  familiar  example  of  the  corruption  of 
"  Ceorles "  into  Charles  occurs  in  the  designation  of  Charles 
Wain  applied  to  the  seven  large  stars  forming  the  plough 
in  the  constellation  of  "  Ursa  major."  The  name  is  really 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Ceorles  waen,"  that  is  the  husband- 
man's or  peasant's  waggon,  and  this  rendering  at  once 
makes  the  name  intelligible.  We  do  not  find  the  family 
name  of  Bowhay  again  until  1378,  when  it  reappears  in 
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Thomas  Bowy,  the  Portreeve  of  Kingsbridge  in  that  year. 
A  Richard  Bogheway  was  vicar  of  Morebathe  in  1405. 
After  a  long  break  it  occurs  again  in  William  Bogheway 
in  1425,  and  as  William  Bugheway  in  1429.  In  1452  William 
Boway  was  Portreeve  of  Kingsbridge  and  probably  also  in 
1456.  In  1459  John  Denyelle  conveyed  to  William  Boway 
land  on  the  east  side  of  Kingsbridge  between  the  highway 
and  the  brook  dividing  Kingsbridge  from  Dodbrooke,  and 
in  1463  a  John  Boway  is  mentioned,  but  after  that  date 
I  find  no  other  example  of  the  name.  Still  this  is  quite 
sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Bogheways  or  Bowhays  were 
a  numerous  and  important  family  in  these  early  times. 

The  name  of  Hacche  or  Hatch  has  died  out  as  a  surname, 
but  still  exists  as  the  name  of  an  estate.  The  family  was 
a  very  ancient  one,  and  in  Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  when 
Judhel  de  Totenais  held  Loddiswell  that  Adam  de  Hatch 
was  Lord  of  Hatch.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  the  estate 
passed  to  the  Carswells,  and  it  was  theirs  up  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century.  John  Hacche  was  Portreeve  of  Kings- 
bridge  in  1398  and  probably  in  1396,  and  a  John  Hacche 
is  mentioned  in  1435,  but  I  find  no  mention  of  the  name 
after  this  date. 

The  name  of  Karswill,  under  the  form  of  Kerswill,  still 
remains  in  the  district.  The  original  family  belonged  to 
Holbeton,  and  Sir  William  Karswill  is  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Worthies  as  a  son  of  William  Karswill,  of  Hach  Arondel, 
in  Loddiswell.  The  name  of  Torring,  or  Torryng  is  a  local 
name  still  existing.  Robert  Torryng  was  Mayor  of  Kings- 
bridge  in  1422,  and  John  Torryng  in  1423,  and  the  name 
then  ceases  to  appear.  The  name  of  Saunders  is  local  and 
has  many  representatives.  Roger  Saunders  was  Portreeve 
in  141 1,  probably  also  in  1416,  and  in  1418  he  is  the  soli- 
tary exception  to  a  succession  of  Mayors,  as  by  a  deed  of 
that  date  he  is  described  as  Portreeve,  while  his  two  pre- 
decessors and  four  successors  were  styled  Mayor. 

There  is  also  the  name  of  Sir  John  Hallewille,  who 
was  probably  Portreeve  in  1489.  The  name  was  taken 
from  the  parish  of  Harwell,  and  a  Sir  John  Hallewille  is 
mentioned  in  Risdon's  Survey  as  being  concerned  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Sir  Wm.  Courtenay ;  and  the  wife  of  a  Walter 
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Halwell  succeeded  to  Painsford,  or  Pensford,  in  Ashpring- 
ton  parish  on  the  failure  of  the  family  of  Peperell,  which 
became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  John  Hayle- 
wille  and  Thomas  Haylewille  were  witnesses  to  a  deed  in 
1441. 

The  other  names  of  Portreeves  surviving  to  this  day 
are  those  of  Roper,  and  Gey  or  Gye,  the  latter  appearing 
as  Gee  and  Gay,  while  the  names  of  Jaycok,  Bradleghe, 
Lokyntone,  Radewille,  Combe,  Noryes,  Herynge,  Strange, 
and  others  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  district. 

I  have  now  exhausted  the  list  of  the  Kingsbridge  Port- 
reeves, and  unfortunately  very  few  names  of  the  Portreeves 
of  Dodbrooke  have  been  preserved.  Of  these  few  are  the 
names  of  Gova  (still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Goveton),  Gylle  and  Wyndesore  (Windsor),  still  existing 
as  place  names  and  surnames,  while  the  names  of  Dabera> 
Richarde,  Bregge,  Yeawse,  and  Waischfelde  are  extinct. 
Besides  these  names  of  Portreeves  there  are  many  other 
names  of  interest  recorded.  Among  the  earlier  ones  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  majority  are  territorial,  that  is  to  say 
they  take  from  some  land,  parish,  or  place  of  residence. 
This  is  shewn  by  the  word  "  de,"  as  Walter  de  Syreford 
(Sherford).  About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  "  de "  began  to  be  disused,  and  the  plain  place  name 
became  the  surname.  One  of  the  most  ancient  names  was 
that  of  Champernown,  or,  as  it  was  written  originally,  "  De 
Campo  Arnulphi."  In  1331,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  III., 
Sir  Richard  de  Campo  Arnulphi  was  a  witness  to  a  deed  by 
which  Rosemunda  Jordan,  widow  of  Peter  Jordan,  conveyed 
land  in  Kingsbridge  to  Walter  Tokere  (Tucker),  of  Modbury. 
The  names  of  the  other  witnesses  are  very  interesting. 
The  Prideaux  family  are  represented  by  Sir  Roger 
Prideaux.  The  family  held  land  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
Gilbert  Prideaux,  says  Risdon,  held  Orcheton  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  and  a  Sir  John  Prideaux  lost  his  land  by 
the  killing  of  Sir  William  de  Bekybury  (Bigbury).  The 
family  has  had  many  branches  and  representatives  and  can- 
not be  further  enlarged  upon  in  this  short  pamphlet. 

Henry  of  Lappeflode  was  probably  of  the  family  of 
Lapflode,  near  Moretonhampstead.  In  Risdon's  Survey 
Richard  Lapflode  is  mentioned  as  being  the  lord  of  the 
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place  in  King  John's  reign.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Pre- 
bendary Hingeston-Randolph  in  thinking  that  this  Lappeflode 
is  Laployd  in  Bridford,  considering  that  Lappeflode  existed 
as  a  name  and  as  a  family,  and  only  about  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  and  further  that  the  latter  syllable  of  the  two 
names  is  radically  different.  The  other  witnesses  are  John  de 
Lopperidge,  existing  as  a  place  name  at  the  present  time  at  Lup- 
ridge,  and  Sir  William  de  la  Holadiche  (Holditch)  and  others. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  Rosa,  the  grand-daughter 
of  Peter  Jordan,  the  wife  of  William  Wode,  seventy  years 
subsequently  sold  some  other  of  the  Jordan  property  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  in  1401,  the  deed  of  conveyance 
is  also  witnessed  by  a  Champernown  and  a  Prideaux.  This 
deed  of  1331  is  the  earliest  in  the  collection,  and  is  a 
beautiful  example  of  early  penmanship,  written  in  ink  which 
now  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  bears  favourable 
comparison  with  any  modern  ink  twenty  years  old.  It  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  perfectly  legible  and  well 
worth  inspection  by  any  one  interested  in  the  ancient  history 
of  our  town.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Champernownes  ever  held  property  in  Kingsbridge,  yet  they 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Dodbrooke  of  which  they  held  the  Lordship  of  the  manor 
for  some  time.  In  1560,  2nd  Eliz.,  Sir  Henry  Champnon 
(Champernowne)  is  mentioned  as  owning  land  there  and  in 
all  probability  the  antient  house  of  Langewylle  (now  Langwell 
or  Well  house  on  the  same  site)  belonged  to  this  family. 
Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph,  in  an  interesting  letter  in 
the  Western  Morning  News  in  December  1895,  mentions 
that  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  "atte  wylle "  was  consecrated 
for  Divine  service  by  Bishop  Stafford  on  the  4th  of  April 
1403.  This  chapel  was  probably  connected  with  the  then  stately 
mansion  at  Langewylle.  He  also  mentions  a  curious  fact, 
namely,  that  Sir  Richard  Champernown,  then  lord  of  the 
manor  had  a  hermitage  tenanted  by  an  anchorite  probably 
in  the  churchyard  or  close  by.  By  his  will  proved  on  the 
3rd  of  April  1419,  he  calls  her  "my  anchorite,"  and  provides 
for  her  out  of  his  residuary  estate  and  directs  his  executors 
to  pay  a  stipend  of  eight  marks  per  annum  for  masses  to 
be  said  in  Dodbrooke  Church  in  favour  of  the  holy  woman 
"who  gave  herself  continually  to  prayer." 
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Among  other  territorial  names  recorded  is  that  of  William 
de  Efforde  in  1332.  Efford  is  in  Churchstow  parish  near 
its  junction  with  Aveton  Gifford,  and  is  close  to  the  river 
Avon,  and  probably  means  the  "  Ebb  ford." 

Another  name  in  1334  is  Robert  de  Cotelonde,  now 
existing  in  the  estate  near  Kingsbridge,  improperly  called 
Courtland,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  name  by 
a  gentleman  called  Shortland  who  formerly  lived  there. 
The  word  "  court "  being  the  French  for  "  short,"  it  was 
probably  intended  that  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  name 
of  the  estate  might  be  made  practically  the  same.  The 
name  is  really  "  Coteland,"  and  is  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  having 
no  connection  with  the  French  word  "„ court,"  meaning 
short.  The  country  people  still  call  it  Cutland,  which  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  pronunciation. 

Sir  Richard  de  Rake  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1335, 
and  the  name  still  exists  in  the  estate  of  Rake  near  Loddis- 
well  Bridge.  The  word  Rake  is  probably  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  hrycg  " — a  ridge  of  a  hill.  In  the  same  deed  the 
vendor  is  described  as  William  Busshel,  Lord  of  Alwyn- 
stone,  in  the  parish  of  Churchstow,  now  Elston.  Thomas 
Colyn,  of  Galmetone,  is  mentioned  in  1341  ;  Galmetone  is 
now  Galmpton,  in  the  parish  of  South  Huish,  formerly 
spelt  Hywyssh,  and  being  derived  from  the  Saxon 
"  hus,"  meaning  a  habitation,  corresponding  to  our  word 
"house." 

In  1344  the  first  mention  is  made  of  the  Fogheler  family 
or  Foghel  family  ;  their  seat  was  at  Foghelerscombe  now 
Fowlescombe,  about  eight  miles  from  Kingsbridge.  By  a 
deed  of  that  date  Robert  Fogheler  conveyed  land  to  Sir 
Roger  Boghewaye,  and  in  the  same  document  the  name  of 
Mariota  Fogel  appears,  who  was  probably  of  the  same 
family.  The  name  of  Foghel  occurs  again  in  1374,  when  Peter 
Foghel  is  mentioned  as  the  holder  of  property  in  Kings- 
bridge.  In  1479  William  Foughille  was  the  steward  of  the 
manor,  and  a  William  Foughille  was  witness  to  a  deed  in 
1490.  In  1661  one  of  the  family,  Sir  Edmund  Fowell,  was 
created  a  baronet.  It  is  extremely  likely  that  all  of  the 
above  were  of  the  original  Foghell  family.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinctively local  name,  and  possibly  under  the  name  of  Foale 
is  surviving  in  our  district  at  the  present  time. 
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In  the  year  1349  the  name  of  Grymestone  occurs  in  a 
deed  of  that  date,  in  which  Thomas  Grymestone  was  a 
witness.  The  name  survives  in  the  estate  of  Grimpston, 
or  Grimpstonsleigh,  near  Kingsbridge.  Some  derive  the 
prefix  "  grim "  from  the  Danish,  but  it  probably  means 
"  a  boundary  stone." 

The  name  of  Wasebourne  is  found  in  1348,  and  it 
still  survives  in  Washbourne  near  Totnes.  Walter  de 
Wasebourne  was  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  that  date.  In  the 
same  instrument  the  names  of  William  atte  Slade,  Robert 
de  Malstone,  and  William  de  Malstone  appear,  and  all  these 
names  are  existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  estates,  Malston 
in  Sherford,  and  Slade  near  Kingsbridge. 

The  name  of  Ledstone  is  peculiar  to  the  district,  and 
first  occurs  in  141 1,  when  Thomas  Ledestone  was  a  witness 
to  a  deed,  and  a  probable  descendant,  his  son  or  grandson, 
is  mentioned  as  Thomas  Ledestone  in  1461.  The  name  of 
Lidstone,  or  Ledestone,  in  all  probability  derived  its  origin 
from  Ledestone,  the  hamlet  of  that  name  near  Kingsbridge 
now  known  as  Ledstone. 

I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  names  of  Fallapit  and 
Fortescue  except  just  to  remark  that  in  early  days  the  family 
residing  at  Fallapit  and  at  Wood  in  Woodleigh  (now  occupied 
by  the  Trappist  Monks)  seem  to  have  been  much  more 
closely  connected  with  the  town  than  they  are  now.  The 
name  of  Fallapit  first  occurs  in  a  deed  of  1344,  Edward 
III.,  19th  year,  relating  to  property  in  Kingsbridge,  when 
Henry  de  Falypitte  was  a  witness.  In  1349,  Edward  III., 
23rd  year,  John  Faleputte  was  a  witness  to  a  conveyance. 
In  1397  Richard  II.,  20th  year,  William  Fortescu  witnessed 
a  deed  of  release  of  dower  by  Isolda,  the  widow  of  William 
Toukere,  of  Addistone  (Adstone).  In  141 1,  Henry  IV.,  12th 
year,  the  name  of  Philip  Faleput  occurs,  and  in  1416  Henry 
V.,  5th  year,  the  name  of  John  Fortescu  appears  as  a  witness 
to  a  lease  by  Edward  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  of 
property  in  Kingsbridge. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  name  that  might  have  been  expected 
to  have  been  recorded  is  significant  by  its  absence.  I  refer 
to  that  of  Bastard,  whose  family  seat  was  for  many  years 
or  rather  centuries  at  Garston,  now  called  Gerston,  in  the 
parish  of  West  Alvington,  the  word  possibly  meaning  the 
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habitation  on  the  "gar,"  being  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
primarily  meaning  a  spear,  but  in  its  secondary  sense  a 
promontory  or  projecting  piece  of  land,  or  perhaps  from 
"gcerstun"  grass  or  meadow  land.  Both  Risdon  in  his 
Savvey  of  Devon  and  Hawkins  in  the  History  of  Kingsbridge 
are  explicit  in  their  statements  as  to  occupation  and  ownership 
of  this  estate  by  the  Bastards,  and  Risdon  adds  further 
information  to  the  effect  that  the  family  of  "  Le  Bastard " 
came  into  the  inheritance  of  Uliliston  (now  known  as 
Woolston)  in  the  same  parish  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
so  that  at  the  period  covered  by  these  records  they  probaby 
held  Gerston  and  Woolston  also.  It  will  have  been  observed 
by  those  who  read  these  notes,  that  the  names  of  nearly 
every  important  family  resident  within  a  large  radius  of 
Kingsbridge  are  mentioned  in  some  way  or  other  as  being 
connected  with  the  town  and  its  interests,  and  yet  the  curious 
fact  remains  that  this  ancient  and  important  family,  actually 
settled  within  three  miles  by  land  and  two  by  water  of  the 
town,  has  never  been  once  mentioned  directly  or  inferentially 
during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  If  it  were  not  for 
explicit  statements  of  Risdon  and  other  well  known 
authorities,  the  absence  of  the  name  would  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  question  of  the  ownership  and  possession  of  Gerston 
by  the  Bastards  between  the  years  1300  and  1500. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  changes  of  spelling  of 
some  well  known  places  in  the  district  after  the  lapse  of 
five  hundred  years.  The  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
retained  their  sound  under  different  forms  of  spelling  is 
remarkable.  Singularly  enough  the  name  that  presents  the 
most  variations  is  that  of  Kingsbridge  itself.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  in  Saxon  times  it  was  spelt  Cyningesbricg,  or 
Cyningesbryge.  The  letter  "  k "  was  not  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  letter  "c"  had  the  force  of  our  English 
letter  "k."  In  these  documents  the  name  of  the  town  is 
spelt  in  the  following  forms  : — Kynggesbrigge,  Kyngesbrygge, 
Kyngisbrygge,  Kyngisbrugge,  Kingisbrigge,  Kynesbrugge, 
Kyngesbrigge,  Kyngysbryghe,  Kyngesbrige,  Kyngysburge, 
Kynggesbrydge,  Kyngysbryge,  Kyngysbrygge,  and  in  other 
forms.  Dodbrook  was  also  spelt  Dodebrok,  Dodebrook, 
Dodbrooke,  and  Dodebroke.  Sherford  was  Scireford,  perhaps 
the  ford  where  shearing  took  place,  or,  according  to  other 
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opinion,  the  "  ford  of  clear  water,"  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  "scir,"  pure  or  clear.  Effbrd  was  probably  the  "  Ebb 
ford,"  available  only  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  Modbury  was 
Modbyre,  the  latter  syllable  being  a  modification  of  "burg" 
or  "  byrg,"  and  the  first  syllable  probably  meaning  a  place 
of  assembly,  and  was  pronounced  in  nearly  the  same  way 
as  at  present.  Combe  Royal  is  much  older  as  a  name  than 
is  usually  supposed,  and  appears  in  1372  as  Come  Royel. 
In  a  deed  of  1372,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  46th  year, 
there  is  the  first  mention  of  Combe  Royal,  then  spelt  "  Come 
Royel,"  and  this  property  together  with  other  lands  in 
Kingsbridge  and  Dcdbrook  was  released  to  Richard  Chitalegh 
(probably  the  modern  form  of  the  name  is  Chudley)  by  Roger 
Effbrd.  Churchstow  was  Chyricstow  or  Churicstow.  This  is  an 
interesting  example,  as  it  gives  the  intermediate  form  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  and  our  modern  English  Churchstow. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  church  was  "  cyrice  "  (the  "  c  " 
having  a  palatal  sound),  and  the  suffix  "stow"  meant  an 
enclosure  and  corresponded  to  the  Keltic  "  llan."  Shindle 
Mill  is  hardly  recognisable  in  the  spelling  Shyndelamylle, 
but  the  latter  word  when  spoken  closely  approximates  to 
the  modern  sound.  Bigbury  was  formerly  Bekybury  and 
meaning  probably  the  Beaconbury,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  becun  "  or  "  becu  " — a  beacon,  but  other  plausible  deriva- 
tions are  assigned. 

Malborough  appears  as  "  Malleburghe  "  and  it  is  doubtful 
what  the  first  syllable  really  means,  but  it  may  be  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "  mal " — a  place  of  meeting  or  assembly. 
Sigdon  appears  in  1395  as  Sykedone,  and  may  mean  the 
ploughed  or  furrowed  place  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  sic  " — 
a  furrow,  or  perhaps  from  "  sigan,"  to  slope.  Catspath 
still  exists  in  West  Alvington  parish  and  was  formerly  spelt 
Cattespathe. 

Aveton  Gifford  was  formerly  correctly  spelt  Aveton 
GifTarde,  the  latter  word  being  the  name  of  the  Giffarde 
family  who  held  property  there.  The  word  Aveton  means 
the  place  or  "  tun  "  by  the  water.  The  first  syllable  is  Keltic, 
and  the  second  Anglo-Saxon.  The  word  Aune  or  Avon 
means  water,  and  the  original  pronunciation  as  well  as 
the  root  form  survives  in  Aunemouth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon. 
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Salcombe  is  only  mentioned  once,  and  then  correctly 
as  Saltcombe,  the  valley  by  the  salt  water.  Sorley  appears 
as  Sourleigh,  the  latter  syllable  being  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning 
a  cleared  spot  in  a  wood,  and  occurs  in  1389  as  belonging 
to  a  John  Rondel.  Idstone  near  Modbury  occurs  in  1384 
and  1399  and  at  other  dates  as  Adestone  and  Addistone, 
meaning  probably  the  "  rich  or  prosperous  place "  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  "ead."  Eadesburgh,  now  Eddesbury  or 
Edisbury  in  Cheshire,  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root. 
Newnham  Inear  Plympton,  appears  in  1442  as  Nywenham, 
meaning  the  new  settlement  or  home.  Thurlestone  is  men- 
tioned in  1441  as  Thorlestone,  formerly  Thorlestan,  meaning 
the  pierced  stone,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "thirel"  a  hole. 

In  1447,  Henry  VI.,  26th  year,  Sicilia  Holewylle  conveyed 
to  Ralph  Arundel  and  John  Wylkott,  clerk,  land  at  Holewylle, 
in  the  parish  of  Bigbury.  The  deed  was  executed  at  Aveton 
Gifford  and  the  property  retains  the  name  of  Holwell  to 
this  day.  I  give  the  names  of  these  Aveton  Gifford  witnesses 
in  full  to  shew  how  utterly  different  they  are  from  those 
of  Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrook  of  the  "same  period.  They 
are  John  Spealt,  Henry  Denyelle,  William  Wakeham,  John 
Webber  or  Gylbard,  John  Ball  or  Knytth.  The  deed  is 
almost  the  only  one  not  relating  to  property  in  Kingsbridge 
or  Dodbrooke  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  by  what  means 
it  came  into  the  custody  of  Kingsbridge  Church.  In  1456 
Norton  is  mentioned  and  the  Manor  of  Norton  is  stated 
to  have  formed  the  western  boundary  of  property  in  King- 
bridge  belonging  to  Robert  Clerke,  of  London,  Stokfyssh- 
mongere.  Norton  or  Notone  belonged  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Buckfast. 

The  present  street  in  Kingsbridge  called  in  modern  times 
Duncombe  Street  was  formerly  the  northern  boundary  of 
property  called  Shygerland  or  Sygerland,  perhaps  meaning 
the  land  that  inclines  or  falls  downwards,  but  this  etymology 
is  doubtful,  although  well  borne  out  by  its  configuration.  The 
line  of  the  present  Duncombe  Street  was  probably  identical 
with  this  steep  lane  and  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of 
many  living  persons  that  the  street  was  a  few  years  ago 
and  is  now  sometimes  called  "  Sugarlane "  and  this  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  persistency  with  which  people 
cling  to  the  ancient  names. 
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The  property  of  the  Knowle  was  designated  in  these 
records  as  "  La  Knolle,"  and  was  a  large  plot  of  land  of 
an  irregular  four  sided  figure,  extending  probably  from  the 
whole  of  Duncombe  Street  to  the  brook  on  the  south  side 
and  abutting  the  main  road  from  the  corner  of  Duncombe 
Street  to  the  top  of  Wallingford  Lane  on  the  west,  bounded 
by  Wallingford  Lane  on  the  north  and  on  the  east  by  the 
brook  or  watercourse  dividing  Kingsbridge  from  Dodbrooke. 
The  estate  was  at  these  earlier  periods  held  by  many  owners 
and  probably  was  divided  up  much  in  the  same  as  it  is 
at  present. 

There  are  some  of  the  documents  which  call  for  special 
remarks  and  present  features  of  interest  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  ancient  and  containing  names  now  familiar 
to  our  generation.  The  first  of  these  is  the  examination  of 
witnesses  taken  in  Bishop  Stapelton's  time  in  1309,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  It  is  evident  that  although  evidence 
was  taken  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants  for 
the  right  of  sepulture  in  a  churchyard  of  Kingsbridge  at  so 
early  a  date,  yet  little  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  matter  by  the  authorities,  and  it  was  not  till  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  that  the  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants  were  attended  to,  and  they  were  relieved  from 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  take  all  their 
dead  to  Churchstow  for  burial.  The  evidence  of  numerous 
witnesses  was  taken,  among  whom  was  William  of  the 
Combe,  who  swore  before  the  Court  at  Exeter  that  there 
had  been  a  chapel  in  Kingsbridge  possessing  a  chantry  with 
the  rights  of  using  all  divine  offices  and  services  except 
the  right  of  sepulture,  and  that  these  rights  had  existed  in 
his  own  time  and  also  that  he  had  heard  they  existed  at 
the  time  of  his  father,  Richard  de  la  Combe,  and  of  his 
grandfather  Peter  de  Combe,  and  he  had  also  heard  from 
William  de  Rake  and  John  Politerre,  centenarians,  state- 
ments to  the  same  effect,  and  further  that  the  matter  was 
of  common  knowledge  and  report  through  the  district. 
William  of  Syreford  (Sherford),  and  Augustine  of  Syreford 
were  also  examined,  and  stated  that  they  recollected  these 
rights  being  exercised  for  sixty  years  or  more,  and  Robert 
de  la  Prata  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  document  itself  is  very  frail,  and  much 
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decayed  and  injured.  Eventually  in  1414,  after  another 
petition  and  remonstrance,  Bishop  Stafford,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Abbot  of  Buckfast,  and  Roger 
Bachelor,  the  Rector  of  Churchstow,  issued  his  ordinacio 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  petition.  This  ordinacio  was  also 
agreed  to  by  Robert  Hull,  junr.,  John  Hacche,  John 
Holdyche,  John  Wordell,  and  Walter  Legh,  parishioners  of 
Churchstow ;  and  Roger  Saundere,  John  Veel,  John  Torryng, 
William  Sormound,  Andrew  Blakehalle,  John  Redewyll, 
Richard  Lockynton,  Roger  Dyer,  Thomas  Leuere  (or  Lever), 
Robert  Bold,  David  Ryder,  Robert  Blake,  and  Thomas 
Olyver,  parishioners  of  Kingsbridge.  Bishop  Stafford  dedi- 
cated the  enlarged  church  on  the  26th  August,  1414,  and 
the  new  churchyard  on  the  following  day.  My  notice  of 
this  deed  has  already  appeared  in  the  Devonshire  Association 
Transactions,  Vol.  33,  1901. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  deed  of  1331,  Edward  III., 
5th  year,  and  the  next  document  in  this  reign  calling  for 
attention  is  one  in  1376,  Edward  III.,  50th  year,  where 
the  first  mention  of  the  "  Knowle "  is  found.  By  this 
deed  Robert  Crokere,  of  Kingsbridge,  and  Joan  Kene,  of 
Little  Totnes,  conveyed  to  William  Sormounde,  of  Kings- 
bridge,  and  to  Mabil  his  wife,  a  tenement  on  the  Knowle 
written  "  la  Knowle,"  lying  west  of  the  King's  highway, 
Peter  Foghel's  tenement  being  on  the  south  and  property 
of  John  Crakye  being  on  the  north.  On  the  back  of  the 
deed  by  a  later  endorsement  the  name  of  John  Cokeworthie 
is  mentioned  as  lately  having  been  a  tenant  of  some  property 
on  the  Knowle.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
Cookworthy,  and  as  the  name  is  uncommon,  probably  this 
was  an  ancestor  of  the  well  known  Cookworthy  family  of 
Kingsbridge,  one  of  whose  members  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery. 

In  1374,  the  same  reign  of  Edward  III.,  48th  year,  there 
is  the  first  mention  of  the  property  of  "  Langwell "  or  "  Well " 
in  Dodbrooke  before  referred  to,  and  it  is  very  clearly 
identified  'by  the  boundaries  and  descriptions.  The  con- 
veyance is  from  John  Geye,  junior,  of  a  certain  burgage  in 
Dodebroke,  situated  at  Langewille,  and  being  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  Wallingford,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  land  of  Roger  Deghere  (now  probably  the  main  road 
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and  property  called  Waterloo  Place),  and  on  the  north  by 
property  of  William  Erl  (a  name  still  existing  in  the  district) 
of  Wercombe  (now  Warcombe).  The  exact  position  and 
the  route  of  the  road  leading  from  Dodbrooke  to  Wallingford 
at  that  time  is  uncertain,  but  in  all  probability  it  followed 
very  nearly  the  line  of  the  present  lane. 

In  1379,  Richard  II.,  3rd  year,  William  atte  Cleve  granted 
to  John  Ropere  a  certain  tenement  in  Dodebroke  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  to  Langhestone,  and  the  grantee 
was  to  pay  to  the  Wardens  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Saviour's 
Kingsbridge,  the  sum  of  threepence  on  the  usual  quarter  days, 
and  there  was  a  power  of  distraint  by  the  Wardens  of  the 
Store  of  St.  Saviour's  in  case  of  default.  There  are  two 
or  three  points  of  interest  in  this  deed ;  one  relating  to  the 
description  of  the  boundaries,  Where*  was  the  Langhestone 
to  which  the  road  forming  the  boundary  led  ?  There  is  no 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  There  is  a  Langston 
in  Ringmore  parish,  but  of  course  that  can  hardly  be  the 
place  referred  to  in  this  deed.  Another  point  of  interest  is 
the  payment  of  money  to  keep  up  the  services  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Saviour's.  This  chapel  or  chantry  was  then  probably 
similar  to  those  little  side  chapels  so  familiar  to  those  who 
have  been  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  abroad,  and  which 
are  dedicated  to  different  saints.  When  our  church  at  Kings- 
bridge  was  cruciform,  as  it  was  at  this  date,  there  were  in 
the  south  transept  two  of  these  little  chapels,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  of  there  being  antient  piscinas  still 
existing  there.  One  of  these  chapels  was  that  of  St.  Saviour's, 
and  was  the  one  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept, 
and  the  other  in  the  east  wall  of  the  same  transept  was 
probably  that  of  the  Virgin,  while  the  principal  altar  at 
the  east  was  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr. 
Prebendary  Hingeston-Randolph  in  the  Western  Antiquary 
has  suggested  that  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  was  probably 
in  the  north  transept,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  view 
can  be  sustained,  and  for  two  reasons  ;  the  first  being  that 
there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  piscina  in  the  north 
transept,  and  the  second  being  that  assuming  there  were 
three  chapels,  namely  those  of  St.  Edmund,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  Saviour's,  they  are  all  accounted  for  in  the  building, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  a  fourth  in  the  north 
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transept,  and  moreover,  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  would  be 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  that  position.  But  there  is  an 
ancient  piscina  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  which  was  probably 
in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard,  who  is  a  prominent 
saint  with  the  Cistercian  order,  and  I  am  informed  by  the 
Father  Superior  of  the  Trappist  Monastery  at  Wood  Barton, 
that  Kingsbridge  Church  is  decidedly  a  Cistercian  church 
and  corresponds  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  his  mother 
Abbey  Church  at  La  Melleraye,  in  France. 

There  is  a  later  deed  in  1384,  Richard  II.,  8th  year, 
which,  besides  being  of  interest,  is  rather  unique  in  its 
contents.  The  grantor,  Henry  Mayou,  gives  two  shillings 
a  quarter  after  the  death  of  his  fourth  wife  Joan,  to  the 
chapels  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Saviour's,  in  order  that 
prayers  might  be  said  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths 
of  his  four  wives,  Matilda,  Joan,  Idonea,  and  Joan.  The 
description  of  this  deed  appeared  more  fully  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Devonshire  Association,  Vol.  33,  1901. 

In  1388,  Richard  II.,  12th  year,  there  is  an  interesting 
deed  of  conveyance  from  Joan  atte  Lake  to  Margery,  the 
widow  of  Richard  Crokere,  of  a  tenement  in  Kingsbridge 
between  the  land  of  Richard  Wyteleghe  on  the  south,  and 
the  cemetery  (churchyard)  of  St.  Edmund  on  the  north. 
These  boundaries  clearly  identify  the  property  on  which 
the  Town  Hall  stands  ;  and  in  141 5  the  cotagium  on  the 
south  side  of  the  churchyard,  being  the  same  or  part  of 
the  same  property,  was  conveyed  to  Robert  and  Matilda 
Avery. 

In  1397,  Richard  II.,  21st  year,  Agnes  Deghere  released 
her  dower  in  a  meadow  called  Shurtelslate  (in  a  prior 
deed  called  Sherteslete),  which  is  described  as  by  the  salt 
water  mill  pool  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  Mill,  and  also 
in  property  called  Cattespathe,  in  West  Alvington.  The 
latter  property  can  be  identified  now,  and  bears  the  same 
name.  By  the  description  it  seems  that  the  mill  was  not 
very  far  from  the  further  end  of  Mill  Street,  for  in  1415 
John  Denys,  Chaplain,  conveyed  to  Thomas  and  Elena 
Sormunde  property  bounded  by  the  Abbot's  mill-pool  on 
the  south,  and  the  mill  itself  on  the  west ;  this  description 
would  place  the  Abbot's  mill  rather  to  the  westward  of  the 
present  mill  with  a  mill-pool  behind  it  of  rather  a  large 
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extent,  probably  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  Union 
Road  Valley. 

By  a  deed  dated  25th  day  of  June,  1422,  Henry  V.,  10th 
year,  Gervase  Cotterbury  conveys  property  in  Kingsbridge 
to  certain  persons  therein  described  as  the  free  burgesses 
of  Kingsbridge.  It  appears  to  be  an  absolute  conveyance 
without  trusts,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  whether  or  not 
these  free  burgesses  of  Kingsbridge  may  have  been  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  body  of  Feoffees  of  Kingsbridge. 
The  property  conveyed  was  somewhere  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  stream  between 
Kingsbridge  and  Dodbrooke,  and  on  the  west  by  the  high- 
way ;  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  do  not  help  to 
further  elucidate  the  position  of  the  property. 

By  a  deed  dated  the  18th  day  of  April,  1462,  Edward  IV., 
2nd  year,  land  in  Kingsbridge  was  leased  to  William  Cornyshe 
and  Joan  his  wife  for  twelve  years  ;  this  deed  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  tenancy.  The  rent 
was  to  be  a  red  rose  f<  rubam  rosam  "  payable  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Day.  This  payment  of  a  red  rose  has  some- 
times been  reserved  as  a  rent,  but  what  the  signification 
may  be  is  doubtful ;  it  occurs  in  other  deeds  about  this 
date.  The  lessors  bound  themselves  to  attend  the  Court 
of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Buckfast  and  pay  the  chief 
rent,  and  there  were  the  usual  mutual  covenants  for  external 
and  internal  repair. 

I  now  come  to  a  deed  dated  the  20th  day  of  March, 
1475,  Edward  IV.,  16th  year,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  in  the  whole  collection,  and  for  several  reasons, 
the  chief  being  that  there  is  attached  to  the  deed  the  only 
existing  impression  in  wax  of  an  original  antient  common 
seal  of  the  town  of  Kingsbridge.  That  it  was  a  town  seal 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  it  is  expressly  so  stated  in  the 
deed.  The  device  is  a  mounde  or  monde  with  an  archiepis- 
copal  or  patriarchal  cross  (being  a  double  cross)  issuing 
therefrom,  and  the  letters  J  and  S  being  placed  on  the  dexter 
and  sinister  sides  respectively,  and  exterior  to  the  device. 
The  meaning  of  these  letters  is  very  puzzling ;  they  may  be 
the  initials  of  the  grantee  or  perhaps  the  sacred  initials 
I.H.S.,  the  central  letter  beings  formed  by  the  lines  of  the 
double  cross  placed  horizontall  .    There  is  another  seal  of 
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the  town  attached  to  a  deed  of  about  the  same  date  in  the 
possession  of  the  Feoffees  of  Kingsbridge,  which  bears  the 
device  of  a  crown  over  a  bridge  of  three  arches  under  which 
a  stream  is  flowing.  This  latter  device  also  appears  over  the 
Church  door.  It  is  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  "  canting 
heraldry,"  the  crown  representing  the  first  syllable  of  the 
name  of  the  town  and  the  bridge  the  other.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  the  "monde  and  cross"  is  a  device  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  this  accounts  perhaps  for  its  being 
used  as  a  town  seal.  It  is  over  the  door  of  the  Abbey  at 
Buckfast  with  the  Benedictine  motto  "Pax."  The  deed  is  a 
concession  from  Robert  Gye  and  Thomas  May,  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Edmund's  (custodes  ecclesie  Sancti  Edmundi  de 
Kyngeshryge)  to  John  Scoos,  senr.,  giving  the  latter  permission 
to  build  the  south  wall  of  his  new  house  on  the  site  of  the 
churchyard  on  the  north  side.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  that 
the  present  footpath  called  Higher  Church  Steps  leading  from 
Fore  Street  to  the  Workhouse  was  originally  comprised  in 
and  formed  part  of  the  churchyard,  and  in  this  document 
we  have  before  us  what  seems  to  be  evidence  of  the  first 
encroachment  in  this  direction.  The  deed  itself  is  rather 
dilapidated,  but  the  seal  is  in  first-class  preservation,  the 
impressions  on  the  wax  coming  out  as  clearly  as  if  they 
were  made  only  yesterday. 

In  a  deed  dated  22nd  September,  1479,  Edward  IV., 
19th  year,  there  is  the  first  record  of  a  manor  court  held 
at  Kingsbridge,  and  the  deed  itself  is  what  is  called  a  copy 
of  the  court  roll.  This  court  most  probably  was  the  Abbot's 
court,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  manor  of  Kings- 
bridge  and  its  court  is  mentioned.  At  this  sitting  one  John 
Hoygge  was  admitted  a  tenant  of  the  manor  under  the 
oath  of  fealty  the  relief  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
was  stated  at  sixpence  ;  the  steward,  William  Foughelle, 
sealed  the  deed  with  the  seal  of  the  manor,  and  it  was 
stated  to  be  duly  dated  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  court 
rolls.  The  seal  unfortunately  is  destroyed.  This  William 
Foughelle  married  a  daughter  of  Walter  Reynelle,  of  Malston, 
a  family  which  was  of  some  influence  and  distinction  at 
this  time. 

In  a  deed  dated  6th  of  June,  1492,  Henry  VII.,  7th  year, 
there  are  descriptions  which  seem  to  identify  the  property 
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at  the  corner  of  Duncombe  Street  on  which  the  engine- 
house  and  new  feoffee-room  are  built.  Richard  Lylle,  of 
Aveton  Gifford,  granted  to  John  Hogge,  of  Plimpton,  a 
messuage  called  Leghe  Woldewillys,  situate  in  Byschoppis 
Lane,  otherwise  called  Bohetger  Lane,  being  on  the  high 
road  and  on  the  east  side  thereof,  and  having  Bishop's  Lane 
or  Duncombe  Street  on  the  south  side  thereof.  In  15 15 
the  same  site  was  granted  by  John  Hoygge,  the  son  of  the 
John  Hoygge  before  mentioned,  under  the  description  of  a 
piece  of  land,  together  with  an  antient  boundary  wall  called 
"  olde  wallys,"  situate  at  the  corner  of  Shitgere  Lane,  alias 
Byshopps  Lane,  between  the  said  lane  on  the  south,  the 
King's  Highway  leading  from  the  market  place  as  far  as 
Knolle  on  the  west.  This  piece  of  land  was  probably  the 
burial  ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

By  a  deed  dated  23rd  February,  1528,  Henry  VIII.,  20th 
year,  Thomas  Symon,  Dorothy  his  wife,  and  Dorothy  Lake, 
widow,  conveyed  to  John  Cokeworthie  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife  the  following  premises,  the  description  of  which  are 
interesting,  namely,  "  a  certain  tenement  which  the  priest 
holds  of  us  as  tenant  at  will  and  two  cellars  underneath 
the  same,  a  garden  called  an  erber  (herb),  and  half  of  an 
apple  garden  (apelle  gardyn)  lying  to  the  west  of  the  church- 
yard, and  the  garden  belonging  to  the  church  on  the  north 
side  thereof ;  also  two  butchers'  stalls  on  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  middle  of  the  King's  Street,  and  half  an  acre 
of  land  at  Knowle."  This  deed  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  at  that  time  the  parish  priest  had  no  house  of 
residence  in  Kingsbridge  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  was 
simply  a  tenant  at  will,  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  the 
caprice  of  his  landlord  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  gardens 
called  the  herb  and  apple  gardens  probably  comprised  the 
ground  afterwards  enclosed  as  the  lower  churchyard,  while  the 
garden  to  the  north  is  the  land  now  built  over  by  the  houses 
in  George  Passage.  The  butchers  had  their  stalls  as  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  those  referred 
to  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  not,  but  at  all 
events  they  were  on  a  path  leading  to  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

Recent  events  have  enabled  me  to  add  a  few  words  to 
the  foregoing  notes.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  again 
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established  a  position  in  our  town  and  has  re-acquired  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  property.  The  manor  of  Norton,  as 
before  stated,  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  town, 
but  there  is  strong  reason  for  maintaining  that  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side  belonged  to  the  Buckfast  foundation  also.  There  is 
little  doubt  as  to  this  point  with  regard  to  Mill  Street 
and  the  Abbots  Mill.  But  on  Fore  Street  Hill  there  is  a 
property  for  many  years  past  occupied  by  the  Weymouth 
family  which  now  has  been  purchased  and  is  occupied  by 
the  Sisters  of  St,  Thomas  of  Villanova.  It  was  in  all 
probability  the  town  house  or  residence  of  the  Abbot  of 
Buckfast  when  he  visited  Kingsbridge,  and  also  a  per- 
manent dwelling-house  for  some  priests  and  lay  brothers 
who  helped  to  look  after  the  farm  of  Norton  and  also  did 
ecclesiastical  duty  in  Kingsbridge.  The  house  facing  the 
street  is  comparatively  modern,  but  at  the  rear  there  still 
exist  the  original  buildings  consisting  of  the  grange  or  farm 
house  and  a  large  rectangular  building  probably  used  as  a 
barn.  I  should  not  consider  the  date  of  these  buildings  to 
be  later  than  the  15th  century,  but  am  not  competent  to 
express  any  decided  opinion  on  this  point.  On  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  old  dwelling-house  there  is  an  ancient  marble 
stoup  which  must  have  been  used  at  the  entrance  of  some 
chapel  of  which  no  trace  at  present  exists.  In  the  front 
room  of  the  modern  dwelling-house,  formerly  occupied  as 
an  office  by  the  late  T.  W.  Weymouth,  Solicitor,  there  is 
an  ancient  ceiling  and  a  quantity  of  carved  oak  panel 
work,  which  was  in  all  probability  utilized  from  the  older 
building  which  formerly  stood  on  the  site.  This  room  has 
now  been  converted  into  a  chapel  for  the  Sisters  of  the 
Convent,  and  the  ceiling  and  carvings  which  were  in  a 
rapid  state  of  decay  have  been  so  far  as  possible  restored. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  squares 
crossed  per  saltier,  and  the  bosses  on 
the  angles  represent  monks  and 
knights'  heads,  saints  with  aureole, 
caricature  faces,  heads  of  heraldic  animals,  and  fruit  and  other 
devices.  There  is  also  the  face  of  the  Saviour  with  the  crown 
of  thorns  and  a  representation  of  the  five  wounds.  The 
carvings  of  the  monks'  heads  are  significant,  and  give  a 
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clue  to  the  date  of  the  work.  The  Father  Superior  of  the 
Cistercian  Priory  of  Trappists  at  Wood  Barton  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  faces  of  the  priests  or  clerics  are  repre- 
sented as  clean  shaven,  while  the  faces  of  the  lay  brothers 
are  bearded.  This  was  the  rule  of  the  Cistercians  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  an  order  was  made 
that  all  should  be  clean  shaven.  Although  not  conclusive 
evidence,  this  gives  rise  to  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  date  of  the  carvings  was  prior  to  the  issue  of  this 
order.* 

Around  the  walls  of  this  little  chapel  is  now  arranged 
all  that  is  left  and  all  that  could  be  preserved  of  the  original 
screen  work.  This  was  formerly  ornamented  by  several 
carved  figures,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately  crumbled 
to  dust.  They  probably  represented  the  twelve  Apostles, 
and  curiously  enough  there  is  a  figure  of  the  devil  who 
has  managed  to  keep  himself  in  a  sounder  condition  than 
many  of  the  saints.  So  far  as  I  could  decide,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Father  Superior,  they  represent  St.  Peter 
with  book  and  keys,  St.  Paul  with  sword  and  book,  St. 
John  bearing  a  chalice,  St.  James  with  staff  and  bag,  St. 
Matthew  with  book  open  on  a  table ;  a  figure  with  a 
globe  or  monde  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  right  hand  missing  ; 
a  figure  bearing  a  book,  and  a  capped  figure  with  nothing 
in  the  hands.  These  eight  figures  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  originals  and  are  again  placed  in  honourable  positions  in 
the  chapel,  but  the  good  nuns  have  declined  to  reinstate 
his  Satanic  Majesty  to  his  former  position  among  the 
Apostles.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Revd.  Father 
Superior,  of  Wood  Barton,  for  his  kindness,  and  for  his 
explanations  as  to  the  age  and  meaning  of  the  carvings, 
and  also  to  the  Revd.  Mother  Superior  for  the  per- 
mission so  courteously  and  readily  given  to  visit  the 
house  and  chapel.  I  do  not  assume  to  be  any  authority 
as  to  the  antiquity  or  character  of  the  carvings,  but  they 
would  amply  repay  the  visit  and  inspection  of  any  con- 
noisseur. W.  Davies. 


*  Mr.  Walters,  the  architect  restoring  Buckfast  Abbey,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  date  of  these  carvings  is  about  1480  (Vide  Dom  Adam 
Hamilton's  Hist.  Buckfast  Abbey,  1906,  page  163). 
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71.  Colyton  Marriages  in  Exeter  Cathedral  (V., 
p.  89,  par.  64). — In  the  extracts  from  the  Exeter  Cathedral 
registers  the  marriage  entry  of  the  William  Youatt,  men- 
tioned  on  page  91,  is  omitted,  viz.: — 

1 718.    William  Youatt,  of  Colyton,  and  Julian  Voysey,  of 
Hennock,  28  November. 
The  Colyton  Parish  Church  registers  contain  the  following 
"  Youatt"  entries : — 

1 75 1.  Mr.  Samuel  Slater  and  Mrs.  Mary  Youatt  were 
married  April  30. 

1755.  William  Seaman,  of  the  parish  of  Honiton,  and 
Elizabeth  Youatt,  of  this  parish,  were  married  July  2nd 
by  Rd-  Call  in  the  presence  of  Will.  Youatt,  Robert 
Tucker.  [Robert  Tucker  was  the  parish  clerk  for 
many  years  and  witnessed  most  of  the  Marriages.] 

1745.    William  Youatt  buried  January  ye  17th. 

1756.  Mr.  William  Youatt  buried  April  ye  2nd. 
Also  the  following  "  Sclater  "  entries  : — 

1 75 1.  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  was  buried 
March  ye  6th. 

1 75 1.  Mary,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  was  buried 
March  ye  7th. 

1759.  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  was  buried 
August  ye  1st. 

1760.  Revd.  Mr.  Samuel  Slater  was  buried  March  ye  19th. 
1768.    Betty,  daughter  of  Samuel  Slater,  dissenting  teacher, 

by  Betty  his  wife,  daughter  of  Samuel  Pike,  of 
Combe  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  died 
the  25th  September,  and  was  buried  ye  30th  of  the 
same  month. 

Samuel  Slater  succeeded  William  Youatt  as  Minister 
of  the  Old  Meeting.—"  Colytonia." 

Mary  Newton,  of  Colyton,  in  her  will,  dated  29th  March, 
1723,  proved  13th  April,  1723,  P.C.C.,  mentions  William, 
son  of  Mr.  William  Youatt,  of  Colyton  ;  and  Grace  Lymbery, 
of  Colyton,  widow  of  William  Lymbery,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
in  her  will,  dated  6th  July,  1717,  proved  13th  November, 
1725,  P.C.C.,  bequeaths  to  William  Youatt,  of  Colyton, 
gent.,  £200  for  supporting  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  in 
Colyton. 
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On  page  90  it  states  : — "  George  North,  Vicar  of 
Colyton  in  1714."  Pulman  does  the  same  in  The  Book  of 
the  Axe. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Colyton  registers  of  George 
North  as  Vicar.  The  Marriages,  Baptisms  and  Burials  are 
signed  at  the  end  of  each  year  without  omission  from  1685 
to  1726  inclusive,  "  Will.  Salter,  Vic." 

The  Burials  for  1728  have  this  entry: — "Mr.  William 
Salter,  Vicker,  buried  May  8." 

Dr.  Oliver,  in  Eccles.  Antig.,  does  not  mention  George 
North.  He  states :  Robert  Simpson  succeeded  8th  January, 
1676-7;  William  Salter  followed  16th  March,  1684,  on 
Simpson's  resignation.  Peter  Burnaford  admitted  4th  Feb., 
1728-9.  This  is  shown  by  the  signatures  at  the  end  of 
each  year  in  the  registers  with  the  exception  that  though 
Oliver  states  William  Salter  followed  16th  March,  1684, 
that  year  is  signed  Robt.  Simpson,  Vicar. 

Abstract  of  will : — 

William  Salter  of  Colyton  co.  Devon  :  Clerke  :  dated  18  Oct.  1722 
proved  31  May  1728  (164  Book).  My  brother-in-law  Revd.  Mr.  John 
*Burrough  Eector  of  Gittisham  in  Devon  :  Mrs.  Clara  Burrough  his 
wife  :  To  my  brother  Richd-  Salter  of  Aulscomb  ^100  and  to  Mary  his 
wife  one  broad  piece  of  gold  :  To  my  three  nieces  Ann,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  daughters  of  said  Richd-  Salter  £100  each  :  my  sister  Mary 
Salter  now  living  with  her  brother  Richd-  Salter  :  unto  Elizabeth  Swaine 
my  servant  ^50  :  My  nephew  the  Revd.  Mr.  William  Salter  curate  of 
Shute  sole  exor  :  Witnesses,  Geo.  Hearne,  James  Anning,  Nath.  Pope. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

72.  Andrew  Brice  and  the  Southgate  Prison. — I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
supply  me  with  information  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Are  any  autographs  or  other  writings  of  the  well- 
known  Andrew  Brice  (1690-1773)  known  to  be  pre- 
served, and  where  ? 

2.  The  Southgate  Prison,  Exeter,  was  taken  down  in 
1819.  Is  it  known  whether  the  records  were  destroyed 
or  are  preserved  yet  ?  They  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  City  archives. 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  m.d. 


*Mr.  John  Burrough  was  wedded  to  Mrs.  Clare  ffranklin  the  xx.  of  April,  1690 
(Colyton  Registers.) 


J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A. 
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Hht  ffizmarg  of  a  fBeiofoii  (MIeajjue, 

Joshua  Brooking  Rowe, 

Died  June  28,  1908. 


73.  Dartmoor  Forest  Tithes. — The  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  to  Mr.  Thomas  Leaman  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Devon  Notes  and 
Queries.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  was  the  Vicar  of  Wide- 
combe  and  Chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  and  also  one  of  the  Master  Foresters  of  Dart- 
moor, and  hence  looked  on  as  an  authority  on  matters 
relating  to  Dartmoor. 

Re  Dartmoor  Forest  Tithes. 

Widdecombe,  Ashburton,  Dec.  18th,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  it  appears  you  have  already  heard  from  your  tenant, 
Richard  Tuckett,  that  the  present  Rector  of  Lidford  demands  a  con- 
siderable advance  on  the  composition  for  the  tithes  of  the  Forrest, 
their  being  an  adjustment  modus,  of  which  the  uninterrupted  existance 
can  be  proved  from  the  time  of  Hen.  2nd,  and  those  having  also  been 
handed  to  me  many  years  ago  by  Farmer  Edwd-  Stranger,  who  for  a 
long  while  received  the  tithes  of  the  Forest  as  agent  for  the  Rector 
of  Lidford,  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 
Moduses  for  Dartmoor. 

£  s.  d. 

Adjustment  Tithes  for  the  whole  Forest  .  300 


For  thi  milk  of  a  renewed  cow            .         .  1 
For  thi  milk  of  a  veer  cow  (that  is  one  which 

has  not  renewed  the  milk)            .         .  % 

For  a  colt        ......  4 

For  a  calf            .....  1 

For  a  garden        .....  1 

For  a  heath          .....  1 


Compound  only  for  the  tithes  of  hay,  corn  and  wool. 

Expressly  by  name,  and  take  a  receipt  for  the  sum  paid  as  moduses. 

K 
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Form  of  Receipt  Recommended  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller. 

Octr-  17th,  1790.  Recd-  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Leaman  the  sum  of  eight  pounds  eleven  shillings  for  one 
year's  Tythes  for  Wool,  Hay  and  Corn  due  for  his  estate  on  Dart- 
moor at  Michs-  last,  and  also  thi  several  moduses  following,  viz., 
2d.  for  the  milk  of  two  renewed  cows,  a  penny  for  a  garden,  a  penny 
for  thi  heath,  and  a  penny  for  a  calf,  all  due  at  the  same  time. 

I  hear  from  Farmer  Tuckett  that  you  have  some  old  papers  re- 
lating to  thi  Forest  handed  down  from  your  grandfather. 

Mr.  Fletcher  sent  another  notice  which  was  published  at  the 
chapel  on  Dartmoor  on  Sunday  last  for  the  payment  of  the  tithes  at 
Twobridges  on  Tuesday  the  30th,  and  that  legal  measures  will  be  taken 
against  those  who  have  not  if  they  fail  to  attend  and  compound  and 
pay  the  same. 

Should  you  find  among  your  old  papers  a  receipt  with  the  signa- 
ture of  any  Rector  of  Lidford,  or  his  agent,  similar  to  that  in  my 
possession,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  have  thi  kindness  to  in- 
form me  (or  any  other  papers  whatever  relating  to  the  tithes  of  thi 
Forest)  in  if  within  a  few  days  the  better. 

I  am  now  on  a  journey,  though  I  have  dated  this  from  Widde- 
combe ;  excuse  therefore  the  irregular  manner  in  which  I  have 
written  this. 

I  shall  return  through  Ashburton  to  get  your  address.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  Widdecombe  when  you  visit  Dunnabridge. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  faithful  serv*- 

J.  H.  Mason. 

To  Thomas  Leaman,  Esqr-  Tiverton. 

I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  regarding  the  Leaman 
family  and  as  to  whether  they  were  owners  of  the  Forest 
or  only  tenants  under  the  Crown. 

F.  L.  Rawlins. 

74.  Killed  by  a  Bell  in  the  Church  of  Axminster. 
— "And  so  those  of  Axmister  (sic)  enjoy  their  bells." 
Thus  ends  a  quaint  old  case  reported  in  law  French  and 
Latin,  by  Thomas  Siderfin,  Esq.,  "jades  del  Melieu-Temple, 
Londres." 

The  case — "  Le  Roy  versus  Crosse  &  Dabbyn  " — came 
for  consideration  before  the  King's  Bench,  in  Trinity  term, 
anno  16  Car.  II.  (1664),  on  a  motion,  made  by  Mr.  Siderfin 
in  the  previous  term,  to  quash  an  Inquisition  taken  before 
the  Coroner  upon  view  of  the  body  of  John  Brocas,  who 
was  killed  by  a  bell  in  the  Church  of  Axmister  (sic),  county 
Devon,  "  to  wit,  the  bell  being  ringing  the  said  John  Brocas 
was  caught  in  the  rope  of  the  said  bell,  and  thus  injured 
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by  reason  of  the  violent  motion  of  the  said  bell,  and  he 
died  instanter."  And  the  inquest  before  the  Coroner  also 
found  that  the  bell  and  wheel  and  the  rope  are  *  Deodands,' 
and  that  each  of  them  is  of  the  value  of  so  much — namely, 
the  bell  of  the  value  of  £25,  &c.  "Et  remanent  in  custodia 
Roberti  Crosse  et  Johannis  Dabbyn." 

As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
term  *  Deodand,'  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  short  passage 
from  a  law  magazine  now  before  me,  explaining  it.  "The 
law  of  deodand  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  thing  which 
caused  a  man's  death  was  wicked  and  ought  to  be  punished  ; 
and  that,  in  the  ultimate  and  practical  result  it  should  be 
« deodandum ' — forfeited  to  God — which  meant,  in  the  law 
as  we  know  it,  that  the  thing  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
for  the  Crown  to  apply  in  pios  usus.  Thus,  the  beast  which 
killed  a  man,  the  tree  which  fell  on  him,  the  wheel  of  a 
water-mill  under  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  killed 
him,  were  all  deodands.  In  English  the  deodand  is  called 
the  bane — that  is,  the  slayer."  The  Statute  9  and  10, 
V.,  c.  62,  abolished  the  law  of  deodands. 

To  resume  the  consideration  of  the  case — The  Coroner 
having  made  his  return  into  the  King's  Bench,  Process  of 
Outlawry  against  the  defendants  issued  out  of  the  Crown 
Office,  on  which,  in  order  to  prevent  other  process,  Mr. 
Siderfin,  for  defendants  and  the  town  of  Axmister  (sic),  took 
exceptions  to  the  form  of  the  inquisition.  But  the  Court  is 
not  with  him  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  exceptions,  and  directs 
him  to  speak  to  the  matter  in  law,  and  accordingly  he  argues 
for  defendants — that  a  bell  not  fixed,  but  which  falls  from 
a  steeple  and  kills  a  man,  is  not  a  deodand,  and,  granting 
that  to  be  so,  a  bell  fixed,  as  here,  to  the  freehold,  cannot 
be  a  deodand.  These  two  points  he  argues  at  great  length 
— considering  not  only  what  is  a  deodand,  but  also  the 
institution  of  bells. 

The  result  was  that  Hide,  Chief  Justice,  and  Windham, 
Justice,  were  of  opinion  that  the  bell  here  is  not  deodand, 
because  it  was  fixed,  but  the  other  Justices  doubted.  The 
award  was  that  process  should  be  stayed  pending  further 
consideration.  "And  it  was  not  moved  again,  and  so  those 
of  Axmister  (sic)  enjoy  their  bells." 

2^  (P  '  Mistletoe. 
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76.  Yarde  Family  (III.,  pp.  128,  175,  239  ;  IV.,  p.  56. — 
In  continuation  of  the  above  notes,  I  send  you  some  par- 
ticulars gathered  from  the  wills  of  Francis  Yarde  (d.  171 3), 
and  his  son  Gilbert  Yarde  (d.  171 7),  which,  I  believe,  have 
never  been  published,  and  although  they  do  not  serve  to 
carry  the  pedigree  of  this  branch  of  the  family  further 
back  or  to  link  it  to  the  Visitations  of  1620,  may  prove 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers,  as  they  give  consider- 
able information  as  to  their  relationship  to  various  well- 
known  Devonshire  families,  and  may  help  to  clear  up  from 
other  sources  than  those  to  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  referring  the  missing  link  or  links  in  the  pedigree. 

Francis  Yarde,  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  Devon,  married  at 
Stoke  Gabriel,  15th  Oct.,  1672,  Joan  (or  Jane)  Avent,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Gilbert,  baptized  at  Stoke 
Gabriel  1674  (°f  whom  presently),  and  Francis,  baptized 
1679,  who  matriculated  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford,  12th  March, 
1 700- 1,  but  as  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  his  father's 
will  he  probably  died  unmarried.  Joan  Yarde  died  1703, 
and  was  buried  at  Stoke  Gabriel  6th  October. 

Francis  Yarde  died  Feb.,  171 2-1 3,  and  by  his  will, 
proved  at  Exeter  (B.P.  1713),  bequeathed  to  his  executors 
in  trust  for  his  grandson,  Gilbert  Yarde  the  younger,  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  directed  that  they  should  give  to  him 
"a  piece  of  gold,  the  largest  I  have." 

The  residue  of  his   property   he   bequeathed  (without 
specifying  it)  to  his  son,  Gilbert  Yarde. 
Executors — George  Yarde,  his  brother. 

Hugh  Pomeroy,  of  Sandridge,  Stoke  Gabriel, 
Esquire. 

William  Lang,  of  Woodish,  Devon,  gent. 

Gilbert  Yarde,  his  son. 
Gilbert  Yarde  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  of  Compton,  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Roger 
Pomeroy,  of  Sandridge  (see  Prince's  Worthies,  18 10  ed.,  pp. 
420  and  646),  and  was  buried  at  Stoke  Gabriel  17th  Jan., 
1717,  leaving  an  only  son  Gilbert,  born  1704,  who  matricu- 
lated at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  2nd  July,  1722,  aet  18  (Oxoniensis 
Alumni). 

By  his  will  proved  at  Exeter  (Totnes  Wills,  171 7),  in 
which  he  is  described  as  of  "  Lupton  and  Stoke  Gabriel," 
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he  bequeaths  30s.  to  poore  of  Brixham,  30s.  to  poore  of  Stoak 
Gabrill,  and  30s.  to  the  officers  of  those  severall  parishes. 

After  sundry  bequests  to  "  my  deare  and  loving  wife," 
he  bequeaths  to  his  good  friends  (his  executors  as  named 
hereafter)  "  upon  speciall  Trust  and  Confidence  (neverthe- 
less to  pay  debts,  if  any,  etc.),  I  give  and  devise  to  my 
deare  Gilbert  Yard  the  younger  my  Capitall  Messuage 
Barton  Farme  and  Demesne  Lands  of  Lupton,  otherwise 
Lurston,  within  the  parish  of  Brixham." 

After  minutely  describing  the  house  and  other  buildings, 
he  mentions  "  the  great  Orchard,  the  Grove  Orchard,  the 
higher  Windmill  Field,  the  lower  Windmill  Field  and 
Quarry  Parke,  the  close-railed  Wall  Parke,  the  two  Load 
Meadows,  the  two  Closes  railed,  the  Green  Oates,  the  close- 
railed  Cottage  and  Loft,  Skinner's  Brake,  Guswell  Downe, 
the  great  Wood,  the  great  Meadow  Road  (?  Parke),  the  wast 
ground,  Emmott  Hills,  the  Grove  Meadow,  otherwise  the  little 
Meadow,  the  three  fields  or  Closes,  and  also  the  Whiddon 
ground  and  the  little  Coppice  or  Grove  or  by  what  other  name 
or  names  soever  the  same  are  known,  reputed,  or  taken  with 
their  and  every  of  their  appurtenances,  and  also  all  other 
houses  .  .  .  with  whatsoever  the  said  capitall  Messuage 
Barton,"  &c.  &c.  and  which  are  not  sold  and  conveyed  in 
jointure  to  my  wife  Elizabeth  Yard  nor  sold  to  the  said 
William  Lane  and  George  Yard  Gent,  in  trust  for  my  son 
&c.  &c.  My  Executors  after  my  decease  out  of  my  estate 
may  mortgage,  raise  money,  &c.  to  pay  debts  and  after  all 
has  been  paid  my  Executors  and  Trustees  shall  as  Councill 
learned  in  the  law  shall  advise  convey  and  assure  to  the 
use  of  my  said  son  Gilbert  Yarde  the  younger  for  and  during 
the  term  of  his  naturall  life  without  impeachment  of  or  for 
any  manner  of  wast,  with  this  power  for  my  son  at  any 
time  by  deed  &c.  &c.  create  jointure  for  any  Woman  or 
Women  he  may  marry,  with  further  power  to  create  charge 
not  exceeding  Fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  the  maintenance 
&c.  of  any  younger  child  or  children  after  the  death  of  my 
said  son  and  such  woman  &c.  then  to  first  Son  &c.  to  each 
Son  in  succession,  then  to  Daughter  or  Daughters  and  fail- 
such  issue,  to  my  Wife  (if  living)  for  her  life,  &c.  then  to 
my  Brother-in-law  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  Son  or  Sons 
in  succession  according  to  seniority,  provided  he  obtains  an 
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Act  of  Parliament  to  take  Sirname  of  Yard  within  four 
years  of  coming  into  possession,  and  in  default  then  to 
Robert  Lang  son  of  my  Cousin  William  Lang  (with  same 
proviso  as  to  surname)  then  to  John  Yard  Gent.  Son  of 
Edward  Yard  of  Churchton  Court  Esquire  and  to  his  Sons 
or  to  the  Sons  of  Edward  in  succession  &c.  &c.  to  a  Yard 
for  ever." 

The  testator  also  gives  power  to  lease  for  a  term  of 
ninety-nine  years. 

The  Executors  and  Trustees  named  in  the  will  are  : 
Sidney  Strode,  of  Newnham,  Devon,  Esquire. 
William  Neyle,  of  Ambrooke,  Devon,  Esquire. 
Hnmphrey  Gilbert,  of  the  City  of  London,  Esquire 

(brother-in-law). 
William  Lang,  of  Brixham,  gent,  (cousin). 
Francis  Milman,  of  Marldon,  Devon,  clerk. 
Elizabeth  Yarde  (wife). 
Witnesses  to  signature  of  Gilbert  Yard — John  Carwithen, 
John  Herring,  John  Difford. 

Notes — Sidney  Strode  was  the  son  of  Sidney  Strode, 
and  his  wife  Thomasin,  dau.  of  Tristram  Avent,  of  Bick- 
fordtown,  Esquire,  and  married  Anne,  dau.  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Trevannion,  Knight,  of  Carhayes,  Cornwall,  and  died  in 
1721.    {Prince,  p.  734,  note  5.)' 

William  Neyle  was  ancestor  of  William  Neyle,  of  Am- 
brooke, who  about  1800  married  Anna  Eleonora,  dau.  of 
Rear-Admiral  Thomas  Hicks,  of  Stoke  Gabriel. 

Elizabeth  Yarde  died  1721,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke 
Gabriel  7th  Dec,  being  described  in  the  Register  as  "  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Yarde  of  Lupton."  Administration  was  granted 
to  her  brother  John  Gylbert,  of  Totnes,  Armiger,  at  Exeter, 
P.C.  {Totnes,  1721.) 

The  will  of  Gilbert  Yarde  bears  the  following  endorse- 
ment : — 

"  In  caus  :  Intro  Gilbertium  Yard  ad  quod  et 
Humphridum  Gylbert  ad  E.  Deft.  3  Aprill  1730. 
These  parchments  and  writings  were  produced  and 
shewn  unto  John  Difford  Gent,  at  the  time  of  his 
examination  before  me." 

Peter  (Saye  ?) 
John  Penfound. 
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I  have  been  informed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  Lupton  belonged  to  the  Hayne  family.  Apparently, 
^  p. )  ~jy  therefore,  it  was  bought  by  Gilbert  jfarde  shortly  before 
his  death,  171 7.  From  the  endorsement  I  infer  that  it  was 
sold  by  the  surviving  trustee  or  trustees.  As  is  well  known 
it  subsequently  became  the  property  of  Judge  Buller,  who 
married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Francis  Yarde,  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary  (son  of  Edward  Yarde,  and  brother  of  the  John 
Yarde  mentioned  in  the  above  will),  and  ancestor  of  Lord 
Churston,  who  now  owns  it. 

Table  shewing  descent  of  Gilbert  Yarde  and  Elizabeth  Champernowne  from 
Sir  Philip  Champernowne. 
Sir  Philip  Champernowne==Katherine,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward  (Baron)  Carew 


Sir  Arthur  Champernowne^ 
Gawen  Champernowne: 


Arthur  Champernowne: 
Arthur  Champernowne: 


Arthur  Champernowne: 


:Mary,  d.  of 
K.  Norreys 
:Lady  Gabri- 
elle,  d.  of  the 
Count  Mont- 
gomerie 
:  Bridget,  d.  of 
Thos.  Fulford 
:  Margaret,  d. 
of   Sir  John 
Fowel,  Bt. 
Elizabeth, 
d.  of  Francis 
Courtenay 


Walter  Raleigh=Katherine=(i)  Sir  Otho  Gil 


(2)  I 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(a  quo  &c.) 


BERT 


Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert=Anne,  d.  o 
Sir  A.  Ager 
Rawleigh  Gilbert=Eliz.,  d.  oi 
John  Kelly 
Ager  Gilbert= Christian,  d 
of  Edmund 
Walrond 

Humphrey  Gilbert=Joan,  d.  oi 
Roger  Pome- 
roy 


Arthur  (b.  1708) 
=Jane  Hollings 

(a  quo  &c.) 
(present  family  of 
Champernowne) 


I 

Francis  (b.  1711) 
Rector  of  Dart- 
ington,  d.s.p., 
and 


III  I 

Gilbert = Elizabeth  John,  Humphrey,  &  Raleigh 

Yarde  Gilbert 
(d.  1717)       (d.  1721) 


Elizabeth  =  Gilbert  Yarde 


Champernowne 
(b.  1712) 

(a  quo  &c. 


(b.  1704) 


(Note.) — Burke,  in  his  Landed  Gentry,' 
under  Champernowne  Family 
calls  him  Gabriel  Yard,  which  is 
obviously  an  error. 


I  have  already  given  (D.  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  128)  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Gilbert  Yarde  and  Elizabeth  (Cham- 
pernowne), of  whom  Gilbert,  the  eldest,  married  but  died 
without  issue.  In  a  deed  relating  to  a  trust  dated  1771,  made 
between  his  widow  Elizabeth  and  his  two  brothers  Francis 
and  William,  he  is  described  as  of  Plymouth  Dock.  This 
deed  recites  an  earlier  one  dated  1763  between  Gilbert  Yarde 
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(the  younger)  of  the  first  part,  Arthur  Champernowne,  then  of 
Dartington  (since  deceased)  and  Francis  Yarde  of  the  second 
part,  Elizabeth  Yarde  (wife  of  Gilbert  the  younger)  of  the  third 
part,  and  Gilbert  Yarde,  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  of  the  fourth  part. 

Francis,  their  second  son,  matriculated  at  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford,  15th  March,  1758,  and  subsequently  became  Rector 
of  Dartington,  d.s.p. 

William  is  described  as  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  and  George  is 
mentioned  therein  as  "  shortly  going  to  sea."  Both  the 
latter,  I  believe,  died  without  issue. 

Frances  married  John  Searle,  who  lived  at  Stoke  Gabriel 
until  he  succeeded  his  father  at  Allerton,  and  their  daughter 
Frances  married  James  Champion  Hicks,  second  son  of 
Admiral  Hicks  above-mentioned. 

Another  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Elizabeth  Yarde  married 

  Kempe,  and  left   a  daughter,   Elizabeth  Lucretia 

Margaret  Kempe,  who  is  mentioned  in  her  grandmother's 
will.  John  George  Hicks. 

77.  "Yonge"  Coffin  Plates  in  Colyton  Church. — 
In  Colyton  Church  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  chancel,  commonly  called  the  "Yonge"  aisle, 
are  hanging  four  brass  coffin  plates.  This  aisle  was  the 
burial  place  of  the  Yonge  family  from  1584  to  1812.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  it  was  used  for  the 
vestry  meetings.  In  1844  whilst  a  meeting  was  being  held 
the  floor  gave  away  and  some  members  present  were  pre- 
cipitated into  the  vault.  These  plates  were  found  lying 
loose  on  the  lead  coffins  through  the  decay  of  the  outer 
wood  ones.  They  were  taken  up,  cleaned,  mounted,  and 
hung  in  their  present  position.  The  vault  was  then  filled 
up.  The  churchwardens'  accounts  for  1844  contain  the 
following  entry : — 
1844.    "         Mr.  Tucker  for  9  days'  work  filling  up  the 

Young's  vault,  12s." 
From  another  entry  in  the  year  1788  it  appears  a  rental 
was  paid  for  the  use  of  this  aisle : — 
1788.    "  Received  of  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.,  for  28  years 

as  per  agreement  for  his  Isle  at  5s.  per  year  home 

to  1786,  £7." 
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The  inscription  on  the  plates  are  :- 


Dame 
Gwen  Yonge 
obit  nth  Nov.  1729 
astat  65. 

The  Honble 
Ann  Lady  Yonge 
died  Septr  1 

1775 
Aged  62  years. 

At  the  top  a  shield  of  arms 
on  a  lozenge. 


The  Right  Honble 
Sr  William  Yonge 
Knt  of  ye  Bath  and  Bart. 
Died  9th  day  of  Augst. 
1755,  aged  63. 

Sir  George  Yonge  Bart 
K.B. 

Died  at  Hampton  Court 
Sepr  26th  1812 
Aged  80  years. 

At  the  top  a  shield  of  arms  with 
an  impaled  shield. 


Dame  Gwen  Yonge  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Walter 
Yonge,  third  Baronet  (m.p.  for  Honiton,  1681,  and  Ash- 
burton,  1688-9),  and  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Williams,  of  Penrhyn,  Bart.  They  were  married  at  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell,  18th  June,  1691.  Sir  William  Yonge, 
fourth  Baronet,  k.b.,  p.c,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, 1724 ;  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
1728;  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  was  son  of  Sir 
Walter  and  Dame  Gwen  Yonge.  He  married  as  his  second 
wife  the  Honourable  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Effingham  Howard.  The  pedigrees  state 
they  were  married  at  Colyton,  but  the  registers  of  the  Parish 
Church  contain  no  entry  of  such  a  marriage.  The  fourth 
coffin  plate  is  that  of  their  son  Sir  George  Yonge,  fifth  and 
last  Baronet,  k.b.,  m.p.  for  Honiton,  1754-1794;  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty ;  Secretary  at  War ;  Master  of 
the  Mint;  and  Governor-General  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  registers  of 
Colyton  Parish  Church  : — 

1678.    Lady   Gartrud  Yonge,  wife  of  Sir   Walter  Yonge, 

Baronett,  buried  xiiith  January. 
1678.    Gartrud    Yonge,  daughter   of  Sir   Walter  Yonge, 

buried  xiiith  day  of  January. 

(First  wife  of  Sir  Walter  'Yonge,  3rd  Bart.,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Morrice,  of  Werrington, 
Bart.    Marriage  Licence,  Exeter,  16  April,  1677). 
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1729.    Lady  Gwen  Yonge,  buried  19  of  November. 

1 73 1.    Sir  Walter  Young,  buried  29  July. 

1745.  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  Honble  Sr'  William  Yonge, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  was  buried  March  ye  2nd. 

1755.  Sir  William  Younge,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  was 
buried  August  ye  14th. 

1775.  Lady  Anne  Yonge,  ye  wife  of  Sir  William  Yonge, 
Baronet  and  Knight  of  the  Bath,  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honble-  Lord  Effingham  Howard,  died  ye  Ist  of 
September,  and  was  buried  the  17th  of  the  same 
month. 

The  marshalling  of  the  arms  on  the  two  plates  has  been 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  F.  Were. 

Heraldry  of  the  Coffin  Plates  on  Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart., 
K.B.,  ob.  Sep.  26,  1 812,  at.  80 ;  and  the  Hon.  Ann,  Lady 
Yonge,  ob.  1775,  at.  62. — Achievement  of  Sir  George  Yonge, 
Bart.,  k.b.,  an  oval  shield  surrounded  by  the  ribbon  of 
the  Bath,  created  1788,  bearing  its  motto,  *  Tria  juncta 
in  uno.''  Quarterly  of  four.  (1)  Ermine  on  a  bend  cotised 
sable  three  griffins'  heads  erased  or — Yonge.  (2)  Gides  a  chevron 
ermine  between  three  Saxons'  heads  couped  argent,  crined  sable — 
Williams,  of  Penrhyn,  co.  Caernarvon.  [Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
the  third  Baronet,  married  Gwen,  d.  and  co-h.  of  Sir 
Robert  Williams,  second  Bart.,  being  sister  of  Sir  Griffiths 
Williams,  fourth  Bart.]  (3)  Gules  on  a  bend  between  six 
crosses  crosslet  fitchee  argent  an  escutcheon  or  charged  with  a 
demi-lion  rampant  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
within  a  tressure  flory  counterflory  gules,  and  in  chief  of  the  bend 
a  mullet  (?)  pierced  of  the  last,  for  difference — Howard.  [Sir 
William  Yonge,  fourth  Bart.,  married  1729,  secondly,  Ann, 
d.  and  co-h.  of  Thomas  Howard,  seventh  Baron  of 
Effingham] .  (4)  Sable  a  chevron  between  three  leopards'  faces 
or — Wentworth.  [Brought  in  by  Howard,  as  Thomas, 
Baron  Effingham  married  first  Mary,  d.  and  h.  of  Ruishe 
Wentworth] .  Impaled  on  oval  shield  owing  to  he  only 
being  able  to  bear  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  his  wife's  Achieve- 
ment, which  is  Quarterly  of  four,  and  Escutcheon  of  Pretence. 
The  quarterly  of  four  is  Sir  George  Yonge's  repeated,  with 
Escutcheon  of  Pretence  quarterly  1  and  4.  Argent  on  a 
fess  between  three  foxes'  heads  erased  sable  as  many  mullets  or — 
Cleeve.    (2  and  3)  Argent  a  cross  engrailed  gules  between  four 
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water  bougets  sable — Bourchier  ;  and  in  chief  the  Bart's  in- 
S-^i  p  )  77  escutcheon.  [Sir  G^geJ^on^e,  fifth  and  last  Bart.,  married, 
1765,  Anne,  only  d.  and  h.  of  Bourchier  Cleeve,  citizen  and 
pewterer  of  London.*  She  died  in  1833,  an^  he,  as  above, 
sine  prole] .  Crest.  On  Knighfs  helmet  on  wreath  argent  and 
sable,  a  boar's  head  erased  at  the  neck  vert,  bristled  or.  Sup- 
porters— Dexter,  a  boar :  sinister,  a  Griffin,  query  both  proper. 
[This  seems  to  prove  both  by  the  supporters  and  the  date, 
1661,  that  Sir  John  Yonge,  the  first  Bart.,  was  one  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  as  they  appropriated  to  themselves 
supporters,  to  which  they  had  no  right,  but  he  does  not 
come  into  the  special  list  published  by  Edmonson] .  Motto  : 
Fortiter  et  Prudenter.  [Fortitudine  et  prudentia  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  the  Yonges  generally  used]. 

Lozenge  Shield,  with  Escutcheon  of  Pretence  of  the  Hon. 
Lady  Ann  Yonge,  ob.  1  Sept.,  1775,  est.  62. — Quarterly  of  four. 
(1)  Yonge,  as  before.  (2)  Williams,  as  before.  (3)  is  not 
Howard  as  before,  but  a  quartering  of  Williams;  Gules  a 
chevron  or  between  three  bucks'  heads  cabossed  argent,  attired  of 
the  second,  generally  thought  to  be  Griffith,  of  Penrhyn. 
[Sir  Robert  Williams'  grandfather  married  Elizabeth,  d., 
but  not  stated  to  be  h.  of  Griffeth,  John  Griffeth,  of 
Cefnamwlch,  but  they  were  connected  before  this.]  (4) 
Lozengy  (?)  or,  and  by  the  hatchings  also,  gules  on  a  bend 
azure  three  bezants — Yonge,  co.  Berks.  [This  would  be 
correct  marshalling  for  another  branch  of  the  Yonge  family 
bearing  a  different  coat ;  however,  this  is  a  variation,  as  the 
usual  one  is  Lozengy  or  and  vert.  Thomas  Yonge  was  of 
Basilden,  Berks,  and  either  his  son  or  nephew  Walter  heads 
the  Yonge  pedigree  in  Devon  Vis.~\  Escutcheon  of  Pretence. 
Quarterly  of  four.  (1)  Howard,  as  before.  (2)  Gules  three 
lions  passant  guardant  in  pale  or,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points 
argent — Plantagenet,  surnamed  de  Brotherton.  [Sir 
Robert  Howard,  Knt.,  married  Lady  Margaret  Mowbray, 
great  grand-daughter  of  John  Lord  Segrave,  who  married 
Margaret  d.  and  h.  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  alias  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk] .  (3)  Chequy  or  and  azure — Warenne. 
[Brought  in  by  Fitz  Alan  and  Mowbray] .  (4)  Wentworth 
as  before.  [Lady  Ann's  marriage  with  Sir  William  Yonge 
is  given  before  under  Howard]. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 
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78.  Prowz  Family.  —Can  anyone  throw  any  light  on 
the  mode  in  which  this  family  became  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Aveton-Giffard  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  Domesday  the  manors  of  Whitchurch, 
Lamerton,  Were  (Giffard)  and  Aveton  (Giffard)  were  held 
by  Ruald  Adobed  and  passed  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
Giffard  family,  who  continued  to  hold  them  until  the  death 
of  Emma  Giffard,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Walter  Giffard 
and  Alice  de  St,  George  his  wife.  The  inquisition  held  on 
the  death  of  Emma  Giffard,  who  had  married  Sir  Hugh  de 
Widworthy,  is  dated  4  Ed.  I.  (1275),  and  from  this  it 
appears  that  she  held  the  manor  of  Aveton  (Giffard)  with 
others  at  the  date  of  her  death. 

Risdon  (pp.  125  and  181)  suggests  that  Aveton-Giffard 
passed  to  Sir  William  Prowz  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  "  Walter  le  Gifford,"  but  this  seems  to  be  impossible, 
because  Sir  Walter  had  only  one  daughter,  Emma,  who 
married  Sir  Hugh  de  Widworthy — leaving  issue  a  daughter, 
Emma  de  Widworthy,  who  married  Lord  Robert  de  Dinham, 
and  died  s.p.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  year  before  her 
death  Emma  Giffard  (Widworthy)  had  gallows  at  Aveton- 
Giffard,  i.e.,  in  1274  (see  Hundred  Roll  of  3  Ed.  I.)  Aveton- 
Giffard,  therefore,  could  not  have  come  to  the  Prowz  or 
le  Prue  family  by  marriage  with  Sir  Walter  Giffard's 
daughter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
property  may  have  passed,  and,  as  illustrating  one,  I  append 
the  short  pedigree  below  showing  a  Prowz  and  Widworthy 
connection  [Devon  Assize  Roll,  19  Ed.  I.  (No.  1295)] : — 

1st  wife  2nd  wife 

Sir  Walter = Alice  de   = Will  de  Widworthy=Juliana 

Giffard, 
living  1268-9, 
dead  1275 


St.  George 


Emma=Hugh  de  Wid-         Alice =le  Prue 

Ob.  1275     WORTHY  I 
ROBT.  DE  DlNHAM  =  EMMA  WILLIAM  LE  PRUE 

d.s.p. 

From  this  pedigree  it  is  clear  that  Emma  Giffard  (Wid- 
worthy) was  sister-in-law  to  Alice,  wife  of  a  Prowz  (le  Prue), 
who  was  father  of  a  Sir  William  Prowz  (le  Prue).  Emma, 
therefore,  may  have  enfeoffed  the  husband  of  her  sister-in-law 
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in  the  manor  of  Aveton- Giffard — a  not  uncommon  practice 
in  early  times. 

The  second  way  in  which  Aveton-Giffard  may  have 
passed  to  Prowz  is  as  follows  : — It  is  a  fact  that  on  the 
death  s.p.  of  Emma  de  Dinham  the  Giffard  fief  reverted  to 
the  descendants  of  Sir  Walter  Giffard's  two  sisters,  Rohais 
and  Cecilia  Giffard.  Through  one  of  these  co-heirs  the 
Trewins  certainly  succeeded  to  a  moiety,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Prowz  family  succeeded  through  the  other  co-heir 
to  Aveton-Giffard. 

!        I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  on  this  point. 

■/ht-S-ei  I-  Hardinge  F.  Giffard. 

79.  John  Shapwick,  Mayor  of  Totnes  1434-5. — There 
is  preserved  among  the  early  Chancery  Proceedings  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
complaining  of  having  been  ousted  from  the  office  of  Mayor. 

The  list  of  Mayors  contains  the  name  of  this  John 
Shapwick,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  his  removal  from 
office,  nor  do  the  names  of  the  four  persons  who  were  so 
active  in  his  removal  appear  as  Mayors  before  or  after. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  disfavour  into  which  the  Mayor 
had  fallen  does  not  appear.  In  143 1  a  John  Shapwyck, 
possibly  the  same  person,  was  Mayor. 

In  Bishop  Stafford's  Register  (edited  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hingeston-Randolph)  in  the  List  of  Oratories  is  one  men- 
tioned as  of  Shapwyke,  John,  and  Christina  his  wife,  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  within  their  residence  at 
Boghedon  (Bowden),  in  the  parish  of  Totnes,  14th  December, 
1417. 

The  entry  in  the  Chancery  Proceedings  is  as  follows : — 
Early  Chancery  Proceedings.    Bdle.  9.    No.  301. 
To  the  right  reverend  fader  in  god  Bisshop  of  Bathe  and  of  Welles, 
Chanceller  of  Englande. 

Besechath  mekely  your  humble  servant  John  Shapwyck  of  Totteneys 
that  where  by  comyn  custum  and  osage  of  ye  same  Towne  and  after 
ye  lawe  of  ye  Reaume  the  said  John  was  chosen  and  made  maire  of 
ye  same  Towne  by  the  most  notable  comones  therof  And  by  vertu 
of  that  same  elecion  he  lawfully  occupied  the  office  of  mayoraltie  of 
ye  same  Towne  half  a  yere  and  more  yn  whiche  tyme  oon  John 
Shiplegh,  mercer,  Richard  Hogge,  yoman,  Henry  atte  Beare  and 
Walter  Lygha,  yomen,  w'  meny  euel  doers  of  ther  assent  and  affinitee 
w'  force  and  armes  in  nottye  wyse  in  maner  of  insurrecion  ensembled 
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wl  grete  confederecy  and  alyaunce  ayenst  ye  pees  and  lawe  of 
ye  lande  and  there  asauted  the  same  maire  the  moneday  next  before 
the  feste  of  the  Assenson  of  oure  lorde  the  yeere  of  the  reigne  of  oure 
lorde  the  Kyng  that  nowe  ys  the  xiii  atte  Tottenes  aforesaide  and 
there  toke  fro  him  the  Kyngs  mase  which  is  vsed  to  be  born  there 
before  the  Maire  in  tokyn  and  signe  of  his  auetoritie  And  there 
vppon  wl  force  and  riot  him  deposed  and  putte  down  of  his  saide 
office  ayens  ye  Kyngs  Corone  his  lawe  and  his  dignitee  auetoritee  in 
subvercion  of  all  good  rule  vsages  and  custumes  of  ye  same  Town 
and  in  comyn  hurte  and  preiudice  of  the  Kyngs  people  there  beyng 
and  of  all  other  repawring  and  resortyng  thereto  And  likly  ensemble 
of  grete  inconuenience  to  falle  therby  both  hit  be  the  moor  dewly 
redressed.  Please  youre  graeiouse  lordeship  to  consider  the  premisses 
and  thervppon  graunt  seuerall  Writtes  uppon  notable  peynes  con- 
teyned  in  ye  same  to  be  sent  seuerally  to  ye  same  John  Shiplegh 
Richard  Hogge  Henry  atte  Beare  and  Walter  Legha  for  to  appere 
before  you  yn  ye  Channcerye  of  oure  soueraigne  lorde  ye  Kinge  atte 
a  certaigne  day  by  you  to  be  assigned  thee  to  be  examened  of  those 
premisses  and  to  answere  as  wele  to  oure  saide  soueraigne  lorde  the 
Kyng  as  to  ye  partys  of  thise  maters  aforesaide  as  good  reason  and 
conscience  askyd  for  ye  loue  of  god  and  the  Kyngs  profite  soo  that 
right  be  done  in  the  way  of  charitee. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

80.  Whittle's  Diary. — In  the  year  1688,  one  Whittle 
wrote  a  diary  in  which  was  embodied  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Brixham,  his  progress 
to  Exeter,  and  his  stay  within  the  city.  I  believe  reference 
.has  been  made  to  the  diary  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association,  but  these  volumes  contain  no  description 
of  the  work.  Neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum.  Is  anything  known  of  the  author  ? 
Where  may  the  diary  be  seen  ?  Has  it  ever  been  printed 
or  does  it  remain  still  in  MS  ?  Viator. 

81.  Whittle's  Diary. — The  full  title  of  the  pamphlet 

is  An  Exact  Diary  of  the  late  Expedition  of  His  Illustrious 
Highness  The  Prince  of  Orange  (now  King  of  Great  Britain), 
from  his  Palace  at  the  Hague  to  his  Landing  at  Torbay,  and 
from  thence  to  his  arrival  at  Whitehall.  Giving  a  particular 
account  of  all  that  happened,  and  every  Day's  March.  By  a 
Minister  Chaplain  in  The  Army. 

It  is  a  small  quarto  of  73  pages,  and  was  printed  for 
Richard  Baldwin,  near  the  Black  Bull,  in  the  Old-Bailey  in 
1689,  and  licensed  April  23rd,  1689.    It  is  dedicated  to  the 
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Earls  of  Bedford  arid  Portland,  Viscount  Sidney  of  Sheppey, 
and  Sir  John  Maynard,  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal. 

The  author,  John  Whittle,  besides  holding  a  commission 
as  Chaplain  in  the  Army,  was  private  chaplain  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works, 
notably  a  small  duodecimo  Life  of  William  III,  published 
in  1693,  entitled  Constantinus  Redivivus,  which  is  remark- 
able as  a  fulsome  record  of  the  exploits  of  his  hero.  The 
"  Diary,"  however,  is  a  very  interesting  contemporary  account 
by  an  eye-witness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  progress  from 
his  landing  at  Brixham  to  his  arrival  in  London,  and  was 
made  use  of  by  Lord  Macaulay  when  writing  his  history  of 
this  period.  The  Devonshire  portion  of  this  march  was  very 
ably  handled  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Windeatt  in  the  two 
interesting  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association,  vols,  xii  and  xiii.  The  late  Mr.  J. 
Davidson,  of  Sector,  had  a  copy  in  his  collection  of  Devon- 
shire pamphlets,  and  Mr.  Iredale,  of  Torquay,  possessed 
another  about  the  year  1899.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating 
that  there  is  also  a  copy  among  the  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  f.s.a.,  of 
Castle  Barbican,  Plympton,  to  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial 
Library  at  Exeter.  Maxwell  Adams. 

82.  History  of  Woodspring  Priory  (by  W.  G.  Willis 
Watson,  of  Exeter). — This  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Woodspring,  which  is  within  an  easy 
distance  of  Weston-super-Mare.  Although  not  actually  in 
Devonshire,  it  is  of  interest  to  Devonians,  being  associated 
with  the  great  house  of  Courtenay  as  well  as  that  of  Tracy. 
The  book  gives  the  history  of  the  removal  of  the  Priory 
from  Dodelyng  to  Woodspring  about  the  year  1210  by 
William  de  Courtenay,  who  possessed  the  manor  of  Wood- 
spring,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  endowed  it  with  considerable 
property.  It  contains  a,  history  of  the  Priory,  and  account 
of  its  benefactors  and  the  story  of  its  suppression  and  dis- 
solution. The  illustrations  of  all  that  remains  of  the  build- 
ings are  very  good,  and  this  book  should  prove  a  useful 
guide  to  those  visiting  the  ruins  of  this  old  monastic  house, 
either  as  antiquarians  or  as  tourists. 
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83.  The  Arms  of  Dartmouth  and  their  Origin. — 
During  a  visit  to  St.  Saviour's  Church  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  our  attention  was  arrested  on  entering  the  dark 
chamber  or  vestibule  under  the  west  gallery  by  a  shield 
of  arms  in  stained  glass  in  the  small  quarterfoil  window 
above  the  outer  door.  The  shield  in  question  was  of 
hexagonal  form  with  slightly  concave  sides,  its  four  diagonal 
points  meeting  the  four  stone  cusps  of  the  window  opening. 
Viewed  from  the  pavement  below  it  appeared  to  contain 
merely  an  ordinary  representation  of  the  arms  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  on  that  account  might  easily  have  been  passed 
over.  The  stamp  of  time  rested  upon  it  and  much  of  its 
detail  was  entirely  obscured  by  a  thick  coating  of  grime 
and  the  dust  of  ages,  which  appeared  as  patches  of  black 
against  the  light.  But  on  making  a  close  examination  of 
the  work  by  the  aid  of  a  tall  pair  of  steps  conveniently  to 
hand,  a  carefully  painted  portrait  of  King  Henry  VII.  was 
revealed,  filling  the  place  in  the  town  arms  usually  occupied 
by  the  conventional  image  of  a  mediaeval  King.  The  shield 
was  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  save  that  the  piece  of 
glass  on  which  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  had  been  painted 
was  gone.  A  strong  draught  blowing  as  from  a  blast  hole 
through  this  aperture  was  a  most  unwelcome  accompani- 
ment to  any  prolonged  investigation,  but  as  that  part  of 
-the  church  is  very  seldom  entered  during  the  week  its 
attractive  seclusion  offered  an  irresistible  opportunity  for 
conversing  unhindered  with  such  a  tempting  bit  of  work  of 
a  bygone  age,  the  deep  silence  and  the  gloom  of  the 
place  still  further  enhancing  the  secret  charm  of  heraldic 
study. 

This  shield  may  have  been  intended  as  a  memorial  of 
the  benefit  conferred  by  Henry  VII.  upon  Dartmouth  in 
providing  for  the  completion  of  the  defences  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  vestibule,  which  the  little  quarterfoil 
window  but  dimly  illuminated,  may  have  been  added  to 
the  church  in  his  reign.  It  occupies  the  base  of  the  tower, 
which  is  oblong  on  plan,  in  length  about  double  its 
width,  and  is  prettily  ceiled  with  elaborate  wooden  groining 
in  two  bays.  On  one  of  its  bosses  is  carved  a  singular 
kind  of  crest,  between  the  figures  18  23,  referring  doubtless 
to  the  year  of  the  restoration  of  the  porch. 

L 
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If  this  glass  was  made  subsequently  to  1497,  the  glass 
painter,  most  likely  a  resident  of  Exeter,  would  have  seen 
the  King  perhaps  many  times  during  his  protracted  stay  in 
that  city  from  October  3  to  Nov.  7*  in  that  year,  and  he 
would  therefore  have  been  enabled  to  give  us  the  true 
presentment  of  the  King's  features  as  they  were  shewn  in 
this  beautiful  miniature  painting,  but  if  the  glass  were 
previously  made,  it  would  probably  have  been  supplied  from 
London  by  the  King's  command  and  sent  round  by  sea. 
In  some  respects  the  artist  may  have  been  guided  in  the 
design  by  the  coinage  of  the  period,  one  piece  of  which,  the 
rose  rial,  represents  the  King  full  face  and  standing  in  a 
boat  of  similar  form  to  that  on  the  Dartmouth  arms.  On 
the  shield  in  question,  now  unfortunately  destroyed,  the 
King  is  shewn  wearing  an  open  crown  with  the  central 
leaf  much  enlarged,  and  vested  in  a  white  robe  or  cope 
bordered  with  ermine  and  sem£e  of  golden  fleurs-de-lis. 
This  ornamentation  alluded,  no  doubt,  to  the  King's  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  culminated  in  his  dedicating 
to  the  Virgin  Mother  his  chapel  of  matchless  architecture 
at  Westminster,  that  will  continue  as  long  as  it  lasts  to 
evoke  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  every  beholder.  The 
King's  right  arm  is  raised  from  the  elbow,  his  hand  dis- 
playing the  open  palm  as  if  to  express  goodwill.  With  the 
other  hand  he  lightly  holds  a  sceptre  resting  against  his 
left  shoulder.  In  the  broadening  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  in  this  portrait  we  recognize  the  family  likeness  of  his 
son,  the  future  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  etc.,  etc.  Although 
this  was  certainly  the  most  ancient  glass  in  the  church  by 
a  couple  of  centuries,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
borough  arms  to  be  found  there,  Mr.  Chas.  Worthy,  who 
gives  us  in  his  valuable  work  on  Devonshire  Parishes,  Vol.  II., 
pp.  14-17,  a  nearly  complete  list  of  the  heraldry  in  St. 
Saviour's,  wherein  he  comprises  also  a  somewhat  lengthy 
blazon  of  the  arms  of  Dartmouth,  unfortunately  omits  any 
mention  whatever  of  the  heraldry  in  the  windows. 

In  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  there  is  another 
specimen  of  the  arms  of  the  borough,  which  till  two  years 
ago  occupied  a  vesica  opening  in  the  north  transept  window, 
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but  all  the  windows  in  this  church  have  been  restored, 
many  enriched  with  most  glorious  modern  glass,  the  art, 
that,  fostered  by  an  increasing  desire  for  costly  memorial 
tributes,  has  lately  made  gigantic  strides.  The  last  men- 
tioned shield  is  evidently  late  eighteenth  century  work,  and 
probably  by  Peckitt,  of  York,  who  produced  the  former 
west  window  of  the  Cathedral.  In  this  example  the  figure 
of  the  King  has  no  value  as  a  portrait,  being  purely  con- 
ventional. He  holds  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand  and  an 
orb  in  his  left. 

The  year  following  our  visit  we  looked  into  the  church 
again,  but  were  grieved  to  observe  that  the  after  part  of 
the  ship  in  the  hexagon  shield  was  also  missing,  and  on 
a  later  occasion,  as  the  shield  had  entirely  disappeared  and 
the  window  had  besn  reglazed,  we  addressed  an  earnest  in- 
quiry to  the  courteous  elderly  caretaker  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  glass  in  question.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  replied, 
evidently  deeply  moved,  "  it  blew  out  and  was  all  a'broke 
to  bits."  This  disaster,  therefore,  brought  its  hazardous 
existence  of  just  400  years'  duration  abruptly  10  a  close. 

The  subject  being  of  considerable  historic  importance 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  arms  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  shield  not  having  to  our  knowledge  been 
previously  drawn  for  publication,  it  occurred  to  us,  when 
turning  over  some  almost  forgotten  archaeological  memoranda, 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Devon  Notes 
and  Queries,  and  therefore  we  supplement  this  description 
by  reproducing  in  pen  and  ink  our  notes  of  the  shield 
exactly  as  they  were  made  in  pencil  on  the  occasion.  As 
the  quantity  of  ancient  glass  is  diminishing  by  accident 
year  by  year,  some  record  at  least  should  be  preserved  of 
so  valuable,  if  comparatively  unimportant,  a  relic  of 
mediaeval  art,  which  is  still  well  remembered  by  many 
frequenters  of  the  church,  but  which  is  now  lost  to  us  for 
ever. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  subject  of  enquiry,  but  it 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  as  to  when  these 
arms  were  first  granted  to  Dartmouth,  some  supposing  that 
they  date  back  as  far  as  the  reign  of  King  John.  The 
question  of  their  exact  antiquity  has  been  assumed,  how- 
ever, to  depend  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  seal  of  the  borough, 
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which,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  not 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  a  grant  of  arms  at  all,  and 
this  design  in  turn  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  dis- 
tinguishing ensign  of  the  numerous  ships  furnished  from 
time  to  time  by  the  town  of  Dartmouth  for  the  King's 
service.  But  the  identification  of  the  portrait  on  the  lost 
glass  would  settle  beyond  a  doubt  the  period  when  these 
charges  were  first  borne  upon  a  shield  of  arms,  and  we  may 
therefore  infer  that  it  was  Henry  VII.  who  first  formally 
granted  these  arms  to  the  town.  The  College  of  Arms, 
originally  founded  by  Richard  III.  in  1483,  in  extension 
as  it  would  seem  of  the  appointment  of  heralds  made  by 
Edward  III.,  having  been  suppressed  by  Henry  VII.  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
himself  made  this  "  grant "  quite  unsolicited,  after  first 
sending  down  to  them  his  attorney  to  enquire  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  they  were  using  an  armorial  signet  without 
his  Highness's  permission,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  whenever 
a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  exacted  a  very 
substantial  consideration,  increased  by  their  previous  temerity, 
for  the  privilege  he  was  conferring,  and,  as  Dartmouth  was 
known  to  be  rich  at  that  time,  and  therefore  suitable  prey, 
such  an  occasion  was  not  to  be  missed  by  that  rapacious 
monarch. 

This  shield  would  thus  have  been  the  very  earliest 
occurrence  of  the  use  of  these  arms  under  a  royal  decree, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  glass  is  on  that  account  the 
more  to  be  regretted. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  perhaps,  by  very  many, 
where  the  design  of  a  seal  has  become  the  arms  of  a  town. 
In  the  case  of  Dartmouth  the  device,  fancifully  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  refer  to  the  landing  or  embarking  of 
one  of  our  early  kings,  but  more  probably  allusive  to 
England's  insular  position  on  the  sea,  is  a  conspicuous 
departure  from  customary  heraldic  designing.  The  affection 
to  continue  the  use  of  a  device  which  had  become  familiar 
to  everybody  was  curiously  illustrated  but  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  newly  incorporated  town  of  quite  modern  growth 
on  the  south  coast,  in  memorializing  the  Heralds  College  for 
a  grant  of  arms,  requested  and  obtained  the  inclusion 
amongst   the    charges    on    their    shield    of   a  castellated 
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gate-house,  simply  because  the  governing  body  had  been  using 
that  device  on  their  official  seal  for  about  fifty  years  or  so. 

Besides  the  examples  of  the  Dartmouth  arms,  as 
described  above,  they  are  included  in  a  series  of  painted 
shields,  seventeenth  century  work  but  since  restored,  on 
the  front  of  the  gallery*  within  the  church,  and  they  appear 
also  in  sculpture  over  the  south  porch,  and  on  a  conduit 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  near  the  west  end  of  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  dated  1599  (but  the  arms  1632).  The 
two  last  mentioned  shields  are  however  so  much  weather- 
worn and  defaced  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value  to  afford 
us  any  further  instruction  on  the  subject. 

But  near  by  and  almost  fronting  the  tower  is  a  small 
detached  building  of  great  interest,  having  a  narrow  court 
on  the  south  side  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  The  upper 
part  of  this  structure,  a  modern  addition,  was  formerly 
used  as  the  police  station,  beneath  which,  and  entered 
from  the  said  court,  are  two  vaulted  cells  of  great  strength, 
certainly  mediaeval  and  served  till  about  1890  as  the  town  jail. 
On  its  south  face  is  another  specimen  of  the  town  arms, 
which  presents  a  third  variety  of  design,  the  King  holding 
the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  hand  being  linked 
on  to  his  girdle.  This  little  sculpture  or  plaster  relievo  is 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  wall  to  which  it  is  affixed, 
but  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  still  occupies  its  original 
position.  Within  its  upper  corners  are  carved  the  emblems 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  the  portcullis  chained  being 
the  favourite  badge  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  castle  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  city  of  York,  for  his  consort,  Elizabeth 
of  York.  This  sculpture  would  be,  therefore,  of  nearly  the 
same  age  as  the  destroyed  glass,  though  from  its  style  a 
few  years  later.  In  this  example  there  is  no  attempt  at 
portraiture.    The  whole  is  unmistakably  Renaissance,  a  style, 

*  The  greater  part  ot  this  galiery  was  taken  down  in  1906,  the 
western  evd  alone  remaining,  and  some  of  the  shields  have  been 
stowed  away  for  future  use.  The  gallery  itself  with  its  iron  columns 
really  disfigured  the  church.  All  that  has  been  done  here  has  been 
done  in  a  most  discriminating  spirit  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
everyone  who  prizes  the  old-world  appearance  of  our  ancient 
churches  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  walls  have  not  been  scraped 
and  pointed,  as  in  numberless  cases  all  over  the  country,  giving  them 
a  prison-like  effect. 
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if  we  may  call  it  such,  with  reference  to  the  plastic  arts 
which  was  just  then  beginning  to  dawn,  and  evidently  the 
material  expression  of  a  period  of  civil  and  religious  com- 
motion, anxiety  and  alarm.  In  sculpture  it  often  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  a  sentiment  than  a  style,  having, 
as  in  this  instance,  a  strange  indefinable  melancholy  about 
it,  sometimes  pleasing,  imitable  in  form  alone,  but  quite 
beyond  reviving  in  the  spirit. 

Dartmouth  possesses  two  very  fine  and  deeply  sunk 
mediaeval  seals,  one  shewing  the  King  with  the  two  lions 
in  a  ship,  with  the  legend  : — 

SIGILLVM  COMMVNE  DE  CLIFTONE  DERTEMVTHE 

and  the  other  encircled  by  the  following  : — 

S'   MAIORIS  DE  CLIFTONE  DERTEMVTHE  H' 

On  the  latter,  which  is  the  smaller  and  probably  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  the  King  has  no  supporting  lions,  these 
being  probably  an  addition  made  by  the  monarch  as  a 
compliment  to  the  town.  Doubtless  they  were  intended  to 
symbolise  the  brave  men  of  Devon,  the  sovereign's  ever 
faithful  protectors  at  sea,  and  as  they  have  always  remained 
from  the  days  of  the  Tudors  down  to  the  present  hour> 

the  nation's  most  trusty  defenders.  Roscoe  Gibbs. 

Set  p.^zT—  li) 

84.  Charter  Roll,  45  Henry  III  (No.  52),  M.  2. — 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Hensley  for  the 
following  Charter  : —  # 

Charter  for  the  Common  Advantage  of  the  Land  of  Cornwall. 

(Translation). 

The  King  to  the  Archbishops  &c.  Greeting.  Whereas  our  dear 
brother  Richard  illustrious  King  of  the  Roman*,  always  august,  for 
him  and  his  heirs  has  granted  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  whole 
land  of  Cornwall,  that  all  and  singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
land  might  have  and  take  sea  sand  without  payment  on  all  the  lands 
of  the  said  King  and  his  men  and  throughout  Cornwall  and  in  all  the 
lands  of  the  said  King  and  his  men  and  throughout  Cornwall  might 
freely  peaceably  and  without  any  contradiction  heap  the  sand  on  their 
lands  and  carry  it  through*  Cornwall  for  the  fertility  of  the  said 
lands  by  proper  roads  assigned  or  to  be  assigned.  Yet  nevertheless 
that  if  it  should  happen  that  the  said  King  or  those  through  whose 
lands  or  on  whose  lands  the  said  sand  is  heaped  or  carried  shall 
incur  damage  by  reason  of  such  heaping  or  carrying  they  shall  be 
satisfied  in  their  said  damage  by  reasonable  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  jugdment  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  said  land  or  of  the 
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King's  Steward  for  the  time  being,  or  by  an  agreement  for  a  fixed 
sum  which  shall  be  made  beforehand  as  contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  said  King  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  said  land  which  we 
have  fully  inspected.  We  having  ratified  and  accepted  the  said 
Charter  as  much  as  in  us  lies  grant  and  confirm  for  us  and  our  heirs 
according  to  the  said  Charter  of  the  said  King  our  brother  properly 
testified.  Witnessed  by  William  de  Valence  our  brother  Reginald  son 
of  Peter  John  de  Grey  Thomas  Corbet  James  de  Abditheley  John 
Maunsell  Treasurer  of  York  Philip  de  Arcy  Robert  Aguyloon  Robert 
Walerand  Allan  La  Zacke  Imbertas  Pugeys  Imbertas  le  Munferant 
and  others.  Given  by  the  hand  of  Master  Nicholas  Archdeacon  of 
Ely  our  Chancellor  at  Guildford  18th  June. 

Totum  perdonavit.  He  has  granted  the  whole 

in  perpetuity. 

Probably  this  applied  to  Devon  as  well  as  Cornwall,  or 
certainly  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  it  appears  that  the 
men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  have  immemorially  enjoyed 
the  custom  of  taking  the  soil  of  the  shores  of  those  Coun- 
ties for  use  either  in  the  character  of  "dwellers"  and 
"  inhabitants  "  locally,  or  else  by  the  general  common  law 
right,  and  not  in  the  que  estate.  For  this  appears  from 
the  preamble  of  the  Statute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  18,  reciting  that, 
"  whereas  the  seasand  by  long  trial  and  experience  hath 
been  found  to  be  very  profitable  for  the  bettering  of  land 
and  especially  for  the  increase  of  corn  and  tillage  within 
the  Counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  the  most  part 
of  the  inhabitants  have  not  used  any  other  worth  for  the 
bettering  of  their  arable  grounds  and  pastures ;  notwith- 
standing, divers  having  lands  adjoining  to  the  sea  coasts 
there,  have  of  late  interrupted  the  bargemen  and  such  others 
as  have  used  of  their  free  wills  and  pleasures  to  fetch  the 
said  seasand,  to  take  the  same  under  the  full  sea  mark,  as 
they  have  heretofore  used  to  do."  The  statute  then  goes 
on  to  confirm  the  right  of  "  all  persons  whatsoever  resi- 
dent and  dwelling  within  the  said  Counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  to  fetch  and  take  the  seasand  at  all  places  under 
the  full  sea  mark,"  etc.  E.W. 

85.  "  And  so  those  of  Axmister  (sic)  enjoy  their 
Bells  "  (V.,  p.  122,  par  74). — I  was  pleased  to  see  the  very 
interesting  paragraph  in  the  October  number  of  Devon  Notes 
&*  Queries  under  this  heading,  and  I  herewith  give  a  few 
particulars  of  the  historical  old  bell  therein  referred  to. 
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The  original  bell,  as  appears  by  documentary  evidence, 
is  still  in  existence,  did  duty  as  the  third  bell  in  the  peal 
down  to  1886,  when  two  treble  and  smaller  bells  were  added 
to  the  then  existing  peal  of  six,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  old  third  bell  then  became  the  fifth  in  a  peal  of  eight. 
This  went  on  until  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  our  beloved 
Queen  Victoria,  when  the  Church  Tower  was  thoroughly 
restored,  the  bells  re-hung  in  a  new  English  oak  frame 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  bells  were  re-cast  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony,  and  as  this  historical  old  bell 
was  one  of  the  delinquents  it  was  in  consequence  eliminated 
from  the  peal  rather  than  subject  it  to  re-casting,  and  it 
now  hangs  in  the  tower  above  the  new  peal  of  eight  to 
do  duty  as  a  single  bell  for  the  week-day  services  of  the 
Church.  The  bell  was  cast  in  1647  by  William  Purdue, 
as  appears  by  the  inscription  still  to  be  seen  on  it. 

In  the  year  1664  the  sum  of  £\  17s.  yd.  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Nicholas  Frye  (solicitor)  for  "  law  about  the  third  bell." 
The  unfortunate  John  Brocas  who  was  killed  by  the  said 
bell  is  referred  to  in  Montagu  Burrow's  work  on  the  Family 
of  Brocas  of  Beaurepaire  and  Roche  Court  (London,  1886) 
in  a  note  on  the  Brocases  of  Holibourn,  Somersetshire  and 
Devon,  etc.  (page  177),  and  the  name  of  Brocas  appears  from 
old  records  to  have  been  a  well-known  name  in  Axmister, 
now  Axminster,  in  the  17th  Century. 

I  give  the  following  further  particulars  of  the  old  bell, 
viz.  : — 

The  Inscription. 
f  John  :  Hoore  :  Barnard  :  Prince  :  C  :  W  : 
William  :  Purdve  :  Cast  :  Mee  :  ft  1647 
There  is  a  band  of  grape   vine   decoration  round  the 
shoulder.* 

The  Weight. 
10  cwt.    o  qrs.    23  lbs. 
The  Diameter. 
3  feet  1^  inches. 
The  Note. 
A  fla*. 

And  so  those  of  Axminster  still  enjoy  their  bells. 

W.  E.  PlTFIELD  CHAPPLE. 

*See  Ellacombe's  Church  Bells  of  Devon,  Trans.  Ext-ter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.,  plate  xii  (86). 
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86.  Silk  Culture  in  Devon. —In  the  year  1608, 
James  I.  made  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  the  industry 
of  silk  culture  in  Devon.  By  the  hands  of  a  French  expert 
he  sent  into  the  country  10,000  mulberry  trees  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  amongst  the  landed 
gentry  at  a  nominal  charge  of  fd.  each.  The  trees  were 
planted,  but  the  greatly  prized  white  mulberry  is  said  to 
have  perished.  In  comparatively  modern  years  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cultivate  on  Dartmoor  a  tree  whose  name 
I  cannot  recall,  but  which  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  mulberry,  but  this,  too,  was  a  failure.  Will  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  exact  locality  of  any  mulberry 
trees  that  survived  King  James's  experiment,  and  also 
whether  any  vestiges  remain  on  Dartmoor  of  the  later 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  silk-worm  in  the  county  ?  I  am 
especially  desirous  of  learning  to  what  causes  the  survival 
of  any  particular  mulberry  tree  may  be  ascribed,  and  whether 
any  of  the  white  variety  still  persist.  Y. 

p.  2^4-  ' 

87.  History  of  the  Granville  Family. — The  indus- 
trious and  careful  compiler  of  this  interesting  history  will, 
I  trust,  forgive  me  if  I  invite  attention  to  one  or  two 
statements  in  his  volume  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
verify,  and  as  they  concern  a  wider  circle  than  the  members 
of  one  family,  I  venture  to  do  so  in  your  columns. 

1.  On  p.  19  it  is  stated  that  William  Rufus  "bestowed 
the  late  Queen  Matilda's  lands  upon  his  two  cousins, 
Robert  fitz  Hamon  and  Richard  de  Granville,  the  former 
taking  those  which  lay  within  the  borders  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  the  latter  those  in  North  Devon  and 
Cornwall."  The  ordinary  impression  which  a  reader  would 
get  from  these  words  is  that  the  two  brothers  were  treated 
exactly  alike,  and  both  of  them  made  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  crown.  The  facts  are  the  other  way.  Only  Robert 
fitz  Hamon  was  made  a  tenant  in  chief.  The  estates 
which  Richard  de  Granville  had  he  held  under  his  brother. 
The  Black  Book  in  11 66  shews  Richard  de  Granville  hold- 
ing 7  fees  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester  (p.  161).  Of  these 
7  fees  either  3^  (Prince  Worthies,  322),  or  \\  (Chan.  Inq.,  p.m., 
24  Ed.  I.,  No.  107),  were  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
are  represented  by  Kilkhampton  ;  2  fees  and  Bideford  variously 
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given  as  \  fee  (Testade  Nevil,  No.  774,  p.  177b;  Feud.  Aids, 
358) ;  1  fee  (Feud.  Aids,  328) ;  or  1^  fees  (Chan.  Inq. 
P.M.,  24  Hen.  VI.,  No.  43) :  but  Kilkhampton  in  the 
fee  lists  is  stated  to  be  held  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  of 
the  King  (Feud.  Aids,  202,  207)  without  any  mention  of  the 
subtenant,  and  Bideford  is  stated  to  be  held  by  Richard  de 
Granville  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
the  King  (Ibid,  328).  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  Queen  Matilda's  lands  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  were 
given  to  Richard  de  Granville,  or  were  even  held  by  him 
of  the  honour  of  Gloucester,  that  Gudiforde,  Bennartona, 
Carewrga  and  Melledam  in  Cornwall  and  in  Devon,  North 
Lew,  Halwill,  Clovelly,  Littleham,  Langtree,  Iddesleigh, 
Winkleigh,  Ashreigny,  Lapford,  High  Bickington,  Morchard 
Bishop,  Holcombe  Burnell  and  Ashprington,  Queen  Matilda's 
lands,  the  most  of  them  went  to  the  honour  of  Gloucester, 
were  none  of  them  held  by  the  Granvilles,  but  only  Kilk- 
hampton and  Bideford. 

2.  A  second  mistake,  which  I  venture  to  suggest  has 
been  made,  is  the  omission  of  another  Richard  de  Granville 
between  the  5th  and  6th  Richards.  The  5th  Richard  died 
in  1240,  as  is  correctly  stated  (p.  34),  but  was  he  the  father 
of  four  sons,  Richard,  Bartholomew,  Robert  and  William, 
Archbishop  of  York  ?  I  think  not,  but  his  son  the  6th 
Richard  was,  and  that  the  6th  Richard  was  dead  before 
1296,  and  that  the  Richard  who  died  in  13 10  was  the  7th 
Richard.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  following 
authentic  data : — 

(1)  In  1243  the  heir  of  Richard  [5]  de  Granville  holds 
Bideford  (Testa  de  Nevil). 

(2)  In  1285  Richard  [6]  de  Granville  holds  Bideford 
(Fetid.  Aids,  328). 

(3)  In  1296  in  the  list  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester's  fees  (Chan.  Inq.  P.M.,  24  Ed.  I.,  No. 
107),  the  .heir  of  Richard  [6]  de  Granville  holds 
Bideford. 

(4)  In  1303  William  de  Granville  holds  Bideford  (Feud. 
Aids,  358). 

(5)  In  1330  Henry  de  Granville  dies  seised  of  Bide- 
ford, leaving  Theobald,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
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4  in  i  Edward  III.  {Chan.  Inq.  P.M.,  3  Ed.  III., 
No.  25). 

(6)  In  1346  John  Ralegh,  of  Charles,  holds  Bideford 
{Feud.  Aids,  410). 

(7)  In  1349  Theobald  de  Granville  was  seised 
of  Bideford  {Chan.  Inq.  P.M.,  23  Ed.  III.,  No. 
169,  PI.  2,  File  52),  and  held  it  of  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  whose  wife  Eleanor  was  one  of  3  co- 
heiresses of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

(8)  In  1428  William  Granville  held  Bideford  {Feud. 
Aids,  496). 

3.  How  comes  it  that  there  is  no  Inquisitio  post  mortem 
of  Bartholomew  de  Granville,  and  how  comes  William  to 
be  in  possession  in  1303  ?  Was  the  William  of  1303  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  did  he  hold  it  as  guardian  of  his 
nephew,  the  heir  under  age  ?  Again,  if  Bartholomew  was 
in  possession  in  his  own  right  up  to  his  death  in  1325, 
how  came  Henry  to  present  to  the  rectory  in  1324?  There 
may  be  a  good  answer  to  these  questions,  but  prima  facie 
it  looks  as  though  something  about  the  pedigree  were  not 
quite  in  order  here. 

^  P'  71  *         Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

88.  Gervase  Luysshaunt. — One  of  his  descendants 
will  be  glad  of  any  information  regarding  the  following 
persons: — (1)  Gervase  Luysshaunt,  who  is  shown  in  some 
old  Chancery  Proceedings,  dated  about  1530,  as  sued  by 
Peter  Stracche  and  Joan  his  wife,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  evidences  and  emoluments "  concerning  six  messuages 
"  situated  in  the  city  of  Excester  ;  "  and  (2)  the  Rev.  George 
Lissant,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Hatherleigh  Meeting  from 
1715  to  about  1723.  His  history  before  and  after  those 
dates  has  not  been  traced,  nor  can  any  clue  be  found  to 
the  registers  of  the  Hatherleigh  Chapel  between  1662  and 
1723,  They  are  not  with  the  other  non-parochial  registers 
in  Somerset  House.     2u^V/{\/(,     b ^  A.J.P.S. 

89.  Hatherleigh  Meeting  House. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  throw  any  light  on  the  rise,  development  and  final 
closing  of  this  place  of  worship  ?  The  earliest  date  we  have 
of  Nonconformity  entering  the  parish  is  the  statement  of 
Calamy,  that  the   Revd.   Bartholomew  Yeo — whether  the 
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ejected  of  Huish  or  Merton — "  preached  the  Gospel  (of 
course  as  a  non-Conformist)  in  Hatherleigh." 

Mr  Bartholomew  Yeo  died  February,  1693,  an<^  was 
succeeded  in  the  order  given  below  (subject  to  correction) 
in  his  pastorate  by  the  Revds.  Messrs  Alexander  Walter 
qua  Walker,  Smith,  George  Lissant,  William  Gillespie  and 
George  Castle. 

The  non-parochial  registers  of  the  two  last  mentioned  are 
in  existence,  though  not  at  Somerset  House.  Is  any  in- 
formation forthcoming  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  earlier 
registers  ? — for  by  these  alone  can  we,  I  presume,  be  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  order  of  succession  of  the  several  ministers 
who  officiated  in  their  mission  in  this  picturesque  little  Devon- 
shire village. 

The  Edye  family  of  Hatherleigh  were  for  several  genera- 
tions closely  identified  as  trustees,  &c,  with  the  Meeting 
House,  which  closed  in  the  year  1789,  with  the  ministry  of 
the  Revd.  George  Castle,  who  married  Mary  Edye ;  but  I 
regret  that  we  have  no  documents  in  our  possession  disclosing 
more  than  the  facts  related — of  there  having  been  trustees. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  can  we  learn  what  has 
become  of  the  archives  of  this  very  interesting  community, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  the  ministry  of  William 
Gillespie  and  his  predecessor,  George  Lissant. 

VM  V  (•{>•  A<£  L.  Edye,  Lieut.-Colonel. 

90.  The  Dutch  before  Dartmouth. — Some  years 
since  in  looking  over  the  papers  of  the  Corporation  of  Totnes 
I  found  among  the  accounts  the  following  entries  of  charges 
when  the  Dutch  were  before  Dartmouth,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  volunteers  were  despatched  from  Totnes  to 
assist  the  besieged.  No  doubt  some  of  your  readers  can 
give  some  particulars  of  the  events  here  referred  to. 

The  entries  are  as  follows,  the  accounts  being  those  of 
John  Ley,  maior,  in  1666-67: — 

£  s.  d. 

For    so    much   paid  Richard  Punchard,  for  his 
journies   at   Dartmouth,  3   days,  the  Dutch 
being  before  it     ...  ...  ...  ...060 

For  6  leather  bags  for  powder  ...  ...050 

For  John  Cliffe  to  go  to  Dartmouth  as  a  drummer  010 
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For  a  boat  for  volunteers  to  pass  down  there  ... 
For  John  Dolbeare  to  go  thrice  to  Blackdown 
Beacon  ... 

For  twine  and  making  3  bullet  bags  ... 
For  boat  hire  for  William  Tiller,  who  came  with 

a   letter    from   the    Deputy   Lieutenants  at 

Dartmouth 

For  John  Saunders  and  his  horse  1  day  to  attend 

to  carry  ammunition  if  occasion  presented  ... 
For  brown  paper  to  wrap  powder  in  ... 
For  monies  paid  to  Mr.  John  Brooking  for  the 

volunteers  at  Dartmouth  ... 
For  charges  expended  by  the  constables  to  carry 

masons  at  Plymouth  by  Sir  John  Skelton's 

(Governor  of  Exmouth)  order 
For  making  up  the  Beacon  (Governor  of  Plymouth) 
For  6  Pyoneers,  2  days  at  Dartmouth  ... 
For  6  Pyoneers,  3  days  at  Dartmouth 
For  the  constables  charges  several  times  to  con 

duct  them 

For  the  ringers  at  the  proclamation  of  peace 

The  above  entries  show  the  strong  connection  there  was 
between  Totnes  and  Dartmouth  in  ancient  times. 

Edward  Windeatt. 


91.  Richard  Sainthill. — Can  any  reader  give  any 
particulars  of  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Topsham,  beyond  what 
Dr.  Brushfield  published  in  the  Western  Antiquary  some 
years  ago  ?  T.  Cann  Hughes. 


92.  Assumed  Names. — The  old  registers  of  Devon  con- 
tain many  instances  of  the  use  of  an  alias  without  there 
being  any  apparent  reason  for  its  adoption.  The  cases 
referred  to  are  not  those  of  Jesuits,  where  the  reason  is 
obvious ;  but,  for  example,  so  staunch  a  Protestant  as 
Hoker,  the  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  was  known  also  as 
Vowell.  Other  instances  that  occur  to  the  writer  are  those 
of  Tenent,  alias  Penington,  in  the  Parkham  Registers,  and 
Bishop  Veysey  (1519-1551)  went  under  the  name  of  Harman. 
What  was  the-  occasion  of  these  instances  of  "  double  per- 
sonality ? "  ^.  tett  ^r#,  i^y^  7  '  B.R. 
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93.  Prowz  Family  {Vide  p.  133). — I  give  this  quotation 
from  Sir  William  Pole,  under  Lustelegh,  p.  264,  for  what 
it  is  worth,  as  Mr.  Giffard  may  not  have  seen  it.  "  Unto 
whom  (Sir  Hugh  Widworthy)  succeeded  Emma,  wief  [of] 
Sr  Robert  Dinham,  Kl-  and  William  Prous  held  the  same, 
8  of  Kinge  Edw.  2."  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  this,  one 
would  think,  proved  that  Emma  Widworthy  married  secondly 
William  Prous,  and  therefore  that  the  Prouses  very  early 
possessed  this  manor  belonging  to  the  Widworthys,  so  there 
would  be  strong  reasons  for  their  acquiring  more  manors 
belonging  to  the  same.  The  paragraph  needs  further  in- 
vestigation and  research,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
conjunction         and  the  punctuation.  F.W. 

94.  Prous  Family  [Vide  p.  133,  par.  78). — In  reference  to 
the  enquiry  of  H.  F.  Giffard  the  following  note  will 
illustrate  what  seemed,  to  the  late  Winslow  Jones,  F.S.A., 
and  Rev.  T.  W.  Whale,  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  Manor  of  Aveton-Giffard  passed  from  Giffard  to 
Prous,  and  then  to  Moeles.  Sir  Hugh  de  Widworthy 
married,  firstly,  Alice,  dau.  and  co.-h.  of  Sir  Wm.  de  Reigny. 
She  inherited  Brixton  Reigny  and  Asholt,  and  left  an  only 
dau.,  Alice  de  Widworthy,  married  to  Sir  William  le  Prouz 
(B.  1245,  D.  1315).  Secondly,  Sir  Hugh  married  Emma 
Giffard  (who  inherited  Aveton  Giffard  from  her  father,  Sir 
Walter),  and  their  only  child,  Emma  de  Widworthy,  married  to 
Sir  Robert  Dinham,  died  about  1301,  leaving  no  issue.  Her  half- 
sister,  Alice  de  Widwrorthy  (Prouz)  then  succeeded  to  her  property 
of  Aveton  Giffard  ;  and  Alice  le  Prouz,  her  only  child,  married  to 
Sir  Roger  Moeles,  of  North  Cadbury,  eventually  became  heiress 
of  considerable  property  through  both  father  and  mother. 

After  her  death  in  1335  this  property  was  divided 
between  Alice,  Isolde,  and  Joan,  her  three  daughters  ;  and 
Aveton  Giffard,  together  with  Gidleigh  and  Lustieigh  went 
to  Alice,  wife  of  John  d'Aumarle  (or  Damarel).  The 
appended  pedigree  illustrates  these  points. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  the  first  wife  of  Sir  William 
de  Widworthy,  Sir  Hugh's  father,  was  one  of  the  two 
sisters  of  Sir  Walter  Giffard,  but  upon  this  point  I  have 
no  information,  and  the  above  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  difficulty.       Arthur  B.  Prowse,  M.D. 
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95.  Prowze  Family  (Vide  par.  78,  p.  133). — Is  it  ascer- 
tained that  (as  Lysons  says)  Aveton  Giffard  was  ever  held 
by  Prous  and  Mules  ?  It  is  clear  from  the  Hundred  Rolls 
of  3  Ed.  I,  No.  14,  p.  31,  that  Emma  Giffard,  wife  of 
Hugh  de  Wid worthy,  was  in  possession  in  1274,  but  in 
1303  John  Daumarll  (not  Prous)  held  Aveton  Giffard 
(Feudal  Aids,  p.  351).  In  1346  Alice  Daumarle  held  the  same 
(Ibid.,  397),  and  in  1428  the  tenants  were  John  Chichester, 
Thomas  Bonvile,  Matilda,  sometime  the  wife  of  Robert 
Frensh,  Thomas  Lydeston  and  William  Judde  (Ibid.,  452). 
Lysons,  II.,  546,  has  gone  so  hopelessly  wrong  in  saying 
that  Emma,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  Walter  Giffard, 
was  thrice  married  and  that  Sir  William  Trewin  was  her 
second  husband,  that  one  hesitates  to  accept  him  as  an 
authority  without  corroboration  on  this  point. 

But  if  Daumarle  got  Aveton  Giffard  rather  than  Prous, 
the  question  still  remains,  how  did  he  get  it  ?  Was  it  by 
grant  or  by  heirship  ?  A  point  equally  puzzling  is,  how  came 
Walter  le  Abbe  to  hold  Wear  (Feud.  Aids,  358),  Whitchurch 
(Ibid.,  354),  and  Lamerton  (Ibid.,  355),  all  Giffard  fees  in 
1303  ?  Did  Walter  Giffard's  two  sisters,  Rohaire  and 
Cecilia,  marry  respectively  a  Daumarle  and  a  le  Abbe  ?  It 
was,  without  doubt,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  sisters  that 
William  atte  Treawen  married,  and  through  whom  the 
Giffard  estates  came  to  Walter  atte  Treawen  the  elder  and 
to  Walter  atte  Treawen  his  son.  There  were  really  three 
Emmas — Emma,  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Widworthy ;  her 
daughter  Emma,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Dinham ;  and  her 
cousin  Emma,  the  wife  of  William  atte  Treawen.  Will  some 
genealogist  fill  up  the  gaps  ? 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

96.  Confessions,  Trial  and  Death  of  Three  Re- 
puted Witches  at  Bideford. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
enlighten  me  with  any  particulars  concerning  the  confessions, 
trial  and  death  of  three  reputed  witches  at  Bideford  ?  Was 
the  trial  conducted  in  due  form,  and  did  they  suffer  death 
by  hanging  ?  I  have  heard  or  read  of  the  affair,  and  it 
would  certainly  give  us  some  sidelight  into  the  state  of  mind 
existing  at  the  period.  It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly 
40,000  persons  were  put  to  death  by  law  for  sorcery  between 
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the  reigns  of  James  I  and  George  III,  say  about  150  years. 
Someone  may  perhaps  know  when  the  last  of  these  hideous 
parodies  of  justice  took  place  in  Devonshire.  E.C. 

[Watkins'  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Bideford,  1792,  re- 
printed 1883,  contains  in  chapter  x.,  p.  237,  an  account  of 
the  trial  at  Exeter  Assizes,  1682,  of  Susanna  Edwards, 
Temperance  Lloyd  and  Mary  Trembles,  and  of  the  execution 
of  Susanna  Edwards  and  Temperance  Lloyd,  Aug.  25th, 
1682.-E.W.]  g^t  \M  VHi-p-  */. 

97.  Historic  Wrecks  in  Bigbury  and  Start  Bays. — 
Instead  of  taking  the  wrecks  in  the  two  bays  in  chronological 
order,  it  has  been  thought  most  convenient  to  begin  on  the 
Plymouth  side  of  the  coast  and  finish  at  the  Dartmouth  end, 
else  we  shall  find  ourselves  going  up  and  down  over  the  same 
ground,  for  it  is  extraordinary  how  ships  have  become  wrecked 
almost  at  the  same  spots  along  our  iron-bound  coast  at 
different  times. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  two  wrecks  we  have  to  record 
relate  to  ships  which  came  to  grief  in  the  earliest  times  inside 
of  Stoke  Point.  We  find  that  in  Henry  VII's  time  two  ships 
of  King  Philip  of  Spain  were  driven  to  land  in  the  "  West 
Countrie"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ermeby  rage  of  weather.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  fate  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
were  captured.  Most  probably  they  were  marched  off  to 
the  nearest  lord  of  the  manor  for  their  heads  to  grace  the 
pillars  of  his  front  gate.  About  the  year  1772  a  vessel 
returning  from  the  West  Indies,  called  the  Chantiloupe,  was 
wrecked  close  to  Bantham,  and  all  on  board  perished  except 
one  man.  Amongst  the  other  passengers  there  was  a  lady, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  seeing  the  desperate  state  of  the  vessel, 
put  on  her  richest  gems  and  apparel,  with  the  hope  that  if 
she  were  washed  towards  the  shore  those  who  found  her 
might  be  induced  to  save  her.  She  was  thrown  by  the  sea 
on  to  the  sands,  and  they  say  that  lifa  was  not  extinct  when 
she  reached  the  shore ;  but  the  savage  people  from  the 
adjacent  villages,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  wreck, 
seized  and  stripped  her  of  her  clothes  :  they  even  cut  off  some 
of  her  fingers  and  mangled  her  ears  in  their  impatience  to 
secure  her  jewels,  and  then  left  her  miserably  to  perish,  for 
it   was   incontestably   proved    at    the   enquiry   that  the 
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unfortunate  lady  was  living  when  cast  up  by  the  sea  and  was 
deliberately  murdered.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
three  miscreants  who  had  a  hand  in  the  affair  suffered 
violent  and  awful  deaths. 

The  Driad  schooner  was  wrecked  near  Raven  Rock, 
Bantham,  in  a  great  storm  about  35  years  ago.  We 
remember  the  crew  being  saved  by  the  rocket  apparatus. 

A  little  further  up  the  coast  at  Yarmer  Sands  was  found, 
one  morning  last  May,  the  brigantine  Crossowen  fast  fixed  on 
the  rocks  with  all  sails  set,  and  high  and  dry  at  low  tide, 
with  no  sign  of  any  crew  on  board,  and  how  she  got  in  that 
position  is  a  mystery.  Within  a  few  hours,  a  portion  of 
the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  for  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
seven  in  number,  were  picked  up,  drowned,  in  and  around 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  together  with  the  ship's  boat 
stranded  on  Bantham  Sands.  The  theory  is  that,  although 
the  vessel  only  left  Par  the  same  day  loaded  with  china  clay, 
she  got  out  of  her  reckoning  in  the  dense  fog  prevailing — 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  ought  to  have  been  outside  the 
Eddystone — and  struck  the  outside  ledge  of  Burrough  Island, 
and  making  water,  the  crew  became  panic-stricken  with  such 
a  cargo  and  took  to  their  boat.  Possibly  hearing  the  waves 
breaking,  they  pulled  in  that  direction  and  got  engulphed  in 
the  horribly  treacherous  Bantham  bar,  as  there  was  some- 
what of  a  heavy  swell  that  night — the  vessel  must  have 
struck  th3  rocks  at  high  water  about  11  p.m. — with  the  result 
the  boat  capsized  and  all  were  drowned.  The  final  scene 
of  all,  the  burial  of  five  of  the  crew,  was  indeed  touching,  as 
the  reporter  of  the  W estern  Morning  News  describes  it : — 

"  To  the  nameless  one "  (a  German  lad  unidentified).  In  that 
simple  dedication  accompanying  a  wreath  placed  on  the  coffin  of  an 
unknown  sailor,  was  epitomized  much  of  the  pathos  of  the  scene  at 
Thurleston  yesterday,  when  five  members  of  the  crew  of  the  stranded 
brigantine  Crossowen  were  buried  in  the  wind-swept,  hillside  church- 
yard. Whilst  scores  of  folk  stood  round  the  grave  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  mourned  kith  or  kin 
in  either  of  the  dead  men  whom  the  sea  had  cast  up  as  strangers  in 
their  midst.  The  interment  was  the  last  act  in  as  grim  a  minor  tragedy 
as  any  in  the  records  of  the  sea  that  thunders  against  the  coasts  of  Devon. 
It  was  a  scene  poignant  with  emotion — women  weeping  with  the  know- 
ledge that  somewhere,  at  any  rate,  were  hearts  grieving  for  the  loss  of 
husband,  son  or  brother  ;  sailors  paying  bareheaded  tribute  to  colleagues 
claimed  by  death  in  their  hazardous  calling ;  and  the  ceaseless  surging 
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of  the  distant  sea  moaning  a  requiem  for  the  dead.  There  was,  too,  a 
touch  of  dreadful  irony,  for  within  sight  of  the  graveside  group  were 
the  topmasts  of  the  rock-gripped  Crossowen  herself,  tapering  above  the 
cliffs,  as  if  in  indication  that  had  the  brigantine's  crew  but  stuck  to  their 
vessel  when  she  strayed,  fog-blinded,  info  the  treacherous  bight  of 
Bigbury  Bay,  their  lives  would  not  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  sea. 
Alas,  "  no  storied  urn  nor  animated  bust  "  can  point  out  their  last  resting 
place  :  they  were  merely  poor  sailors  buried  by  the  parish. 

Then  there  was  the  brigantine  Theodora,  of  Hamburg, 
which  came  ashore  at  Thurleston  Sands  during  a  heavy  gale 
in  February,  1894.  She  was  laden  with  cotton  seed  and 
dye-woods.  The  captain  and  two  hands  were  lost,  but  the 
mate  and  two  lads  were  saved  by  the  coastguards  of  Hope.* 

In  November,  1588,  one  of  the  two  hospital  ships  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  St.  Peter  the  Great,  500  tons  burden,  came 
ashore  in  Hope  Cove.  The  crew,  thoroughly  dispirited,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  ship  plundered  by  the  villagers  before 
the  authorities  could  take  measures  for  securing  the  prize  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  complement  consisted  of  30 
mariners,  a  hundred  soldiers  of  various  nations,  and  about 
50  persons  attached  to  the  duties  of  the  hospital ;  of  these, 
140  succeeded  in  reaching  shore,  the  remaining  40  being 
drowned.  Of  the  drugs  and  'pothecary  stuff  of  6,000  ducats' 
value  which  had  been  on  board,  the  greater  part  was  spoiled 
by  water.  The  prisoners  were  distributed  in  the  villages  and 
towns,  the  officers  going  to  Sir  William  Courtenay  at  Ilton 
Castle,  the  wreck  having  occurred  on  his  property ;  the  rest 
to  Kingsbridge  and  elsewhere. 

On  a  wild  night  in  October,  1760,  happened  one  of  the 
most  awful  catastrophes  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy, 
for  H.M.S.  Ramillies  struck  the  rocks  a  few  hundred  yards 
east  of  Bolt  Tail  and  speedily  went  to  pieces,  launching  over 
700  brave  souls  into  eternity,  only  30  saving  themselves  by 
climbing  the  cliffs.  It  appears  the  captain  mistook  Bolt  Tail 
for  Rame  Head,  and  thought  he  was  running  into  Plymouth 
Sound. 

In  the  cove  a  little  above  the  Greystone,  which  is  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  Ramilies  Hole,  he  the  remains  of  the  Blesk, 
a  Russian  oil-tank  steamer,  which  came  ashore  a  few  years 

*  Vide  N ites  and  Gleanings,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  1888,  "Records 
of  the  Armada  in  Devon." 
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ago  in  a  fog.  As  she  went  to  pieces  the  oil  naturally  escaped 
and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  smell  permeated 
the  atmosphere  even  as  far  as  Kingsbridge,  and  many 
people  were  sick  in  consequence,  whilst  the  crab-pot  men 
declared  it  poisoned  all  the  crabs  and  lobsters.  Of  this  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  fishermen  had  a  very  bad  time  that  season, 
and  the  oil  finding  its  way  into  the  Kingsbridge  estuary,  was 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  surface-feeding 
fish,  such  as  bass  and  mullet,  which  were  left  on  the  mud 
by  the  ebbing  tide. 

The  wreck  of  the  mail  steamer  Jebba,  in  April,  1907,  of 
which  we  give  an  excellent  photo,  will  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
all  our  readers.  She  carried  a  cargo  of  rubber,  ivory  and 
fruit,  as  well  as  passengers  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
She  also  came  ashore  in  a  dense  fog,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  two  vessels  taking  their  bearings  at  the  same  time 
from  Ushant  for  Plymouth  Sound,  should  strike  the  coast  so 
far  apart  as  Bolt  Tail  and  the  Lizard,  for  the  s.s.  Suevic  went 
ashore  at  the  latter  place  on  the  same  night.  All  the 
passengers  and  crew  were  saved,  mainly  by  the  heroic  efforts 
of  two  fishermen  of  Hope,  Isaac  Jarvis  and  John  Argett,  who 
dauntlessly  climbed  down  the  precipitous  cliffs,  over  200  feet 
high,  in  the  dark,  rigged  up  a  bo'sun's  chair,  and  hauled  their 
human  freight  in  safety  to  the  top  of  the  cliff ;  for  this  gallant 
service  they  were  awarded  the  Albert  medal  and  numerous 
other  awards.  Nearly  all  the  cargo  of  the  Jebba  was  salved, 
and  pineapples,  bananas  and  tomatoes  were  practically  given 
away,  as  were  many  parrots  also,  but  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned. 

The  Hallow  E'en,  the  fastest  clipper  tea  ship  of  her  time, 
came  ashore  in  a  fog  at  Sewer  Mill  Cove  about  20  years  ago. 
All  lives  were  saved,  but  the  cargo  of  tea  was  washed  ashore 
into  the  cove,  forming  a  rampart  12  feet  high.  The  tea  was 
bought  by  a  syndicate  in  London,  and  a  contract  entered  into 
with  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  cart  it  over  the  cliffs  into 
Salcombe,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  London  for  purposes 
which  your  imaginations  will  easily  supply,  but  the  farmer 
never  saw  a  penny  for  the  value  of  his  labour. 

The  Lintov  Ken  also  was  wrecked  here  some  years  ago ;  she 
was  laden  with  walnut  wood  and  marble.  The  wood  was 
salved  and  graces  many  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
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the  marble  lies  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  can  be 
seen  on  favourable  occasions.  Most  of  the  crew  sleep  in 
the  churchyard  at  Marlborough. 

A  timber-laden  ship,  name  unknown,  came  into  collision 
between  here  and  Start  Point,  and  was  so  badly  injured  that 
she  must  have  quickly  broken  up.  A  great  deal  of  the  timber 
came  in  here  absolutely  smashed  into  little  bits,  affording 
firewood  for  years  to  the  dwellers  by  the  sea,  who  collected 
the  wood  in  sacks  and  conveyed  it  up  the  cliff  path  on 
donkey  back. 

The  Sudan  struck  the  Ham  Stone,  was  towed  off  by  the 
aid  of  tugs  and  taken  to  Salcombe,  but  she  sank  suddenly 
in  deep  water  off  Bolt  Head,  and  as  she  broke  up  her  cargo 
of  Brazil  nuts  escaped  and  literally  strewed  the  coast  for 
miles.  The  full  rigged  ship  Meirion  came  ashore  in  a  fog 
under  Rickham  Coastguard  Station  one  Sunday  morning 
during  the  hours  of  Divine  Service,  in  fact  as  the  parson 
was  delivering  his  sermon ;  and  as  the  news  spread 
amongst  the  congregation  they  began  with  one  accord  to 
hurriedly  leave  the  church  and  make  tracks  for  the  wreck 
to  see  what  they  could  pick  up,  but  were  halted  by  a  stern 
rebuke  from  the  pulpit  that  they  should  wait  a  bit  for  the 
preacher  so  that  they  could  all  start  fair.  Another  story  of 
the  same  Rector  is  to  the  effect  that  he  gave  out  one 
Sunday  there  would  be  no  sermons  for  the  next  three 
weeks  as  a  goose  had  stolen  her  nest  in  the  pulpit  and  was 
sitting  on  seven  eggs. 

Another  wreck  occurred  here  about  forty  years  ago 
during  a  frightful  storm  from  the  S.W. ;  a  French  brig  laden 
with  wine.  The  only  traces  of  the  wreck  next  morning  were 
the  bodies  of  the  sailors  cast  up  by  the  sea,  the  stained 
staves  of  the  barrels  broken  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
claret-coloured  water.  The  force  of  the  wind  may  be 
imagined  when  it  carried  the  spray  into  the  water  tanks 
of  the  coastguard  station  half  a  mile  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff  and  rendered  the  water  undrinkable. 

Starehole  Bay,  which  lies  between  Bolt  Head  and 
Sharpitor,  is  responsible  for  two  incidents :  one  was  that 
a  vessel  came  ashore  there,  and  the  only  survivor  climbed 
in  the  dark  to  the  very  top  of  Sharpitor,  missing,  of 
course,  the  Lady  Courtenay  path.    The  second  refers  to  a 
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vessel  called  the  Jehu,  which  got  close  into  the  rocks  in  a 
fog  and  a  nasty  sea.  She  was  an  old  ship,  a  hundred  years 
old  at  the  least,  heavily  insured  and  in  ballast,  and  the 
captain,  who  was  part  owner,  anchored  her  on  the  oldest 
and  most  rotten  hawser  he  could  lay  hands  to,  and  left  her 
in  the  boats,  taking  with  him  the  crew.  Some  fishermen 
discovered  her  derelict  and  brought  her  into  harbour,  and 
she  was  sold  ;  but  as  she  was  so  old  only  £60  was  bid  for 
her,  and  she  was  broken  up  for  firewood.  In  her  hold 
was  found  a  quantity  of  firearms  and  cutlasses,  relics, 
possibly,  of  a  piratical  or  slave-trade  career. 

The  holla  Rookh,  from  Shanghai  to  London,  with  an 
immensely  valuable  cargo  consisting  of  1,300  tons  of  tea 
and  60  tons  of  tobacco  was  wrecked  in  March,  1873,  on 
Prawle  Point,  owing  to  fog,  rain,  considerable  wind  and 
miscalculation.  All  the  crew  but  the  chief  mate  were  saved 
by  the  rocket  apparatus.  As  at  Sewer  Mill  Cove  the  tea 
came  in  and  formed  a  ridge  on  high  water  mark  ten  feet 
high,  but  nothing  was  done  with  it  except  by  the  villagers. 
Hundreds  of  entire  chests,  and  many  bales  of  tobacco,  how- 
ever, were  saved   by  the  coastguards. 

About  two  miles  further  up  the  coast  was  wrecked  in 
daylight  during  a  strong  south-west  gale  and  heavy  sea 
another  China  clipper  tea-ship,  the  Gossamer,  but  she  was 
outward  bound.  Although  the  coastguard  made  heroic  efforts 
to  save  the  crew,  they  seemed  to  become  panic-stricken  and 
most  of  them  were  drowned.  A  negro  on  board  offered  to 
save  the  captain's  wife,  but  she  refused  the  offer,  and  spring- 
ing over  the  side  with  his  wife,  both  were  killed  by  falling 
spars.  The  cargo  consisted  chiefly  of  shop  goods  and  the 
stocks  of  very  many  drapers,  clothiers,  etc.  (consisting  of 
reefer  jackets,  mackintoshes>  umbrellas,  and  all  sorts  of 
useful  goods  which  were  strewn  along  the  coast  in  the  greatest 
confusion)  the  result  being  that  raids  were  made  in  the 
night  time  from  all  the  villages  and  towns  far  and  near,  and 
many  a  man  went  home  wearing  three  or  four  coats.  The 
blue-coated  gentry  and  the  coastguard  did  their  level  best 
to  prevent  the  pilfering,  but  although  many  establishments,  even 
so  far  off  as  Kingsbridge  were  searched,  nothing  was  ever  found. 

On  March  23rd,  1866,  the  Spirit  of  the  Ocean  was  caught 
in  a  strong  gale  from  the  south-west  too  close  in  to  Start 
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Point  and  drove  ashore.  Mr.  Popplestone,  of  Start  Farm, 
seeing  the  imminent  peril  of  the  ship,  climbed  down  the 
cliff  with  a  small  rope  and  managed  to  save  the  mate  and 
one  seaman,  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  being  drowned.  For 
this  gallant  act  Mr.  Popplestone  was  decorated  with  the 
Albert  medal  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria  herself,  being  the 
first  recipient  of  such  an  honour  which  was  designed 
to  commemorate  those  who  distinguished  themselves,  "  For 
gallantry  in  saving  life  at  sea." 

Of  all  the  wrecks  we  are  treating  of  that  have  occurred 
along  the  coast  none  seem  to  us  more  terrible  to  con- 
template than  those  which  took  place  on  the  night  of  the 
blizzard  in  the  great  storm  of  March  9th  and  10th,  1891. 
The  Marana  in  the  blinding  snowstorm  struck  the  Black- 
stone  rocks,  just  off  the  Start  lighthouse  and  went  absolutely 
to  pieces  within  five  minutes.  The  crew,  30  in  all,  took 
to  the  boats,  22  manning  one  boat,  the  rest  another.  The 
big  boat  tried  to  land  lower  down  near  Prawle,  in 
Lannacombe  Bay,  was  capsized,  and  only  five  managed  to 
get  ashore  to  seek  help  in  the  village.  They  were  Swedes, 
and  with  difficulty  made  themselves  understood,  but  as  soon 
as  the  coastguards  and  villagers  grasped  the  fact  that  a 
disaster  had  occurred,  they  instantly  set  out,  in  spite  of  the 
awful  weather,  to  see  if  they  could  render  help.  It  was  use- 
less, as  the  snow  already  covered  the  ground  quite  two 
feet  deep,  and  the  drifts  were  impassable.  Weeks  afterwards 
when  the  snow  melted,  bodies  were  found  under  the  hedges, 
shewing  the  poor  fellows  who  had  managed  to  get  ashore,  but 
seeking  shelter  from  the  blast,  fell  asleep,  never  to  wake 
again  in  this  world. 

"And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

Her  rattling  shrouds  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank, 

Ho,  Ho  !  the  breakers  roared. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ; 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe." 
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Just  a  few  hours  after  this  the  barque  Dryad,  of  over 
1,000  tons  register,  struck  the  rocks  and  almost  instantly 
broke  up,  the  whole  of  the  crew,  21  in  number,  perishing. 
Efforts  were  made  by  means  of  ropes  and  a  ladder  in  the 
morning  to  save  one  man  seen  clinging  to  the  rocks,  but 
they  were  unavailing ;  and  after  a  brief  struggle  on  the 
man's  part  (benumbed  as  doubtless  he  was  by  his  all 
night's  vigil),  he  was  swept  into  the  turmoil  of  the  sea. 

Two  schooners  were  lost  at  the  same  time,  the  Lunesdale, 
with  a  loss  of  four  lives>  and  the  Lizzie  Ellen,  with  a  loss 
of  two  lives.  All  these  vessels  went  to  pieces  in  a  very 
short  time  and  nothing  was  salved. 

As  this  narrative  began  with  an  account  of  wrecks  in  the 
old  time,  so  we  conclude  with  a  wreck  still  more  ancient,  of 
which  there  is  no  record,  but  about  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

At  Blackpool  Sands  in  March,  1869,  several  valuable 
gold  coins  were  picked  up.  They  consist  of  coins  of  Eng- 
land in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  French 
coins  of  the  reigns  of  one  of  the  Charles'  and  Louis  of  France. 
These  coins  probably  formed  part  of  a  box  of  specie  on 
board  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  there,  for  there  is 
recorded  a  raid  at  Blackpool  by  the  French  in  Henry  IV.'s 
time,  when  the  invading  force  was  discomfited. 

Thus  ends  an  account  of  the  wrecks  on  the  shores  of  the 
south-west  peninsula  of  Devon,  and  we  think  all  must  agree 
that  whenever  possible  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  rendered 
yeomen  service  whenever  they  discovered  their  brothers  in 
distress.  5^c'VnV,.p.  t>h      E.  A.  S.  Elliot. 

98.  Richard  John  King,  m.a.,  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Devonshire  family  ;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Richard 
King,  of  Bigadon,  in  the  parish  of  Buckfastleigh,  and  was 
born  at  Plymouth.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  in  1841.  His  mother  was  a 
Miss  Mary  Grace  Windeatt,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Windeatt, 
of  Bridgetown,  Totnes.  On  succeeding  to  his  father's  pro- 
perty he  found  it  very  involved,  and  everything  had  to  be 
sold,  including  a  very  fine  library. 

Mr.  King  subsequently  settled  at  Crediton,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  antiquarian  work.    A  very  quiet  and 
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retiring  man,  many  of  his  works  were  anonymous,  and  so  this 
worthy  son  of  Devon  is  not  as  well  known  as  he  should  be. 
In  1842  he  published  "Selections  from  the  Early  Ballad 
Poetry  of  England  and  Scotland."  "  Anschar,"  a  novel, 
printed  at  Plymouth  in  1850,  is  an  account  of  the  wanderings 
of  S.  Anschar  in  Sweden  when  trying  to  convert  the  Norse- 
men to  Christianity.  "  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its 
Borders"  was  published  in  1856.  His  great  work  was  un- 
doubtedly his  "  Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales,"  published  by  John  Murray,  1861-9.  He  also  edited 
Murray's  Handbooks  to  Kent  and  Sussex,  Surrey  and 
Hampshire,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and 
Essex,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  1874  ^e  collected 
and  published  "  Sketches  and  Studies,"  being  former  con- 
tributions to  Oxford  Essays,  the  Quarterly  Review  and  Fraser's 
Magazine,  and  these  included  one  on  "  Devonshire "  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1859,  and  "  Robert  Herrick 
and  his  Vicarage"  from  Fraser  for  January,  1853. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  and 
President  at  the  Torrington  Meeting  in  1875,  when  his 
address  dealt  with  the  early  history  of  Devon.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Transactions  of  the  Association  "  The  Folk- Lore 
of  Devon;"  in  1876  "  Copplestone  Cross  and  a  Charter  of 
Eadym,  A.D.  974 ; "  and  was  a  member  of  eight  of  the 
Special  Committees  of  the  Association. 

He  died  at  his  residence,  The  Limes,  Crediton,  March 
10th,  1879,  and  a  handsome  stained-glass  window  to  his 
memory  was  placed  in  the  parish  church. 

Mr.  King  was  never  married  ;  a  brother  Frederick  was 
killed  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  brother,  Walter,  died  in 
India.  p  .iix  E.W. 

99.  Heraldry  in  Exeter  Churches. — Continued  from 
p.  no,  being  the  last  on  p.  65  of  Vol.  V.  Plate  facing  p. 
99  and  p.  98.  I  must  say  that  the  plate  does  not  represent 
the  Doderidge  coat,  the  impaling  in  chief  of  Crossing. 
Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I  can  certify  that 
it  might  be  read  1  paly  of  five,'  the  spaces  being  more  even; 
but  an  odd  number  is  best  blazoned  thus,  Arg.  two  palets 
wavy  az.  betw.  nine  crosses  crosslet,  3.  3.  3.  in  pale  gu. 
Doderidge. 
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P.  122.  fA  chevron  embattled  gules,'  part  of  the  blazon 
given  to  Selman  ;  this  is  a  strong  variation  from  the  old 
coat  given  by  Bigland,  viz.,  Erm.  on  a  bend  sa.  three  eagles 
displ.  or,  making  it  really  another  coat.  It  is  curious  that 
the  two  families,  Selman  and  Strother,  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Church,  should  both  bear  the  same  kind 
of  coat,  only  differing  in  the  tinctures ;  can  this  be  the 
reason  of  the  variation  ? 

P.  122.  Note  in  brackets  'wrongly  coloured,'  as  the 
blazon  has  no  tinctures ;  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  true 
one,  viz.,  Or  a  castle  sa.  within  a  bordure  of  the  last  bezanty. 

GlDLEY. 

P.  122.  The  last  of  the  four  shields  has  no  metal 
blazon  for  the  lozenges,  and  no  family  given  ;  as  the  rest 
were  Mayors,  was  there  one  about  this  time  named 
Freeman  ?  Otherwise  I  think  it  must  be  the  other  branch 
of  King  '  Az  three  lozenges  or' 

P.  137.  Per  pale  .  .  .  a  bend  .  .  .  under  monument  to 
an  Edward  Foxwill ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  coat, 
but  I  cannot  trace  the  family ;  possibly  the  coat  of  Margaret 
his  second  wife,  ob.  1687,  whose  surname  is  not  given. 

P.  137.  Barry  of  6  (arg.  and  sa.)  on  a  chief  (gu.)  three 
leopards'  faces  (or).  Burrel.  Impaling  query  Arg.  on  a  chev. 
az.  betw.  three  cootes  (?  martlets)  sa.  as  many  crescents  or.  Watson. 
John  Burrel  married  two  wives,  whose  Christian  names 
were  Elizabeth,  the  first  died  in  1676,  and  the  second  in  1681. 
I  can  find  no  pedigree  to  prove  either. 

P.  142.  (Gu.)  on  a  chief  (arg.)  3  hearts  (of  the  field).  Hart. 
Impaling  (?  Az.)  a  fess  between  3  crescents  (arg).  ?  Hodges. 
There  was  a  son,  Robert  Hodage. 

P.  142.  (Az.)  a  chevron  between  3  pheasants  (or).  Tomkins. 
Crest,  a  lion  rampant  (or)  holding  a  (broken)  spear  (arg.) 

P.  143.  (Gu.)  three  saltires  (arg.)  Gandy.  Impaling 
obscure.  I  take  it  the  monument  was  to  Henry  Gandy,  ob. 
1696.  Cannot  a  pedigree  be  found  which  will  give  the 
name  of  his  wife  ?  so  that  this  coat  may  be  correctly  pre- 
served. 

P.  147  and  152.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Ivie.  This 
monument  has  a  shield  of  arms  on  it,  not  mentioned  here, 
which  I  read  early  in  the  year  ;  so  it  will  be  best  to  take 
note  of  it  now.  Quarterly ',  1  and  4,  Gules  a  lion  rampant  or. 
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Ivie.  2  and  3,  Argent  a  fess  embattled  counter  embattled  (often 
raguly)  between  three  roundles  (really  annulets)  sable.  Vyell. 
Thomas  Ivie,  of  Sodbury,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  John  Vyell,  of  Bristol.  Impaling,  Gyronny  of  eight  or 
and  (?)  azuve,  over  all  a  lion  rampant  ?  azure  (most  often  ermine 
or  counterchanged)  on  a  chief  argent  a  rose  (?  escallop)  between 
two  fleurs  de  lys  sable.  I  cannot  find  any  pedigree  to  prove 
this  marriage,  perhaps  some  correspondent  may  know,  but 
from  the  style  of  the  coat  I  take  it  to  be  intended  for 
Mucklow. 

P.  151.  The  Worth  coat  has  the  eagle  also  4  armed  gules' 
And  in  the  crest  it  is 'vested  azure  and  cuffed  or.'  whilst  the 
leg  has  four  claws. 

P.  151.  Arms  of  Mayne.  Argent  on  a  bend  sable  three 
dexter  hands  couped  at  the  wrist  of  the  field  (not  or),  impaling 
Sable  (really  Azure)  a  chevron  or  between  three  mullets  argent 
(though  they  may  be  or).  Ceely.  John  Mayne  born  at 
Exeter  1623;  married  Faith  Ceely,  of  Plymouth. 

The  two  shields  below  are  said  to  be  repeated,  i.e.,  1, 
Mayne  ;  but  2,  I  read  rightly  or  wrongly  as  Argent,  on  a 
bend  sable  three  escallops  (?)  or,  which  would  be  Pringle, 
and  I  find  Thomas  Mayne,  of  Liston,  married  a  Miss 
Pringle. 

P.  151.  Theodore  Sheere's  blazon  is  given  as  '  Per  bend 
indented  '  ;  I  read  it  as  '  Per  bend  sinister  indented  (?)  azure  and 
ermine  two  fleurs  de  lys  1  and  1  argent.''  This  looks  uncom- 
monly like  a  variation  of  Shee,  impaling  Argent  a  lion 
rampant  (?)  or  (which  would  be  false),  and  (?)  forked  tail ;  the 
inscription  says  Elizabeth,  widow  ob.  1817,  aet  86.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  know  who  the  wife  of  the  Barn- 
staple surgeon  was. 

I  also  read  in  this  Church  in  the  north  windows,  1,  Sable 
a  cross  crosslet  or.  Query.  Impaling  Argent  six  lions  rampant, 
3.  2.  1  sable,  which  would  be  Savage  ;  2,  Argent  a  chevron 
gules  between  three  bucks  trippant  sable,  which  would  be  Rogers. 
On  flatstone  in  floor  of  (?)  chancel  (Argent)  a  bend  engrailed 
(sable).  Radcliffe,  impaling  (Azure)  a  bend  between  two 
dolphins  embowed  (or).  Franklyn.  Jasper  Radcliffe,  1674,  and 
Mary  Franklyn.  And  on  mural  tablet  (Argent)  on  a  chevron 
(sable)  three  roses  of  the  first.  Gilbert.  Crest :  a  squirrel  sejant 
cracking  a  nut  proper.    Samuel  Thomas  Gilbert,  1841,  set  37. 
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P.  159.  As  the  present  brass  of  the  Grove  Arms  was 
only  inserted  in  1758  and  is  a  distinct  variation  from  the 
grant  by  Cooke  in  1576  to  the  Grove  family,  it  would  be 
well  to  put  on  record  what  Sir  Richard  Hoare  says  in  his 
Hundred  of  Mere,  p.  36.  where  he  quotes  this  monument  in 
S.  Sydlings,  and  gives  the  arms  as  ermine  on  a  chevron  en- 
grailed gules  a  scallop  golde  between  [two)  scallops  silver.  Crest : 
On  wreath  silver  and  gules,  a  talbot  passant  sable,  a  collar  silver.  He 
also  gives  a  portrait  of  Hugh  Grove,  Pro  Lege  et  Rege. 

P.  160.  The  arms  of  Penneck  have  apparently  been  left 
out,  otherwise  the  *  Impaling'  would  be  nonsense.  It  would 
be  well  to  give  them  whatever  their  blazon  is  on  the  brass  : 
Argent  on  a  chevron  gules  between  three  wrens'  heads  erased 
proper  as  many  escallops  or.  Penneck.  I  can  find  no  pedigree 
to  prove  the  impaling.    It  might  be  Ley. 

P.  162.  The  arms  of  Cheeke.  1,  ermine  a  torteau  ;  this 
is  evidently  a  mistake  for  an  annulet  gules,  the  cadency  difference. 
The  blazon  of  3  should  be,  I  think,  Argent  a  jess  chequy  or 
and  sable  (counter  compony  azures  and  or)  between  six  billets  of 
the  last  (sable)  within  a  bordure  engrailed  gules.  Lee. 

P.  171.  I  suggest  that  No.  6,  judging  by  the  crest  is 
Northmore  ;  No.  8,  Montfort  ;  and  No.  n  Goff  or  Gogh. 

P.  172.  I  think  the  blazon  of  Sawle  is  imperfect  and 
should  be  Azure  three  falcons'  heads  erased  within  bordure  or. 

P.  177.  Surely  this  is  only  part  of  the  Williams'  coat 
with  its  escut.  of  pret.  Oliver.  It  should  be  that  within  a 
bordure  gules  charged  alternately  with  crosses  patty  or  and  bezants. 

P.  180.  Fanshawe  and  Seale  quarterly.  Mrs.  Fanshawe 
could  never  have  borne  this  coat  of  arms,  for  if  she  had 
been  an  heiress  it  would  not  have  been  a  quarterly  coat,  but 
an  escut.  of  pret.  Charles  Fanshawe's  shield  was  Fanshawe 
impaling  or  a  fess  azure  between  three  wolves'  heads  erased  sable. 
Seale  :  her  paternal  coat  ?  Evidently  the  monument  was 
erected  by  a  later  person,  as  the  arms  of  Seale  are  those 
of  Sir  John  Henry  Seale,  Bart.,  created  in  1838,  and  had 
no  right  to  be  quartered  here.  There  is  also  an  error  in 
the  inscription  as  (unless  it  is  only  on  this  page),  Elizabeth 
was  not  the  daughter  of  John  Townes,  but  of  John  Fownes. 

P.  181,  and  see  notes  under  p.  151.  (Argent)  a  bend 
engrailed  (sable).  Radcliffe.  Impaling  (Azure,  may  be  sable) 
a  saltire  between  four  crosses  crosslet  (or).    Andrews.  There 
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seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  crosses  in  the  Andrews 
coat,  seeing  those  on  p.  175  are  formed,  whilst  here  they 
are  crosslets.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  Andrews  bore 
crosses  crosslet,  and  the  Andrewes  crosses  form^e.  Jasper 
Radcliffe,  the  son  of  Jasper  and  Mary  Radcliffe  (p.  151), 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Solomon  Andrews,  Esq.,  Sheriff 
of  Dorset  in  1697.  F.  Were. 

100.  Captain  William  Cocks  (Cock,  Cox),  of  Ply- 
mouth, d.  1588. — So  many  inquiries  have  been  made  relative 
to  the  identity  of  this  officer,  and  so  conflicting  and  mis- 
leading have  been  the  replies,  that  it  may  be  well  to  epitomise 
briefly  all  that  is  known  about  him,  and  to  clear  away  several 
existing  misconceptions  regarding  his  history. 

The  first  mention  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  William 
Cocks  (or  Cock),  of  Plymouth,  is  in  "  A  Letter  of  the  honour- 
able M.  Wil.  Hareborne  ...  to  M.  Tipton  appointing  him 
Consul  of  the  English  in  Algier,  &c,"  from  which  we  learn 
that  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Salomon,  of  Plymouth,  was 
"  Wii.  Cocke."    This  was  in  the  year  1584. 

The  State  Paper,  No.  128,  vol.  ccix,  Domestic  Series, 
was  written  in  the  early  part  of  1588.  It  consists  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  report  on  certain  "notes"  delivered  to  him 
by  "  Captaine  Coxe  "  relative  to  the  preparations  that  were 
.  being  made  in  Spain  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  to  the 
fitting  out  of  fly-boats  at  Dunkirk  to  supply  the  Spanish  with 
provisions. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  tradition,  Cocks 
commanded  a  small  frigate  called  the  Violet.  It  is  said  that 
this  ship,  during  one  of  the  Armada  engagements,  became 
crushed  between  two  larger  Spanish  vessels  and  was  sunk. 
It  is  also  generally  recorded  that  the  Violet  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Winter,  and  was  the  only  English  ship  lost  during 
our  conflict  with  the  Armada.  That  is  the  story  as  related 
in  the  Anales  of  Camden  (not  in  the  Britannia,  as  some 
writers  have  stated),  where  it  is  written  :  "  Solus  Cockus,  in 
sua  inter  medios  hostes  navicula,  cum  laude  periit."  Camden 
was  copied  by  Fuller  and  Prince  in  their  respective  collec- 
tions of  Worthies,  and  in  our  own  time  by  Charles  Kingsley 
in  Westward  Ho  !  Fuller,  indeed,  says  that  his  story  of  this 
unique  disaster  is   confirmed   by   Meteren  in  his  Historia 
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Belgica.  He  was  evidently  going  upon  hearsay,  for  what 
Meteren  really  says  is  this  :  "  [The  English]  sustained  some 
hinderance,  but  not  comparable  to  the  Spaniards'  loss ;  for 
they  lost  not  any  one  shippe  or  person  of  account."  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  that  the  Violet  did  not  belong  to  Plymouth, 
was  not  owned  by  Winter,  and  was  not  commanded  by 
William  Cocks. 

The  popular  tradition  is  derived  from  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  written  by  the  Italian  Ambassador  in 
London,  Petruccio  Ubaldino,  a  translation  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  reprint  of  the  Harleian  Tracts  in  the  Exeter 
Reference  Library.  The  narrative  is  evidently  based  upon 
the  circumstantial  notes  of  an  eye-witness.  On  the  whole 
the  account  is  accurate,  but  the  reference  to  Cocks  is  hope- 
lessly confused.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  during  the 
fighting  on  the  23rd  of  July,  whereas  he  was  present  at  the 
affair  of  the  fire-ships  off  Calais  on  the  28th,  and  did  not 
fall  until  the  battle  of  Gravelines  on  the  29th  of  July.  Then 
Ubaldino  makes  the  still  graver  blunder  which  has  been 
perpetuated  to  our  own  day  :  "  In  this  conflict  one  William 
Cocks  [he  writes] ,  captain  of  a  little  pinnace  called  the  Violet > 
belonging  unto  Sir  William  Wynter,  behaved  herself  very 
valiantly  against  the  enemy  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
encounter  ;  but  within  a  little  while  he  lost  his  delight  [the 
italics  are  mine]  wherewith  he  was  not  very  well  acquainted, 
and  his  life  by  a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  fortune  not  being 
correspondently  favourable  unto  his  courage."  Modern 
writers  have  not  unnaturally  concluded  from  this  that  the 
Violet  was  the  ship  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  a  vessel 
which,  although  new  to  the  captain,  was  his  professional 
delight. 

From  a  State  Paper,  however,  published  by  the  Naval 
Records  Society,  we  learn  that  Cocks  was  not  connected  with 
the  Violet  at  all.  The  latter  was  a  vessel  of  220  tons  burden 
(four  times  the  size  of  a  pinnace),  and,  according  to  a  return 
preserved  amongst  the  Savile  Foljamb  Papers,  she  carried  a 
crew  of  70  men,  belonged  to  the  City  of  London,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Hawkes. 

When  Ubaldino  tells  us  that  Cocks  "  lost  his  delight  "  he 
refers  not  to  any  abstract  and  pleasurable  emotion,  but  to  a 
concrete  pinnace  called  the  Delight,  which,  it  is  true,  was 
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owned  by  Sir  William  Winter,  and  was  commanded  by 
William  Cocks,  of  Plymouth.  She  was  only  50  tons  burden, 
with  a  complement  of  40  men,  all  of  which  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  in  a  paper  preserved  amongst  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
(Julius.  F.x.,  1 1 1- 1 17),  in  which  document  the  following 
passage  occurs : — "  In  this  conflict  one  William  Coxe, 
captain  of  a  small  pinnace  of  Sir  William  Wynter's  named 
the  Delight,  showed  himself  most  valiant  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies  at  the  hottest  of  the  engagement  [and]  afterwards 
lost  his  life  with  a  great  shott." 

The  reader  will  observe  at  once  how  closely  the  phrase- 
ology in  that  extract  resembles  that  of  Ubaldino,  thus 
pointing  to  a  common  origin  for  the  two  records.  How, 
we  may  ask,  did  the  Ambassador  come  to  make  such  a 
muddle  of  his  version  ?  I  fancy  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  a  certain  similarity  in  the  names  of  the 
respective  captains  of  the  Violet  and  the  Delight. 

We  know  that  Ubaldino  was  unacquainted  with  Eng- 
lish ;  the  bookseller  who  published  the  Harleian  tract  had 
to  commission  a  translator.  Therefore  the  information 
reached  the  Italian  through  an  interpreter.  Ubaldino  was 
a  native  of  Florence,  and  in  his  dialect  the  "  c  "  was  heavily 
aspirated — much  as  it  is  in  the  island  of  Skye  to-day.  From 
the  interpreter's  dictation  he  may  have  taken  down  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Gravelines,  in  which  the  Violet  and 
the  Delight,  commanded  respectively  by  Hawkes  and  Cox, 
both  distinguished  themselves.  From  the  lips  of  a  Floren- 
tine the  two  names  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  and 
confusion  would  become  worse  confounded  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  phrase,  "  lost  his  Delight,"  which  the  Italian  obviously 
misunderstood. 

Had  either  vessel  been  sunk,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
Medina  Sidonia  would  have  made  the  most  of  the  fact  in 
the  narrative  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
whereas  he  does  not  even  mention  it.  Among  the  State 
Papers  (Domestic,  vol.  ccxiv,  No.  7)  we  have  Winter's  own 
report  of  the  battle  of  Gravelines.  He  tells  WTalsingham 
that  Cocks  has  been  slain  and  that  he  himself  has  been 
injured  in  the  hip.  Is  it  likely  that  he  would  be  silent 
concerning  the  loss  of  a  ship  that  was  his  own  property  ? 
Yet  he  is,  and  so,  too,  are  all  the  other  State  Papers.  It 
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must  be  added  that  only  on  the  previous  day  Cocks  had 
distinguished  himself  off  Calais,  where  he  was  the  first  to 
board  the  stranded  San  Lorenzo. 

As  some  quite  unnecessary  doubt  still  seems  to  exist  as 
to  Cocks's  Christian  name,  the  student  should  carefully  avoid 
confusing  him  with  contemporary  mariners  who  bore  the 
same  surname  as  the  Plymouth  captain,  always  remembering 
that  the  name  was  spelt  indifferently  Cocks,  Cocke,  Coxe  and 
Cook.  I  therefore  append  a  few  notes  regarding  these  others, 
so  that  the  investigator  may  know  what  to  discard : — 

Abraham  Cocke. — Commanded  the  Minion,  of  London, 
in  1587,  and  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  fleet  in  1592. 

Captain    Cocke. — Commanded  the  Roebuck,  of  Dart- 

mouth, in  1591,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Santos. 

John  Cocks. — Gunner  on  the  Edward  Bonaventure  in  1553. 

Richard  Cocks. — An  unlicensed  English  merchant  in 
Russia,  whose  expulsion  was  demanded  in  1591. 

Richard  Cox. — Master  Gunner  during  Frobisher's  second 
voyage  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  in  1577. 

  Coxe,  of  the  Edward  Cotton.    Buried  alive  by  the 

Moors  in  1583. 

George  Cox. — Carpenter  on  Edward  Fenton's  voyage. 
Committed  suicide  when  drunk  by  jumping  overboard  (1583). 

Robert  Cox. — Belonged  to  the  Levant  Company.  He 
was  still  alive  in  1592. 

Edward  Cock. — Commanded  the  Diana,  of  London, 
against  the  Armada  in  1588. 

And  last,  but  most  important  of  all : 

William  Coxe. — Commanded  the  Bear  (1576)  in  the 
expedition  planned  by  Andrew  Barker,  of  Bristol,  and  in 
J5&3  was  Master  of  the  Golden  Hind  in  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  expedition.  This  William  Coxe,  however,  belonged 
to  Limehouse. 

The  present  writer's  own  researches  have  been  confined, 
in  this  connection,  to  the  history  of  the  Devon  ships  that 
opposed  the  Armada.  He  ventures  to  hope,  however,  that 
this  note  will  provide  a  new  and  reliable  basis  for  further 
investigations  regarding  Cocks  himself.  To  destroy  a  false 
scent  is  one  step  towards  discovering  the  elusive  identity 
of  that  ill-fated  hero. 

£U>L  If  A  II  I  •  f  0  ^  Karl  Cherry- 
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101.  Ancient  Corbel  from  Exeter  Cathedral. — By 
permission  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  we  reproduce  a  photo- 
graph of  an  interesting  relic  recently  found  during  repairs  to 
the  South  Tower.  It  was  discovered  about  two  feet  in  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  window.  This  window  was  cut  into  the 
wall  of  the  tower  by  Bishop  Quivil  in  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  when  he  converted  the  Norman  towers  into 
transepts.  The  figure,  which  is  much  damaged,  is  about  10 
inches  high  by  16  inches  wide,  and  no  doubt  originally 
formed  the  capital  of  a  column  or  a  corbel  of  an  arch.  It 
was  found  amongst  a  quantity  of  rubble  used  for  filling  in 
the  core  of  the  wall.  Whether  it  was  placed  there  when 
Quivil  inserted  his  window,  or  by  Warelwast,  the  builder  of 
the  Norman  towers,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  judging  from 
the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  perhaps  the  former  is 
more  likely.  One  antiquary  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  is  Saxon  work,  and  suggests  that  it  was  part  of  the 
Saxon  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  Quivil  was  re-modelling  the  Norman 
building  when  the  window  mentioned  above  was  cut,  the 
possibilities  of  the  fragment  being  of  Norman  origin  are 
much  greater  than  the  suggested  Saxon  theory.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  about  ten  years  ago,  when  repairs 
were  being  carried  out  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  a  number 
of  fragments  of  corbels,  shafts  and  other  architectural  details, 
which  had  been  used  for  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  the 
figure  under  review,  were  exposed.  The  two  finds  go  to 
show  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  early  builders  to  use  the 
remains  of  other  buildings  for  filling  in  their  walls,  and  the 
suggestion  that  the  figure,  now  brought  to  light,  formed  part 
of  the  pre-Norman  Church  is  certainly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  fragments  from  St.  Edmund's  Chapel  were 
removed  and  carefully  preserved,  and  the  figure  which  we 
illustrate  is  now  in  the  Cathedral  Library. 

Biblos. 

102.  Old  Dartmouth  Notes.  (No.  1.) — Dartmouth 
has  a  history  worth  being  preserved,  and  from  the  rich 
store  of  documents  possessed  by  its  Corporation,  and 
documents  relating  to  it  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
and  elsewhere,  facts   and   scraps    may  be    gathered,  of 
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interest,  not  only  to  the  antiquary,  but  also  to  all  the 
readers  of  your  paper.  I,  therefore,  venture  to  send  you 
the  following  "  Old  Dartmouth  Notes  "  : — 

Ordinances  and  Bye  Laws. 
A  very  long  roll  of  parchment  is  preserved,  signed  at 
the  end  by  Sir  Francis  Nythers  and  Sir  Richard  Heath, 
Judges  of  the  Western  Circuit,  and  allowed  19  March,  1686. 

"  Burrough  of  Clifton  Dartmouth  Hardness, 
in  the  County  of  Devon. 

Ordinances,  Constitutions,  Laws,  and  Statutes,  made, 
ordained,  constituted,  and  established  by  Thomas  Jago,  the 
now  Mayor,  John  Beare,  Esq.,  Recorder,  Roger  Pomeroy, 
Esq.,  Ambrose  Roope,  Esq.,  Edward  Roope,  Arthur 
Holdsworth,  Robert  Clapp,  Thomas  Baddiford,  Nicholas 
Paynton,  and  Thomas  Floud,  Burgesses ;  Symon  Lumley, 
Richard  Hingston,  George  Dotton,  Peter  Burd,  William 
Manoway,  Roger  Matthew,  John  Sparke,  Thomas  Jago,  junr., 
Nicholas  Elliott,  and  John  Bulley,  Assistants,  being  the 
Common  Council  of  the  said  Burrough  and  Corporation, 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  December,  in  the  2nd  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  James 
the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Eng.,  Scot.,  France 
and  Ireland,  King  Defender  of  the  Faith,  An.  Dom.  1686." 

The  following  are  those  of  interest : — 

1.  — Non-attendance  at  Election  of  Mair,  20/-  Fine. 

„  other  times  3/4 

(without  reasonable  excuse). 

2.  — Elec.  of  Mair,  2  burgesses  named,  and  Freeman  to 
elect. 

3.  — No  one  once  elected  eligible  for  3  years  as  Mair, 
except  in  case  of  death  of  Mair,  then  former  Mair  to  be 
Mair  and  oldest  Burgess  Justice. 

4.  — Resident  Burgess  elected  Mair  fined  not  exceeding 
£20  if  does  not  accept  office. 

5.  — Assistants  not  exceeding  £20. 

6.  — Fine  of  3s.  4d.  on  Burgesses  or  Common  Council- 
men  (except  Mair,  Recorder,  or  Justices)  speaking  in  any 
debate  unless  his  head  be  uncovered. 

7- — Fine  not  exceeding  20s.  for  discovering  any  debate 
or  discourse  to   outsiders,   whereby  the  secrets  of  such 
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meetings  and  assemblies  are  made  known  and  exposed  to 
the  various  interpretations  of  factious  and  disaffected  persons 
(as  by  too  frequent  experience  hath  been  manifested), 
proved  before  the  Mair  by  2  witnesses. 

8.  — Fine  on  Freeman  resident  for  non-attendance  when 
summoned,  3s.  4d. 

9.  — "  Item,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  Burgesses  and 
Common  Councilmen,  for  the  tyme  being,  inhabiting  within 
the  said  Corporation,  may  hereafter  be  and  appeare  in 
decent  and  comely  habitt,  according  to  their  degree  and 
calling.  It  is  ordered  that  every  one  of  the  said  Burgesses 
and  Common  Councilmen  shall,  upon  all  Sundays,  without 
notice,  and  upon  festivall  dayes  in  the  yeare,  and  at  all 
other  solemn  and  speciall  assemblies,  use  and  weare  a 
decent  and  comely  gown,  and  shall  attend  the  said  Mair, 
for  the  time  being,  upon  Sundays  without  notice,  and 
upon  festivall  dayes  (having  prev.  notice  thereof  from  the 
Mair)  to  the  Church,  and  into  and  through  the  body  of 
the  Church  to  their  respective  seats,  and  soe  back  again 
in  their  gowns." 

Fine  for  not  doing  so,  3s.  4d. 

10.  — Son  of  Freemen,  not  Eldest,  to  pay  2s.  6d.,  and 
others  to  be  free,  and  not  to  sell  till  free. 

11.  — Is  as  to  strangers  being  made  free. 

12.  — Apprentice  of  Freemen  to  pay  2s.  6d.  before  can 

sell. 

13.  — Inhabitants  to  repair  the  street  from  their  houses 
to  centre  of  street  in  front,  where  gutter  runs.  Fine  i2d. 
if  not  done. 

14.  — Fine  of  5s.,  Strangers  or  Foreigners,  not  being  free, 
selling  victuals  and  other  wares  in  the  Borough,  other  than 
in  gross  or  on  Market  days. 

15.  — Fine  of  3s.  4d.  on  butchers  exposing  meat  for  sale  { 
on  Saturdays  after  10  in  the  afternoon. 

16.  — Inhabitants  on  appointed  days  to  clear  up  dung, 
&c,  in  front  of  houses,  and  heaps  to  be  taken  away,  3s.  4d. 
fine  if  not  done. 

21. — Persons  between  18  and  60,  when  required  by  the 
Mayor,  &c.>  to  watch,  or  find  a  watch. 

28. — Item.  It  is  ordained  and  established  that  if  any 
person  shall  kill  or  procure  to  be  killed,  any  Bull  without 
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beatinge  the  same  at  the  Bull  post  or  ring,  on  the  day- 
next  before  the  killing  thereof.    Fine  3s.  4<i. 

30. — Workmen  to  be  paid  in  ready  money  only. 

34. — Mayor,  &c,  to  appoint  a  Paymaster. 

No.  II. — Court  of  Pie  Powder.  The  following  were  the 
Fees  payable  in  this  Court  in  Dartmouth  : — 

The  Fees  of  the  Court  of  Pye  Powder,  as  it  was 
given  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kelly,  the  Town  Clerk,  in 
July,  1688,  and  transcribed  18th  November,  1717,  by- 
Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  Town  Clerke  : — 

s.  d. 

To  the  Mayor  ...    6  8 

To  the  Town's  bayliffe     3  4 

To  the  Jurors  ...    6  o 

To  the  King's  bayliffe...    o  8 

To  the  Town  Clerke  ...    3  6 

To  the  sets    ...  ...    1  4 

  1    1  6 

The  Court  of  Pie  Powder  was  a  special  Court  held 
during  a  Fair  for  the  trial  of  causes  and  offences  arising 
during  the  Fair. 


Curious  Entries  in  Old  Accounts., 

£  s.  d. 

1 61 7,  March  24. — For  hooles  and  rings  of  iron 

to  hang  the  King's  Arms  on       ...  ...  12 

To  the  Painter  for  painting  them       ...  ...  3  0 

For  making  the  Frame  for  the  King's  Armes  ...  10 
Hogshead  of  Wine  given  to  Sir  John  Southcote  ...     4    4  o 
To  Mr.  Maior  and  his  companie  for  charges  for 

being  at  Totnes...  ...  "*  ...  9  4 

There  are  also  charges  for  a  drum  and  two 
pair  of  drumsticks;  also  for 

"  Laid  out  for  the  New  Window  in  the  East  end 
of  the  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  St.  Saviour's." 
1619-20 — To  a  grave  in  the  Church  for  a  fleming  168 
For  using  the  bells  for  his  knell        ...  ...  70 

Paid  for  removing  the  poor  mans  box   in  the 

Church...  ...  ...  ...  ...  o  4 

For  the  Keys  for  the  same  ...  ...  ...  o  10 
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Nov.  5th — Paid  the  Ringers  ...  ...  ...  5  0 

For  a  lock  for  the  Stocks 

Mr.  Wm.  Plumlegh  for  his  Kitchen  ...  ...    16    6  8 

1620,  August — Pd.  to  Bowden  for   setting  the 

Armes  over  the  Church  Porch    ...  ...         10  o 

Pd.  the  Heralds  on  their  nutation  registering  the 

Townes  Armes  ...  ...  ...  ...         10  o 

Also  payments  made  : — 

To  Nicholas  Townsend  for  gilting  the  Townes 
Armes  over  the  Church  Porch  ;  for  making 
the  tables  of  Armes  in  the  Church,  and  for 
drawing  the  four  plotts  for  the  Town. 


In   1623  a  Mr.  Bastard  appears  to  have  been 
Recorder  of  Dartmouth,  and  the  following 
entries  are  in  the  accounts  for  that  year  : — 
1623 — Mr.  Bastard,  his  Fee  ...  ...  ...  300 

For  a  barrel  of  wine  for  Mr.  Bastard...  ...      1  14  4 

Pd.  for  the  preacher's  horses  att  three  several 

tymes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         14  o 

Pd.  for  preacher's  dyett  (no  amount)  ... 

Pd.  for  making  cleane  of  the  armoure  ...         12  6 

Pd.  Mr.  Maior  for  his  kitchen  ...  ...    15    6  8 

Pd.  the  gunour  (Gunner)  on  the  Coronation  Day  2  o 

Pd.  for   a  new  bible   and   booke  of  Common 

Prayer...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1  15  3 


In  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Wm.  Plumlegh — 1625-26 — are 
entries  for  "  sicke  soldiers  "  in  Dartmouth,  and  to  send  them 
to  Brent  and  Totnes  ;  also  of  charges  for  a  new  Almshouse, 
the  following  are  of  interest : — 

£  s.  d. 

Item — pd.  Judith  Follett  and  John  Cole  for  carry- 
ing of  sick  soldiers  to  Totnes      ...  ...  40 

Pd.  to  Henry  Penny  towards  the  making  of  the 

Town  Chain      ...  ...  ...  ...    42    o  o 

(This  is  the  chain  put  across  the  harbour  in  time 
of  war,  agreed  by  Henry  VIII. 's  charter  to 
be  put  across  from  a  tower  to  be  built). 

Pd.  James,  the  Cutler,  for  trimming  the  Town 

Armour  ...  ...  ...  ...         15  o 
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Pd.  to  John  Crewkerne,  to  give  unto  a  preacher 

of  the  King's  fleet,  which  did  preach  twice 

the  26th  of  Nov.  ...  ...  ...  2  o 

Pd.  for  a  barrel  of  wyne  for  Mr.  Bastard  ...  2  7  6 
Horse  hire  and  man  to  carry  it  to  his  house  ...  26 
Pd.  Triggs  for  a  Lock  and  Key  for  Kingswere 

Castle  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  3 

(This  would  be  opposite  the  Tower  from  which 

the  Chain  went  across,  not  what  is  now 

known  as  Kingswear  Castle). 
Pd.  John  Hollman,  for  going  to  Sallcombe,  to 

warne   them    to  mete   the    Justices  about 

settinge  forthe  of  3  shipps  ...  ...  13 

Pd.  for  half  a  quarterne  of  faggots  to  lay  under 

the  chane  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  11 

Pd.  a  Footman  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  Maior 

of  Totnes  ...  ...  ...  ..  1  o 

Given  to  a  footman  that  brought  a  letter  from 

the  Maior  of  Totnes       ...  ...  ...  o  6 


These  preparations  for  fitting  out  ships  and  putting  the 
defences  in  order  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
Spanish  war  of  1625  when  a  fleet  of  90  vessels  left  Ply- 
mouth and  made  a  fruitless  descent  upon  Cadiz. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

103.  Twitchen. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
suggestions  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  place-name  ?  In 
North  Devon  in  many  parishes  there  are  farms  called 
Twitchen.  Here  on  Exmoor  we  find  Wintwitchen,  Hen- 
twitchen,  Rosetwitchen.  There  are  also  various  woods 
called  Twitchen,  and  Dr.  Longstaff  has  called  his  beautiful 
house  at  Morthoe,  Twitchen,  after  the  old  name  of  the  fields 
around  it. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  Dr.  Longstaff  on 
the  subject,  and  he  suggested  that  it  meant  Twi-chenes, 
two  valleys.  I  would  rather  suggest  Twi-wysg,  or  Twi-ish, 
the  land  between  two  currents  or  streams.  I  may  mention 
that  the  name  is  almost  universally  pronounced  Titchen, 
which  rather  goes  to  confirm  my  view. 

jp.1   *>o  *  jt  Frederick  Chanter. 
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104.  Exeter  City  Muniments. — It  is  generally  stated 
that  the  civic  archives  in  the  Muniment  Room  of  the  Exeter 
Guildhall  comprise  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
such  documents  in  existence.  To  judge  from  Stuart  Moore's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Calendar  of  Records  and  Muniments, 
etc.,"  the  claim  is  not  extravagant.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
the  Guildhall  documents  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manu- 
scripts ?  Surely  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  have  an  official 
digest  of  so  important  a  collection  made  accessible  to 
all.  K.C. 


105.  An  Unpublished  Devon  Pedigree. — The  following 
is  extracted  from  Harleian  MS.,  No.  1,567,  fo.  28b,  being  a 
copy  (in  the  hand  of  R.  Brooke,  York  Herald)  of  Hervey's 
Visitation  for  Devon j  anno  1564.  As  this  MS.  was  not  utilised 
by  Dr.  Colby  for  his  transcript  of  the  Visitations  of  153 1  and 
1564,  which  was  based  on  Harleian,  Nos.  5,184  and  1,091, 
other  descents  may,  in  like  manner,  have  escaped  record. 

The  arms  of  "  Michell,"  of  "  Talliton,"  are  also  found  in 
Holland's  MS.,  in  Carew's  Scroll,  in  Tristram  Risdon's  Note 
Book,  and  on  a  slab  in  Exeter  Cathedral  to  Edward  (ob.  1662, 
aet.  62)  and  his  nephew  William. 

The  lands  of  "  Southcote "  in  "  Talliton,"  originally 
"Angiicus,"  then  "  Englishaye,"  were  held  for  many  genera- 
tions by  English,  from  whom  they  passed,  temp.  Henry  IV, 
to  Thomas  Creedy,  as  heir-general,  to  his  son  Walter,  to  his 
daughter  Agnes,  wife  of  John  Brymmore,  to  their  daughter 
Anne,  wife  of  Reginold  Michell,  whose  great-grandson  sold 
to  Sir  William  Pole  (Polwhele,  per  Pole). 

In  1398  the  Bishop  issued  licence  for  Private  Mass  to  be 
said  in  "Dewdon,"  the  "house"  and  "mansion"  of  Simon 
Michell  andwife^Jone.  Simon  bore  "  A  chevron  between  three 
swans"  impaling  "  Per  fesse,  in  chief  a  fesse  nebulee." — Brit. 
Museum  Seals.  Where  was  "Dewdon"  situated,  and  what 
family  bore  the  impaled  coat  ? 

The  Michells  of  "Talliton"  appear  to  have  moved  to 
Exeter  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  (parish  of  St.  Martin's 
and  others),  to  have  remained  there  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions and  to  have  dispersed  to   "  Gittisham "  and  South 
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Devon,  where  we  find  the  arms  displayed  by  Reynell 
Michell,  r.n.  (son  John  by  Margaret  Narracott,  md. 
"  Dittisham  ")  of  "  Bigadon  "  in  Buckfastleigh,  1732-1802. 
Can  any  reader  give  me  information  re  Michell  and  Mitchell, 
1600-1730  ? 


Walter  Michell,  Esq.,  of  "  Gornstret 


psh.  of  Cannington. 
Somt.,  1623.  "I.P.M. 


Vide  also  Visits. 
"  8  H.  VII. 


Agnes.         Arms:  "Per  chev.  gu. 

and  sa.,  a  chev.  bet 
three  swans  argt." 


Thomas,  of  "  Gornstret," 
issue  m.,  liv.  1623. 


Raynold,  2nd  sonne=ANNE,  d.  of  John  Brym- 
of  "  Rrewton,"  liv-  more  by  Agnes  (will 
151 7.  Inherited  W,  P.C.C.  31 
»  Southcote."  V.de  Ayloffe),  d.  of  Walter 
also  Visits.  Somt.,  Creedy>  bd-  Bruton 
1623.  Ch- 


of 


I 

William, =Jone,  d.-of  John 
South-  Nosworthie, 
of  Devon. 


cote" 


n 


Taleton. 


I 

Walter, 


Richard, 


Margaret. 


All  four  mentd.  as  minors  in  will  of 
Agnes  Brymmore. 


1  1  1 

Thomas=Mary.  d.  of  Thos.  Swayne,         Joyce = Christopher  Blackaller, 


of  "  Tallowton,"  by  Mar- 
garet Dyer,  who  re-md. 
Chanon. 


of  "  Totnesse. 


Elizabeth =. 


of  London. 


William. 


Henry, 


I 

Susan, 


Joyce, 


I 

Margaret. 


Will  Exeter,  1615 
(missing). 
Sold  "  Southcote  "  to  Pole. 

Thomas,  s.  William  Michell,  mtctd.  Oxon.  1624,  aet.  22  "paup," 

Will  of  Marie  Michell,  of  "Talliton,"  Exeter,  1616  (missing). 

Marr.-Lic.  to  Margaret  Michell,  of  "  Talliton,"  and  James  Nott,  of 
"  Combeawleigh,"  17  Sept.,  1596. 

Note. — Items  underlined  from  Harleian,    Others  from  authentic  sources. 

George  B.  Michell, 
6,  Den  Crescent,  Teignmouh 

2^  iiA  ui/.  p-ijf./v.o-y. 
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106.  Brass  Plate  of  Sir  George  Yonge  in  Colyton 
Church  (Vide  par.  77,  p.  132). — As  the  plate  says,  he  was 
K.B.    He  was  therefore  entitled  to  use  supporters. 

O.  R.  A.  Byrde. 

107.  Hicks  and  Hearsey. — Admiral  Thomas  Hicks  was 
born  at  Exeter,  1731.  His  son  Peter  married,  1809,  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Theophilus  Hearsey,  of  London.  Any  clue  to 
the  descent  of  these  Hicks'  and  also  of  Stephen  Hearsey, 
father  of  Theophilus,  will  oblige.  Hicks  bore,  Gules,  a  fesse 
wavy  argent  between  3  fleuv  de  lis  or.  A.C.H. 

108.  Vineyards. — In  this  corner  of  the  county — Colyton- 
Seaton-Axmouth — the  labourer  invariably  calls  the  "  allot- 
ments" the  "vineyard"  (vin-yard) ;  he  goes  "to  work  in 
the  vineyard,"  he  has  u  taties  such  a  size  in  the  vineyard.'' 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the 
origin  or  derivation  of  the  word  so  used.  Is  it  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  ?  A.J.P.S. 

109.  Stukely,  Elizabeth. — In  the  marriage  registers  of 
Allhallows,  Goldsmith  Street,  Exeter,  the  following  entry 
occurs  under  date  3rd  December,  1685  : — "  Thomas  Palmer, 
of  this  parish,  and  Elizabeth  Stukely,  alias  Dodridge  Lady 
married  by  virtue  of  a  licence  on  ye  Thursday  ye  third  day 
of  December  1685  by  Jh.  Rundle."  Can  any  reader  give 
me  information  about  this  lady,  and  by  what  right  she 
bore  the  title  of  lady?        ^(  T. 

no.  Yarde  Family  (Vide  par.  76,  p.  128). — In  the  Cham- 
pernowne  pedigree  a  generation  has  been  omitted,  the  one 
on  which  most  of  the  books  go  wrong.  Arthur  C.  and 
Bridget  Fulford  had  several  sons,  Henry,  Edward,  Ames 
(or  Amyas)  and  Arthur.  Amyas  married  Allis  Eddington, 
and  their  son  Arthur  married  Margaret  Fowel.  I  would 
also  add  from  our  registers  that  Elizabeth  Lucretia  Mar- 
garet Kempe,  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article,  married 
(Capt.)  Charles  William  Legeyt,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square,  May  27th,  1794. 

Charles  Martin,  Rectov  of  Davtington. 
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REVIEWS. 

Devon  :  Its  Moorlands,  Streams  and  Coasts,  by 
Lady  Rosalind  Northcote.  (London,  Chatto  and  Windus  • 
Exeter,  James  G.  Commin.  20/-  net). — This  volume  will  fill 
the  important  gap  in  the  literature  of  Devon  which  separates 
the  dry  and  learned  histories  from  the  chatty,  and  often  in- 
correct, hand-books.  Lady  Rosalind  has  gathered  together 
the  important  events  which  go  to  make  the  history  of  Devon 
and  presented  them  in  a  convenient  and  readable  form.  Her 
work  shows  signs  of  very  extensive  reading,  and  she  has  been 
careful  to  verify  her  facts  and  quotations.  There  are  special 
chapters  on  Exeter,  The  Three  Towns,  Dartmoor,  Torbay, 
and  the  Castles  and  Country-Houses ;  other  sections  are 
devoted  to  the  Exe,  the  Otter  and  the  Axe,  the  Teign, 
the  Dart,  etc.  Of  the  sixty  illustrations  by  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  Widgery  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly :  they  have 
been  specially  painted  and  exquisitely  reproduced  in  colour. 
The  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  Devon,  and 
will  be  indispensable  to  workers  in  the  antiquarian  field. 

Ruined  and  Deserted  Churches,  by  L.  E.  Beedham 
(large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  5/-) — This  book  forms 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  numerous  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive guides  that  appear  from  time  to  time  on  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
various  classes  of  sacred  buildings  that  are  either  desecrated  or 
in  ruins.  There  are  about  twenty  pretty  illustrations  which 
add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  one  of  which  refers  to  Devon, 
being  a  view  of  the  Church  of  Withycombe  Raleigh,  near 
Exmouth,  commonly  known  as  St.  John-in-the-Wilderness. 

The  chapter  on  Some  Barns  and  their  Story,  and  also  that 
on  Guild,  Wayside  and  Chantry  Chapels  are  interesting  reading. 

The  references  to  Devon  are  but  few  as  may  be  expected 
from  the  large  scope  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  enthusiast  would  write  a 
similar  work  on  Devon,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  various 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  such  as  Chantries 
Oratories  and  Chapels  on  bridges. 

WTe  can  recommend  this  book  to  the  general  reader  as 
interesting  reading,  but  it  would  be  improved  by  a  good  index. 
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in.  Translation  of  Charter  constituting  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  Crediton  Church  (i  Edw.  VI.) — In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  the  appointment  to 
the  Chaplaincy  of  Crediton  Church  have  recently  been 
modified,  the  charter  which  governs  the  office  should  prove 
interesting.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  not  pre- 
viously been  printed  in  any  local  publication.  This  copy 
has  been  made  from  a  Manuscript  Volume  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Llewellin,  Vicar  of  Sandford,  to  whom 
the  thanks  of  the  editors  are  gratefully  tendered.  The 
volume  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Bent,  Vicar 
of  Sandford,  from  1771  to  1814.  It  contains  amongst  many 
other  details  concerning  the  parish  of  Sandford  a  translation 
of  the  original  Crediton  Charter  and  a  charter  of  2 
Elizabeth  confirming  that  of  Edward  VI. 

Charter  of  Edward  VI. 

Edward  the  sixth  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  France 
&  Ireland  King  defender  of  the  faith  &  in  the  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England  &  Ireland  supream  Head  to  all  people 
to  whom  these  present  Letters  shall  come  greeting  Know 
ye  that  we  as  well  for  the  increase  of  Divine  Service  & 
the  Goods  Chatties  &  Hereditaments  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  in  the  County  of 
Devon  now  being  &  hereafter  happening  to  be  &  for 
the  better  preservation  &  government  of  the  same  & 
for  the  instructing  of  Children  as  also  for  other  causes  & 
Considerations  to  certain  our  Subjects  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  same  Parish  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  in  our 
County  of  Devon  us  specially  moving  &  instigating  for  the 
universal  commodity  and  common  profit  of  all  and  singular 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Parish  to  be  incorporated  & 
erected  into  one  Body  Will  &  of  our  certain  knowledge 
&  meer  motion  by  advice  of  our  most  dear  Uncle  & 
our  Counsellor  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset  Governor  of  our 
Person  &  Protector  of  our  Realm  &  Dominions  &  of  the 
rest  of  our  Counsellors  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  by  these 
Presents  do  grant  to  the  said  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
aforesaid  that  from  henceforth  for  ever  may  be  within  the 
same  Parish  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  for  the  time 
being  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  and  Goods  of 
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the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  aforesaid  of 
the  which  governors  we  will  three  be  always  of  the  part  of 
the  Village  or  Hamlet  of  Sampford  within  the  said  Parish 
And  that  the  same  twelve  Governors  in  deed  &  names 
hereafter  be  one  Body  of  themselves  for  ever  by  the  name 
of  the  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  &  Goods 
of  the  [Church]  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  in  the 
said  County  of  Devon  incorporated  erected  &  them 
twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the 
Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  aforesaid  by 
these  Presents  We  do  incorporate  &  one  Body  corporate 
by  the  same  name  to  endure  really  &  fully  we  do  create 
erect  ordain  to  make  &  constitute  by  these  Presents  And 
Moreover  we  will  &  by  the  advice  of  our  Coancellors 
aforesaid  do  grant  that  the  same  twelve  Governors  of  the 
Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  other- 
wise called  Kyrton  in  the  said  County  of  Devon  have 
perpetual  succession  &  also  that  they  be  by  the  same 
name  persons  able  &  capable  in  Law  to  take  receive  & 
have  to  them  &  their  successors  for  ever  of  us  our  heirs 
and  successors  or  of  other  persons  whatsoever  Rectories 
Messuages  Houses  Buildings  Lands  Tenements  Glebes 
Tithes  Oblations  Obventions  Pensions  Portions  &  other 
Hereditaments  And  furthermore  we  will  &  by  these  Pre- 
sents by  that  advice  of  our  Counsellors  aforesaid  for  us  our 
Heirs  &  Successors  do  grant  unto  that  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of 
Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  aforesaid  &  to  their 
Successors  for  ever  that  they  may  have  a  Common  Seal  to 
serve  touching  their  Business  And  also  that  they  by 
the  name  of  the  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called 
Kyrton  in  the  County  of  Devon  may  plead  &  be  im- 
pleaded defend  &  be  defended  answer  &  be  answered  in 
whatsoever  Courts  &  Places  &  before  whatsoever  Justices 
as  well  Temporal  as  Ecclesiastical  in  whatsoever  Causes 
Actions  Business  Suits  Complaints  Pleas  &  Demands  of 
whatsoever  kind  condition  or  nature  they  be  to  there  offices 
or  any  Manors  Land  Tenements  Rectories  Tythes  or  any 
other  things  to  them  in  the  right  of  the  Church  of  Crediton 
otherwise  called  Kyrton  aforesaid  belonging  or  appertaining 
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or  howsover  to  them  to  be  granted  or  obtained  or 
touching  any  parcel  thereof  or  for  any  Offences  Trespasses 
Things  Causes  Matters  by  any  Person  or  Persons  done  or 
perpetrated  or  to  be  done  or  perpetrated  in  or  about  the 
Premises  or  touching  or  concerning  any  parcel  thereof 

And  we  for  the  fidelity  &  circumspection  of  our  beloved 
Gilbert  Gale  John  Bodleigh  Robert  Trowbridge  Robert 
Davie  John  Holcombe  William  Shilstone  Thomas  Harris 
John  Wele  John  Hellyer  James  Mortimore  John  Atwill  & 
William  Moxhay  fully  trusting  the  same  Gilbert  Gale 
John  Bodleigh  Robert  Trobridge  Robert  Davie  John 
Holcombe  William  Shilstone  Thomas  Harris  John  Wele 
John  Helyer  James  Mortymore  John  Atwill  &  William 
Moxhay  the  first  &  now  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton 
aforesaid  in  the  County  of  Devon  well  &  faithfully  to 
exercise  &  occupy  the  same  office  from  the  Date  of  these 
Presents  during  their  Lives  do  elect  nominate  &  constitute  by 
these  Presents  And  further  we  do  grant  ordain  &  by  these 
Presents  decree  that  when  &  as  often  as  it  shall  happen 
any  or  some  of  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the 
Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  afore- 
said or  any  other  the  Governors  of  these  Hereditaments  & 
Goods  of  the  same  Church  hereafter  for  the  time 
being  to  die  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  Parish  of  Crediton 
aforesaid  to  inhabit  &  out  of  the  Parish  with  his  family 
to  depart  that  then  &  so  often  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the 
Residue  of  the  same  twelve  Governors  then  surviving  & 
there  with  their  Families  abiding  or  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  same  another  fit  person  or  persons  of  the  same  In- 
habitants into  his  or  their  place  of  the  same  twelve 
Governors  so  dying  or  with  his  or  their  family  so  as  is 
aforesaid  departing  within  one  month  next  following  after 
his  or  their  death  or  departure  with  their  family  into  the 
Office  or  Place  of  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  Here- 
ditaments &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid 
during  Life  to  succeed  to  elect  &  nominate  So  Notwith- 
standing that  three  of  the  same  twelve  Governors  shall  be 
always  of  the  said  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid 
of  the  which  we  will  that  one  at  the  least  be  at  every 
Election  so  to  be  made  at  reasonable  warning  if  they  will 
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And  further  know  ye  that  we  of  the  singular  favor  love  & 
affection  that  we  have  towards  our  subjects  the  Youths  within 
the  said  County  of  Devon  that  henceforth  from  their  Cradles 
may  be  endowed  with  more  polished  or  better  Learning  than 
before  our  time  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  that  when 
they  come  to  greater  age  they  may  become  better  learned 
thinking  thereby  Christ  his  Church  of  England  whose 
steeds  we  do  immediately  bear  or  supply  upon  earth  to 
be  adorned  &  decked  no  less  with  wise  men  to  the 
universal  Profit  of  our  Realm  a  certain  Free  Grammar 
School  in  the  Parish  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton 
aforesaid  with  one  Master  or  School- Master  by  the  Tenor  of 
these  Presents  really  &  fully  do  create  erect  found  ordain 
make  &  establish  to  endure  for  ever  &  so  to  be  established 
&  inviolably  to  be  kept  we  will  &  command  by  these 
Presents  &  the  said  Grammar  School  so  by  us  founded, 
created  erected  &  established  be  commonly  called  nomi- 
nated &  appellated  The  Kings  New  Grammar  School  of 
Crediton  And  that  in  the  same  Grammar  School  there  be 
a  Master  or  Schoolmaster  by  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors 
of  the  Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton 
for  the  time  being  from  time  to  time  to  be  nominated  & 
appointed  after  the  Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister  in  our 
said  County  of  Devon  shall  be  first  &  next  void  or  happen 
to  be  void  &  shall  come  to  the  hands  of  the  said  twelve 
Governors  which  Master  or  School-master  as  is  aforesaid 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  name  of  Master  or  School- 
master of  our  said  School  in  the  Parish  of  Crediton  afore- 
said be  called  appellated  &  named  &  that  he  by  the  same 
name  be  called  &  named  for  ever  we  will  &  command 
by  these  Presents  And  also  we  will  that  the  same  Master 
or  School-master  &  his  Successors  Masters  or  School-Masters  of 
our  said  School  of  the  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  have  per- 
petual succession  &  be  Persons  able  to  take  &  purchase  to 
them  &  their  Successors  Masters  &  School-Masters  of  the  same 
School  of  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  one  House  con- 
venient for  his  Mansion  &  certain  yearly  Rent  Pension  & 
Annuity  of  ten  Pounds  by  the  year  with  Clause  of  Distress 
or  other  Clause  whatsoever  for  the  sure  payment  of  the 
same  annual  Rent  Pension  or  Annuity  to  be  made  Provided 
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always  notwithstanding  that  if  the  aforesaid  Master  or 
School-master  or  any  or  some  of  their  Successors  from  the 
School  aforesaid  by  the  space  of  one  month  shall  absent 
himself  or  shall  be  absent  &  make  stay  or  delay  elsewhere 
that  then  so  often  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  the  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  another  Master  or  School-master  in  his  place  to 
elect  &  the  same  so  absenting  himself  &  staying  elsewhere 
utterly  from  his  Office  to  remove  &  expell  &  the  said  Wages  & 
Stipend  &  other  things  whatsoever  by  the  twelve  Governors 
to  the  same  Master  or  School-master  granted  as  is  aforesaid 
from  the  time  of  the  departure  to  detract  &  detain 

And  that  our  intent  &  purpose  may  be  able  to  take 
due  effect  &  that  the  twelve  Governors  of  the  Heredita- 
ments &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called 
Kyrton  aforesaid  might  &  may  be  the  better  able  to  sustain 
the  same  Church  Chaplain  &  other  Ministers  in  the  same 
serving  &  their  Burdens  &  other  Burdens  belonging  or 
happening  to  the  same  Church  Know  ye  that  we  of  our 
special  Grace  &  of  our  certain  knowledge  &  meer  motion, 
&  also  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England  to  the  hands  of  our  most  dear  Father 
Henry  the  Eigth  late  King  of  England  in  his  life-time  by 
the  Inhabitants  &  Parishioners  of  Crediton  aforesaid  faithfully 
paid  whereof  we  confess  our  dear  father  to  have  been  fully 
satisfied  &  the  same  the  Innabitants  &  Parishioners  of 
the  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  to  be  thereof  exonerated 
&  acquitted  by  these  Presents  And  for  other  Causes  & 
Considerations  at  this  present  specially  moving  by  the  advice 
of  our  most  dear  Uncle  &  the  rest  of  our  Counsellors  Have 
given  &  granted  &  by  these  Presents  do  give  &  grant 
to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called 
Kyrton  aforesaid  the  whole  Parish  Church  of  Crediton 
otherwise  called  Kyrton  &  the  Church  &  also  the  Church- 
yard &  Belfry  of  the  late  College  of  Crediton  otherwise 
called  Kyrton  in  the  said  County  of  Devon  &  the  whole 
House  &  Edifice  called  the  Vestry  &  Chapter-house  & 
Chapel  called  our  Ladies  Chapel  to  the  same  Church 
adjoining  &  all  the  Leads  &  all  the  Bells  Stones,  Organs 
&  Glass  of  the  same  Church  the  Vestry  &  Chapter-House 
&  Chapel  &  also  the   Messuages   Tenaments    Houses  & 
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Edifices  ours  called  the  Vicar's  House  otherwise  called  the 
Common  Hall  &  the  Plomb-House  &  School-House  &  all 
Gardens  ours  to  the  same  appertaining  with  their  Apper- 
tenances  in  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  in  the  said 
County  to  the  said  late  College  of  Crediton  otherwise  called 
Kyrton  lately  belonging  &  appertaining  &  all  &  singular 
Houses  Edifices  Buildings  Herb-Gardens  Apple  Gardens 
Lands  Soils  Commodities  Profits  Emoluments  &  Heredita- 
ments ours  whatsoever  in  the  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid 
to  the  same  Messuages  &  Houses  belonging  &  appertaining 
or  being  had  known  taken  used  or  reputed  as  parcel  of  the 
same  or  of  any  of  them  And  also  the  whole  Chapel  called 
St.  Swithins  Chapel  in  Sampford  within  the  Parish  of 
Crediton  aforesaid  &  the  whole  Churchyard  of  the  same 
Chapel  &  all  other  Chapels  oars  within  the  Parish  of 
Crediton  aforesaid  to  the  said  late  College  of  late  belonging 
or  appertaining  the  whole  House  ours  called  the  Church- 
House  &  one  other  House  called  the  Priests-House  &  the 
Gardens  to  the  same  belonging  in  Sampford  aforesaid  to  the 
said  late  college  once  belonging  or  appertaining  And  all  Houses 
Edifices  Gardens  Commodities  &  Profits  &  Hereditaments 
ours  whatsoever  to  the  said  Houses  &  other  the  Premises 
or  to  any  of  them  or  to  any  part  thereof  howsoever 
belonging  or  appertaining  And  also  all  that  Annual  Rent 
of  £i  5s.  4d.  Sterling  issuing  out  of  all  the  Messuages 
Lands  Tenements  Hereditaments  of  Thos-  Davy  Knight 
in  Crediton  aforesaid  &  also  the  Advowson  &  Right  of 
Patronage  of  the  Vicarage  pt  the  Parish  Church  of  Credi- 
ton otherwise  called  Kyrton  in  the  said  County  of  Devon 
&  the  Advowson  &  Right  of  Patronage  of  the  Rectory  & 
Church  of  Exmister  in  the  said  County  of  Devon  &  also 
the  same  Vicarage  of  the  Parish  Church  of  the  said 
Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister  &  all  &  singular  Manors 
Messuages  Lands  Glebes  Tenements  Rents  Reversions 
Services  Annuities  Pensions  Portions  Tithes  Fruits  Obla- 
tions &  other  rights  Profits  &  Commodities  &  Emolu- 
ments whatsoever  to  the  same  Vicarage  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Crediton  or  to  any  Vicar  thereof  &  to  the  said 
Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister  or  to  any  Person  thereof 
or  to  any  of  them  howsoever  belonging  or  appertaining  or 
as  Parcell  of  the  Lands  Possessions  Rights  or  Revenues 
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of  the  same  Vicarage  or  Rectory  or  any  of  them  before 
this  being  had  taken  known  used  or  Reputed  And  all  & 
singular  the  Reversion  or  Reversions  whatsoever  of  all  & 
singular  of  the  Premises  &  of  every  of  them  &  also  the 
Rents  &  yearly  Profits  whatsoever  reserved  upon  whatso- 
ever Demises  or  Grants  of  the  Premises  or  any  Part 
thereof  made  as  fully  freely  &  wholy  &  in  as  ample 
manner  &  form  as  any  Chanter  Treasurer  Dean  Preben- 
dary or  any  other  Officer  or  Minister  of  the  said  late 
College  of  Crediton  or  Henry  late  Marquis  of  Exeter  or 
any  Vicar  or  Incumbent  of  the  said  Vicarage  &  Church  of 
Crediton  or  any  Rector  or  Incumbent  of  the  said  Rectory 
&  Church  of  Exmister  or  our  most  dear  Father  Henry 
the  Eighth  late  King  of  England  or  any  other  the  Premises 
or  any  Parcel  thereof  before  this  having  possession  or  being 
seized  thereof  the  same  Premises  or  any  Parcel  thereof  at  any 
time  held  or  enjoyed  or  ought  to  have  had  held  or  enjoyed  & 
as  fully  freely  &  wholy  as  they  &  all  &  singular  to  our 
hands  or  to  the  hands  of  our  most  dear  Father  Henry  late 
King  of  England  by  reason  or  by  Pretence  of  the  dis- 
solving or  surrendering  of  the  Late  College  of  Crediton  or 
by  reason  or  pretence  of  any  Charter  Gift  Grant  or  Com- 
firmation  to  us  or  our  dear  Father  Henry  the  eighth  late 
King  of  England  of  the  Premises  or  of  any  parcel  thereof 
howsoever  made  or  by  reason  or  pretence  of  any  attainder 
or  Forfeiture  of  the  said  Henry  late  Marquis  of  Exeter  or 
by  reason  or  pretence  of  any  lineal  Descent  or  by  whatso- 
ever other  means  right  or  title  they  have  come  or  ought  to 
come  or  in  our  hands  being  or  ought  to  be  with  all  & 
singular  the  Premises  now  are  extended  to  the  clear  value 
of  £62  5s.  4d.  of  lawful  money  of  England  to  have  hold 
and  enjoy  the  aforesaid  Parish  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise 
called  Kyrton  aforesaid  &  the  Church  &  Churchyard  & 
Belfry  of  the  late  College  of  Crediton  otherwise  called 
Kyrton  aforesaid  &  the  aforesaid  House  &  Edifice  called 
the  Vestry  &  Chapter-house  &  Chapel  called  our  Ladies 
Chapel  &  the  aforesaid  Messuages  Tenements  &  Houses 
called  the  Vicars  House  the  Common-Hall  the  Plomb-House 
&  the  School-house  &  the  aforesaid  Chapel  called  St. 
Swithin's  Chapel  &  other  the  aforesaid  Chapels  within  the 
Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  the  aforesaid  House  called 
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the  Church- House  &  Priest-house  &  the  aforesaid  Advowson 
&  Right  of  Patronage  of  the  said  Vicarage  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Crediton  otherwise  called  Kyrton  &  the  said 
Rectory  &  Parish  Church  of  Exmister  &  also  the  afore- 
said Vicarage  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Crediton  &  the  said 
Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  &  the  aforesaid 
Manors  Messuages  Lands  Glebes  Tenements  Rents  Re- 
versions Services  Annuities  Pensions  Portions  Tithes 
Fruits  Oblations  &  all  &  singular  the  Residue  of  the 
Premises  before  expressed  &  specified  with  their  appur- 
tenances to  all  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the 
Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  otherwise 
called  Kyrton  aforesaid  &  to  their  Successors  for  ever  of 
us  &  our  Successors  of  our  Manor  of  Exmister  in  our  said 
County  of  Devon  by  Fealty  only  for  all  services  &  Demands 
whatsoever  without  account  Tithes  &  First- Fruits  or  any 
other  thing  therefore  to  us  our  Heirs  or  Successors  Yielding 
paying  or  doing  the  Statute  of  not  putting  of  Lands  or  Tene- 
ments into  Mort-main  the  Statute  of  Granting  of  the  First 
fruits  of  Benefices  &  Dignities  Spiritual  &  Ecclesiastical  to 
us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  or  any  other  Statute  Act  Ordi- 
nance Provision  Restraint  Use  or  Custom  to  the  contrary 
before  this  had  made  set-forth  ordained  or  provided  or  any 
other  thing  Cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in  anything  not- 
withstanding And  also  we  do  give  for  the  consideration 
aforesaid  &  of  our  certain  knowledge  &  meer  motion  by  the 
advice  of  our  Councellors  aforesaid  by  these  Presents  do 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Heredita- 
ments &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  in  the  County 
of  Devon  all  &  singular  Issues  Rents  Revenues  &  Profits 
whatsoever  of  the  aforesaid  Messuages  Houses  Edifices  & 
of  the  Residue  of  all  &  singular  the  Premises  with  all  their 
A.ppertenances  &  of  every  parcel  from  the  time  of  the  Dis- 
solution or  surendering  of  the  said  late  College  of  Crediton 
hitherto  coming  or  increasing  &  also  all  &  all  manner  of 
Lead  &  all  &  all  manner  of  Bells  &  Bell-metals  whatsoever 
in  &  upon  the  aforesaid  Church  of  Crediton  &  the  Belfry  of 
the  same  Church  in  or  upon  the  aforesaid  Chapel  called 
our  Ladies  Chapel  the  Vestry  &  the  Chapel  called  St. 
Swithin's  Chapel  or  in  or  upon  any  Parcel  of  the  same  being 
or   remaining    To  have  the  same  twelve  Governors  of  our 
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gift  without  account  or  other  thing  thereof  to  us  our  Heirs 
or  Successors  to  be  yielded  paid  or  done  And  Whereas 
the  Church  &  Vicarage  of  Crediton  is  void  &  standeth 
vacant  of  a  Vicar  in  the  same  Church  Know  Ye  that  we 
of  our  bounteous  Grace  &  of  our  certain  knowledge  &  meer 
motion  &  also  by  our  royal  authority  of  Supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England  &  Ireland  by  the  advice  of  our 
Counsellors  aforesaid  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  Have 
granted  &  given  licence  &  by  these  Presents  do  grant  & 
give  licence  to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  &  their 
Successors  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  to  the  same  twelve 
Governors  &  their  Successors  the  same  Church  &  Vicarage 
of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  all  Messuages  Houses  Edifices 
Lands  Tenements  Meadows  Feedings  Pastures  Woods 
Underwoods  Glebes  Tithes  Oblations  Obventions  Fruits 
&  the  Residue  of  the  Hereditaments  Emoluments  Com- 
modites  &  other  Profits  whatsoever  to  the  same  Church  & 
Vicarage  of  Crediton  or  to  any  of  them  howsoever  belong- 
ing or  appertaining  to  them  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors 
&  their  Successors  to  Appropriate  for  ever  &  the  same 
Church  &  Vicarage  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  the  residue  the 
Premises  to  the  same  Church  &  Vicarage  belonging  by 
these  Presents  We  do  appoint  unite  &  make  one  to  the 
aforesaid  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  for  ever 
And  to  the  same  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  we 
give  special  licence  that  they  the  same  Church  &  Vicarage 
&  other  the  Premises  &  all  the  aforesaid  Messuages  Lands 
Tenements  Meadows  Feedings  Pastures  Glebes  Tithes  & 
other  the  Premises  to  the  same  Church  &  Vicarage  or  to 
any  of  them  belonging  or  appertaining  to  their  own 
uses  may  have  hold  enjoy  &  convert  &  their  successors  for 
ever  &  this  without  any  Presentation  Induction  or  admis- 
sion of  any  Incumbent  or  Incumbents  of  the  same  Church 
&  Vicarage  of  Crediton  or  to  any  of  them  hereafter  to  be 
made  &  without  Impeachment  molestation  or  let  of  us  our 
Heirs  or  Successors  or  of  any  Arch-Bishops  Bishops  Sheriffs 
Escheators  Justices  or  of  any  other  Officers  or  Ministers 
our  Heirs  or  Successors  whatsoever  &  without  account  First- 
fruits  or  tithes  or  any  other  thing  therefore  to  us  our  Heirs 
or  Successors  any  way  to  be  yielded  paid  or  done  the 
Statute  of  putting  Lands  &  Tenements  to  mort-main  or  the 
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Statute  of  granting  of  First-Fruits  or  Tithes  to  us  our 
Heirs  or  Successors  of  Benefices  Dignities  &  Promotions 
Spiritual  &  Ecclesiastical  set  forth  &  provided  or  any  other 
Statute  Act  Ordinance  Provision  Prohibition  Restraint 
or  Law  Ecclesiastical  or  Temporal  to  the  contrary  thereof 
before  this  had  made  set  forth  ordained  or  provided  or  any 
other  thing  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding And  without  any  Writ  ad  quod  damnum  or  any 
other  writ  Precept  or  Commandment  of  us  our  Heirs  or 
Successors  for  the  Premises  or  any  of  the  Premises  how- 
soever to  be  prosecuted  purchased  or  made  &  without  any 
Inquisition  thereof  to  be  taken  &  into  our  Chancery  or 
elsewhere  to  be  returned  And  Whereas  William  Lewson  is 
now  Rector  Incumbent  &  Canon  Possessor  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  in  the  said  County  of  Devon 
&  the  same  Church  with  all  its  Rights  &  Appertenances 
peaceably  at  this  present  doth  possess  Know  Ye  that  we 
of  our  Special  Grace  &  of  our  certain  Knowledge  &  meer 
motion  &  also  by  our  Royal  Supream  &  Ecclesiastical 
Authority  which  we  enjoy  &  by  the  advice  of  our  Coun- 
sellors aforesaid  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  do  appro- 
priate unite  annex  &  Consolidate  to  the  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  &  their  Successors  for  ever  the  aforesaid  Rectory 
&  Church  of  Exmister  with  all  its  Rights  &  Appertenances 
and  the  same  Rectory  with  all  its  Rights  and  Appertenances 
to  the  same  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  for  ever 
to  their  own  uses  for  ever  to  possess  we  give  &  grant  by 
these  Presents  in  the  Right  of  the  aforesaid  now  Rector 
thereof  during  the  time  of  his  Incumbency  in  the  same 
Rectory  only  saved  &  reserved  And  further  we  will  &  by 
our  Authority  aforesaid  &  also  of  our  certain  Knowledge 
&  meer  motion  aforesaid  &  by  the  advice  of  our  Counsellors 
aforesaid  we  have  given  &  granted  &  by  these  Presents  do  give 
&  grant  to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  in  the  County  of  Devon 
&  to  their  Successors  Licence  Faculty  &  full  Power  that 
they  immediately  after  the  Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister 
aforesaid  by  Death  Resignation  or  Deprivation  of  the  said  now 
Rector  &  Incumbent  thereof  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever 
shall  be  void  or  happen  to  be  void  the  same  Church  & 
Rectory  of  Exmister   aforesaid    &    all   Messuages  Lands 
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Tenements  Meadows  Feedings  Pastures  Woods  Underwoods 
Glebes  Tithes  Oblations  Obventions  Pensions  Portions 
Fruits  Liberties  &  other  Hereditaments  Emoluments  Com- 
modities &  Profits  whatsoever  to  the  same  Church  &  Rectory 
of  Exmister  or  to  any  of  them  howsoever  belonging  or 
appertaining  at  their  will  &  pleasure  to  them  the  aforesaid 
twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  may  &  can  appropriate 
for  ever  And  that  the  same  twelve  Governors  &  their 
Successors  the  same  Church  &  Rectory  &  the  aforesaid 
Messuages  Lands  Tenements  Meadows  Feedings  Pastures 
Glebes  Tithes  &  the  residue  the  premises  to  the  same 
Church  &  Rectory  or  to  any  of  them  belonging  or  apper- 
taining to  their  own  uses  To  have  hold  enjoy  &  convert  may 
&  can  &  their  Successors  for  ever  &  this  without  any  Present- 
ation Induction  or  Admission  of  any  Incumbent  or  Incumbents 
to  the  said  Rectory  &  Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  or 
any  of  them  hereafter  to  be  made  &  without  impeachment 
Molestation  or  let  of  us  our  Heirs  or  Successors  or  of  any 
Arch  Bishops  Bishops  Sherifs  Escheators  Justices  Com- 
missioners or  of  other  our  Officers  or  Ministers  or  of  our 
Heirs  or  Successors  whatsoever  &  without  account  First 
Fruits  or  Tithes  or  thing  therefore  to  us  our  Heirs  or 
Successors  any  way  to  be  yielded  paid  or  done  the  Statute 
of  putting  Lands  or  Tenements  into  mort-main  or  the  Statute 
of  granting  First-Fruits  or  Tithes  to  us  our  Heirs  or 
Successors  of  Benefices  Dignities  &  Promotions  Spiritual  & 
Ecclesiastical  set  forth  &  provided  any  other  Statute  Act  Ordi- 
nance Provision  Prohibition  Restraint  or  Law  Ecclesias- 
tical or  Temporal  to  the  contrary  thereof  heretofore  had 
made  set  forth  ordained  or  provided  or  any  other  thing  cause  or 
matter  whatsoever  in  any  thing  notwithstanding  &  without 
any  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum  or  any  other  writ  preceptor 
commandment  of  us  our  Heirs  or  Successors  the  Premises 
or  any  of  the  Premises  by  what  means  whatsoever  so 
prosecuted  obtained  or  made  &  without  any  Inquisition 
thereof  to  be  taken  &  into  our  Chancery  or  elsewhere  to 
be  returned  And  by  these  Presents  we  will  for  us  our  Heirs 
or  Successors  grant  ordain  &  declare  that  the  said  Church  of 
the  late  College  of  Crediton  aforesaid  henceforth  be  &  shall  be 
the  Parish  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  dedicated  to  the 
Honor  of  Christ  for  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Parish 
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And  for  that  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  within  the 
Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  is  situated  &  far  distant  from 
the  said  Parish  Church  of  Crediton  so  that  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  same  Village  of  Sampford  cannot  without  their 
grievous  disquietness  &  grief  go  to  the  Parish  Church 
of  Crediton  aforesaid  to  have  Divine  Service  Sacraments  & 
things  to  the  Sacraments  belonging  to  be  administered  to 
them  And  therefore  we  have  ordained  &  granted  for  us 
our  Heirs  &  Successors  by  these  Presents  that  the  Chappel 
of  St.  Swithin's  in  Sampford  aforesaid  from  henceforth  for 
ever  be  &  shall  be  annexed  to  the  said  Church  of  Crediton 
aforesaid  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Village  of 
Sampford  aforesaid  now  being  or  hereafter  happening  to  be 
for  Divine  Service  Sacraments  &  Sacramentals  in  the  same 
Chappel  to  them  by  one  Chaplain  from  time  to  time  there 
for  ever  to  be  administered  &  that  the  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  &  their  Successors  the  aforesaid  Chappel  of  St. 
Swithin's  with  its  Appurtenances  &  the  Bells  Ornaments  & 
other  things  whatsoever  in  or  upon  the  same  Chappel  being 
or  remaining  nor  any  Parcel  thereof  to  other  use  shall  not 
convert  And  further  we  will  grant  &  ordain  that  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  have  free 
power  &  faculty  of  burying  whatsoever  dead  Carcases  of 
faithfull  People  as  well  in  the  Chappel  of  Sampford  as 
in  the  Church-yard  of  the  same  Chappel  in  like  manner  & 
form  as  yet  is  commonly  used  in  other  Parishes  within  this 
our  Realm  of  England  And  also  the  same  Inhabitants  of 
the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid  have  the  use 
occupation  &  appointment  as  well  of  the  same  Church-yard 
&  of  the  aforesaid  House  there  called  the  Church  House  as  of 
the  aforesaid  House  called  the  Priest's-House  &  of  all  Gardens 
&  other  easements  whatsoever  reputed  appertaining  or  belong- 
ing to  the  same  house  or  to  any  of  them  with  all  their 
appurtenances  without  any  thing  therefore  to  any  to  be 
yielded  &  without  Impeachment  of  any  waste  &  the 
aforesaid  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  the  same 
Houses  Gardens  or  Easements  or  any  Parcell  thereof  unto 
other  use  shall  not  convert  than  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid  or  to  the  greater 
part  of  them  shall  seen  better  expedient.  And  we  will  &  by 
these  Presents  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  do  grant  & 
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declare  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of 
Sampford  or  the  greater  part  of  them  from  time  to  time 
do  elect  or  may  or  can  elect  of  themselves  &  amongst 
themselves  Keepers  or  Wardens  of  the  Goods  &  Chatties 
of  the  Chapel  of  Sampford  aforesaid  without  let  of  the  same 
twelve  Governors  or  of  any  others  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  which  Wardens  for  the 
time  being  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  the  Goods  Imple- 
ments Ornaments  &  other  things  whatsoever  of  the  same 
Chappel  of  Sampford  which  are  reputed  to  pertain  or  belong 
to  the  same  Chappel  &  also  the  custody  aforesaid  of  the 
house  there  called  the  Church-house  during  the  time  that 
such  Wardens  shall  be  in  their  Office  &  shall  yield  &  account 
therefore  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Sampford  aforesaid  in  like 
manner  &  form  as  other  Wardens  in  other  Parishes  within 
the  County  of  Devon  have  accustomed  &  ought  to  do 
And  we  will  by  these  Presents  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors 
ordain  &  declare  that  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  & 
their  Successors  of  the  Issues  &  Profits  of  the  Vicarage  of 
Crediton  to  them  as  is  aforesaid  by  these  Presents  granted 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  for  ever  to  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Chappel  of  Sampford  aforesaid  or  to  the  Keepers  or 
Wardens  of  the  Goods  &  Chatties  of  the  same  Chappel  for 
the  time  being  or  the  Wages  or  Stipend  of  the  same  Chaplain 
for  the  time  being  £6  13s.  4d.  of  lawful  money  of  England 
at  the  Feasts  of  the  annunciation  the  Nativity  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  St  Michael  the  Arch-Angel,  the  day  of  the  Birth 
of  our  Lord  God  by  equal  Portions  every  year  to  be  paid 
Provided  always  that  if  any  default  of  payment  of  the  same 
Annual  Rent  of  £6  13s.  4d.  hereafter  by  any  way  be  made 
by  the  space  of  six  weeks  next  after  any  the  aforesaid 
Feasts  in  which  as  aforesaid  it  ought  to  be  paid  that  then 
&  so  often  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  Inhabitants  &  Wardens 
of  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid  to  retain  in 
their  own  hands  of  the  Issues  Profits  &  Revenues  afore- 
said of  the  Vicarage  &  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  coming 
&  growing  within  the  said  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford 
so  many  &  so  great  sums  of  money  to  how  many  &  how 
great  the  said  Annual  Rent  of  £6  13s.  4d.  at  the  time  of  such 
default  doth  extend  itself  &  reach  unto  And  further  know 
ye  that  we  of  our  Authority  aforesaid  by  the  advice  of  our 
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Counsellors  aforesaid  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  by  these 
Presents  do  grant  &  give  Licence  that  it  shall  be  lawfull 
to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  after 
the  said  Rectory  &  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  shall  be 
first  &  next  void  to  the  hands  &  possessions  shall  be  come 
to  present  one  Clerk  able  &  fit  to  the  ordinary  of  the 
Diocese  of  that  place  to  be  Vicar  of  the  said  Church  of 
Crediton  &  so  from  time  to  time  for  as  often  as  the  same 
Church  of  a  Vicar  shall  hapen  to  be  void  which  clerk  so 
nominated  &  presented  &  by  the  said  Ordinary  Canonically 
instituted  &  inducted  shall  be  named  &  shall  be  perpetual 
Vicar  of  the  same  Church  &  the  same  Vicar  so  presented 
we  do  incorporate  Create  make  &  ordain  &  him  one  Body 
Corporate  we  make  &  by  these  Presents  declare  in  deed  & 
name  &  shall  have  perpetual  succession  which  Vicar  &  his 
Successors  shall  be  instead  of  a  Rector  &  shall  make  his 
Residence  there  &  shall  bear  the  care  of  the  Souls  of  the 
Parishioners  within  the  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  all 
other  things  shall  do  &  execute  which  to  the  office  of  the 
Rector  or  Vicar  there  are  known  before  to  have  appertained 
or  hereafter  to  appertain  And  all  other  burdens  ordinary 
&  extraordinary  to  the  same  Church  of  Crediton  appertain- 
ing shall  acknowledge  &  support  but  only  in  the  repara- 
tion of  the  Chancel  of  the  same  Church  as  often  as 
need  shall  be  which  reparation  of  the  Chancel  by  the 
said  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  to  be  paid  & 
supported  with  their  proper  Cost  &  expence  from  time  to 
time  we  will  &  ordain  by  these  Presents  We  will  more- 
over that  the  said  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors 
after  the  said  Church  &  Rectory  of  Exmister  shall  be  first 
&  next  void  &  shall  come  to  their  hands  &  possession  shall 
provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  to  the  Vicar  of  the  Church 
of  Crediton  aforesaid  hereafter  to  be  made  one  house  or 
Mansion  honest  or  Competent  which  house  &  mansion 
to  the  same  Vicar  &  his  successors  for  ever  shall  appertain 
to  dwell  in  Furthermore  we  do  ordain  that  the  said  twelve 
Governors  &  their  successors  for  every  year  to  come  do 
distribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor 
Parishioners  of  the  same  Church  of  Crediton  certain  reasonable 
sums  of  Money  coming  of  the  Fruits  of  the  same  by  the 
Bishop  &  Diocesan  of  that  place  to  be  limited  &  assigned 
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We  will  also  and  by  these  Presents  Grant  that  the  same  Vicar 
&  his  Successors  by  the  name  of  Vicar  of  the  Church  of 
Crediton  aforesaid  &  under  the  same  name  to  prosecute 
claim  plead  &  be  impleaded  defend  &  be  defended  answer 
&  be  answered  in  whatsoever  Courts  &  Places  of  this  our 
Realm  of  England  &  of  our  Dominions  Jurisdictions  Powers 
&  of  our  Heirs  &  Successors  whatsoever  in  &  upon  &  all 
singular  Causes  Actions  Suits  Writs  Demands  &  Plaints 
real  &  personal  &  mixt  as  well  Spiritual  as  Temporal  &  in 
all  other  things  causes  &  matters  whatsoever,  &  the  same  Vicar 
&  his  successors  by  the  same  name  be  Persons  able  &  in 
Law  capable  to  receive  hold  &  possess  the  Mansion-house 
&  Pensions  &  other  things  whatsoever  by  the  aforesaid 
twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  to  them  assigned  & 
limited  for  ever  &  generally  to  do  all  other  things  which 
any  Rector  or  Vicar  of  the  same  Church  might  or  ought 
lawfully  to  do  &  make  by  any  way  whatsoever  the  Advow- 
son  &  Right  of  Patronage  of  which  Vicarage  of  Crediton 
aforesaid  to  the  said  twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors 
for  ever  shall  belong  &  appertain  And  further  we  will  and 
ordain  by  these  Presents  that  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors 
&  their  Successors  after  the  Rectory  &  Church  of  Ex- 
mister  aforesaid  first  &  next  shall  be  void  &  come  to  their 
hands  &  possession  the  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Crediton 
aforesaid  &  his  successors  shall  endow  with  one  House  con- 
venient for  their  Mansion  &  with  an  agreable  convenient 
&  reasonable  Portion  or  Pension  for  the  living  &  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  said  Vicar  &  his  successors  &  for  all  other 
burthens  &  charges  to  the  same  Vicar  falling  to  be  supported 
&  maintained  that  is  to  say  with  an  Annual  Pension  or 
Portion  of  twenty  Pounds  by  the  year  the  Statute  of  not 
putting  of  Lands  or  Tenements  into  Mortmain  or  any  other 
Statute  or  any  other  thing  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in 
anything  notwithstanding  Know  Ye  Further  that  we  of  our 
bounteous  Grace  &  of  our  certain  knowledge  &  meer  notion 
&  also  of  our  supreme  &  ecclesiastical  authority  aforesaid 
which  we  enjoy  by  the  advice  of  our  Counsellors  aforesaid 
for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  by  these  Presents  do  grant 
&  give  Licence  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  &  Rectory  of 
Exmister  shall  happen  to  be  void  or  as  soon  as  the  possess- 
ion of  the  Church  &  Rectory  of  Exmister  the  said  twelve 
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Governors  or  their  successors  shall  have  obtained  the  same 
twelve  Governors  or  their  successors  to  the  same  Church  so 
happening  to  be  void  or  come  to  their  possession  one  Clerk 
able  &  fit  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  same  place  to  the  same 
Church  so  being  void  shall  nominate  &  present  &  so  from 
time  to  time  for  ever  as  often  as  the  same  shall  happen  to  be 
void  of  a  Vicar  which  Clerk  so  nominated  &  presented  &  by 
the  said  Ordinary  of  that  Place  canonically  instituted  &  in- 
ducted shall  be  called  &  shall  be  perpetual  Vicar  so  presented 
we  do  incorporate  create  &  make  &  ordain  &  him  one  Body 
corporate  &  by  these  Presents  declare  in  deed  &  name  & 
shall  have  perpetual  succession  &  he  &  his  successors  shall 
be  instead  of  a  Rector  or  Vicar  &  shall  make  his  Resi- 
dence there  &  shall  bear  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the 
Parishioners  within  the  Parish  of  Exmister  aforesaid  & — all 
other  things  shall  do  &  execute  which  to  the  Office  of  the 
Rector  or  Vicar  there  are  known  before  to  have  appertained  or 
hereafter  to  appertain  &  all  other  burthens  ordinary  &  extra- 
ordinary to  the  same  Church  of  Exmister  appertaining  shall 
acknowledge  &  support  but  only  in  the  reparation  of  the 
Chancel  of  the  same  Church  by  the  said  twelve  Governors  & 
their  successors  to  be  paid  &  supported  with  their  expences  & 
costs  from  time  to  time  we  will  &  ordain  by  these  Presents  We 
will  moreover  that  the  said  twelve  Governors  &  their  successors 
do  provide  or  do  to  provide  for  the  Vicar  of  the  Church 
of  Exmister  aforesaid  hereafter  to  be  made  one  House  or 
Mansion   honest   or  competent  which  House  or  Mansion 
to    the    same   Vicar    &    his   Successors    for    ever  shall 
appertain  to  inhabit  in    Furthermore  we  ordain  that  the  said 
twelve  Governors  &  their  successors  for  ever  every  year  to 
come  do  distribute  or  cause  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
poor  Parishioners  of  the  same  Church  after  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  same  a  certain  reasonable  sum  of  money  of  the 
fruits   of  the   same   Church   coming    by   the    Bishop  & 
Diocesan  of  the  same  place  to  be  limited  &  assigned  We 
will  also  &  by  these  Presents  grant  that  the  same  Vicar  &  his 
Successors  by  the  name  of  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Exmister 
&  under  the  same  name  to  prosecute  claim  implead  &  be 
impleaded  defend  &  be  defended  answer  &  be  answered  in 
whatsoever  Courts  &  Places  of  our  Realm  &  of  our  Domin- 
ions Jurisdictions  &  Powers  whatsoever  &  of  our  Heirs  & 
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Successors  in  &  upon  all  &  singular  Causes  Actions  Suits 
Writs  Demands  &  Plaints  real  &  personal  &  mixt  as  well  as 
Spiritual  as  Temporal  &  in  all  other  things  causes  &  matters 
whatsoever  &  that  the  same  Vicar  &  his  Successors  by  the 
same  name  be  Persons  able  &  in  Law  capable  to  take 
hold  &  possess  the  Mansion-house  &  Pensions  &  other 
things  whatsoever  by  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors 
&  their  successors  to  them  to  be  assigned  &  limited  for  ever 
&  generally  to  do  all  other  things  which  any  Rector  of  the 
same  Church  lawfully  might  or  ought  to  do  or  make  of 
which  Vicarage  the  Advowson  &  Right  of  Patronage  the 
said  Governors  shall  belong  &  appertain  for  ever  And 
further  we  will  &  ordain  by  these  Presents  that  the  afore- 
said twelve  Governors  &  their  Successors  upon  the  appro- 
priation of  the  said  Church  &  Rectory  of  Exmister  the 
Vicar  of  the  same  Church  afterwards  as  is  aforesaid  to  be 
made  &  his  successors  shall  endow  with  one  House  con- 
venient for  his  Mansion  &  with  an  agreable  &  convenient 
&  Reasonable  Portion  or  Pension  for  the  living  &  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  same  Vicar  &  his  successors  &  for  all  other 
burthens  &  Charges  to  the  same  Vicarage  falling  to  be 
supported  &  maintained  (that  is  to  say)  with  the  yearly 
Pension  or  Portion  of  Twelve  Pounds  by  the  year  the  Statute 
of  Lands  or  Tenements  not  to  be  put  into  mortmain  or 
any  other  Statute  or  any  other  thing  cause  or 
matter  whatsoever  in  any  thing  notwithstanding 
And  further  we  will  &  by  these  Presents  for  us 
our  Heirs  &  Successors  declare  &  ordain  that  the 
aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments 
&  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  shall  find  or 
cause  to  be  found  two  Chaplains  for  the  help  of  the  Vicar 
of  Crediton  aforesaid  for  the  time  being  to  administer 
Divine  Service  Sacraments  &  Sacramentals  to  the  Parish- 
ioners these  in  the  same  Church  which  two  Chaplains  by 
the  said  twelve  Governors  from  time  to  time  shall  be  named 
&  appointed  &  for  reasonable  causes  at  their  pleasures  shall 
be  expelled  &  others  in  their  places  by  the  said  twelve 
Governors  shall  be  put  &  this  so  often  as  chance  shall  so 
happen  or  opportunity  shall  be  And  we  will  &  by  these 
Presents  declare  &  ordain  that  they  three  of  the  twelve 
Governors  of  the  Part  of  the  Village  of  Sampford  aforesaid 
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from  time  to  time  together  with  the  assent  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Village  of  Sampford 
shall  nominate  appoint  &  make  &  can  nominate  &  appoint 
one  Chaplain  to  administer  Divine  Services  &  the  Sacra- 
ments &  Sacramentals  in  the  Church  of  Sampford  aforesaid 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford 
aforesaid  &  him  they  three  of  the  said  twelve  Governors  of 
the  part  of  the  Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid 
together  with  the  assent  of  the  aforesaid  greater  part 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Village  and  Hamlet  of  Sam- 
ford  from  time  to  time  for  a  reasonable  cause  may 
expel  &  remove  &  another  in  his  place  pat  And  further  we 
grant  &  ordain  by  these  Presents  that  the  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  for  the  time  being  have  power  from  time  to  time 
without  fraud  or  evil  deceit  towards  [the]  Inhabitants  of  the 
Village  &  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid  to  make  reasonable 
equal  &  in  different  Ordinances  &  Dec  [rees]  to  compel  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Crediton  aforesaid  to  be  helping 
with  their  Goods  according  to  their  power  in  all  things 
that  shall  be  necessary  or  needfull  as  well  for  the  Reparations 
&  Maintainence  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  the 
Ornaments  of  the  same  as  for  other  Charges  things  &  busi- 
nesses of  the  same  Church  to  be  borne  so  often  as  need  & 
opportunity  shall  be  so  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Village 
&  Hamlet  of  Sampford  aforesaid  or  any  of  them  shall  not 
be  charged  or  chargeable  otherwise  or  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever  than  the  Residue  the  Inhabitants  of  the  same 
Parish  of  Crediton  We  will  also  and  for  us  our  Heirs  & 
successors  by  these  Presents  do  grant  &  give  licence  to 
the  aforesaid  twelve  governors  of  the  Hereditaments  & 
Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  that  the  same 
twelve  Governors  may  give  &  grant  as  well  to  the  aforesaid 
Perpetual  Vicar  of  the  said  Church  of  Crediton  by  them  as 
is  aforesaid  to  be  nominated  appointed  &  presented  and  to  his 
successors  Vicars  perpetual  of  the  said  Church  an  yearly 
rent  Pension  or  Annuity  of  twenty  Pounds  by  the  year  &  a 
House  &  a  Mansion  convenient  for  the  same  Vicar  &  his 
successors  Vicars  there  to  inhabit  in  And  to  the  said  Vicar 
of  the  Church  of  Exmister  hereafter  as  is  aforesaid  to  be 
made  &  to  his  Successors  Vicars  of  the  same  Church  an 
Annual  Rent  Pension  or  Annuity  of  twelve  Pounds  by  the 
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year  &  an  House  &  Mansion  convenient  for  the  same  Vicar 
of  the  Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  &  his  successors  Vicars 
of  the  same  Church  of  Exmister  there  to  inhabit  And 
to  the  aforesaid  Master  or  School-master  of  the  said  school 
of  Crediton  aforesaid  as  is  aforesaid  to  be  nominated  & 
appointed  &  to  his  successors  Masters  or  Schoolmasters  of  the 
same  School  an  Annual  Rent  Pension  or  Annuity  of  ten 
Pounds  by  the  year  &  an  House  or  Mansion  convenient  for 
the  said  Master  or  School-master  &  his  successors  Masters 
or  School-masters  there  to  inhabit  with  clause  of  distress  in 
all  &  singular  the  Premises  or  with  other  clauses  whatsoever 
for  the  greater  security  of  payment  of  the  aforesaid  several 
Annual  Rents  &  Pensions  or  Annuities  by  their  several 
deeds  under  their  Common  Seal  to  be  made  &  sealed  or 
otherwise  by  what  means  soever  &  to  the  same  Vicar  of  the 
Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  to  his  successors  &  to  the 
said  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  &  to  his 
successors  &  to  the  said  Master  or  Schoolmaster  &  his  Suc- 
cessors that  they  severally  the  aforesaid  several  Annual  Rents 
Pensions  or  Annuities  &  Mansions  in  manner  &  form  as 
aforesaid  of  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  may  &  are 
able  to  take  &  receive  We  have  given  &  by  these  Presents 
do  give  Licence  for  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  the  Statute 
of  not  putting  Lands  or  Tenements  into  mortmain  or  any  other 
Statute  or  Ordinance  to  the  Contrary  made  notwithstanding 
And  further  we  give  &  of  certain  knowledge  &  meer 
motion  by  these  Presents  do  grant  to  the  aforesaid  twelve 
Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  &  Goods  of  the  Church  of 
Crediton  aforesaid  &  their  successors  Governors  of  the 
same  Church  special  licence  free  &  lawfull  faculty  power  & 
authority  to  have  take  &  purchase  for  them  &  their  successors 
for  ever  as  well  as  of  our  Heirs  &  Successors  as  of  other 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  Lordships  Manors  Messuages, 
Lands  Tenements  Parsonages  Tithes  &  other  Heredita- 
ments whatsoever  within  our  Realm  of  England  or  else- 
where within  our  Dominions  whatsoever  so  that  they  come 
not  to  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  Marks  over  &  besides  the 
aforesaid  Rectory  Vicarage  Tithes  &  other  the  Premises  to 
the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Hereditaments  & 
Goods  of  the  said  Church  of  Crediton  as  is  before  declared 
by  us  before  granted  notwithstanding  they  are  holden  of 
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us  in  chief  or  otherwise  or  of  any  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum 
or  of  the  Statute  of  Lands  or  Tenements  not  to  be  put  to 
mortmain  or  any  other  thing  notwithstanding  And  whereas 
by  a  certain  Act  of  Parliment  at  London  the  third  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  most  dear  Father 
Henry  the  Eighth  late  King  of  England  the  one  &  twentieth 
begun  &  from  thence  to  Westminster  adjourned  &  by  diverse 
Prorogations  untill  &  unto  the  third  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  the  Reign  of  the  same  our  most  dear  Father  the  twenty 
sixth  continued  &  then  there  holden  &  amongst  other  things  it 
remaineth  set  forth  provided  established  &  ordained  that  we 
our  Heirs  &  Successors  Kings  of  this  our  Realm 
of  England  should  have  &  enjoy  from  time  to  time 
for  ever  to  endure  of  every  such  Person  or  Persons  which 
at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  January  then  next  follow- 
ing should  be  nominated  elected  presented  conferred  or 
by  any  other  means  appointed  to  any  Arch-Bishoprick. 
Bishoprick  Abby  Monastry  Priory  College  Hospital  Arch- 
Deaconry  Deanry  Provostship  Prebend  Rectory  Vicarage 
Chantry  Free-chapel  or  any  other  Dignity  Benefice  Office, 
or  Promotion  Spiritual  within  this  our  Realm  of  England 
or  elsewhere  within  our  Dominions  of  whatsoever  name 
nature  or  quality  or  to  whatsoever  Foundation  Patronage  or 
Gift  they  should  appertain  The  First-fruits  of  the  Revenues 
&  Profits  of  one  year  of  every  such  Arch-Bishoprick 
Bishoprick  Abby  Monastry  Priory  College  Hospital 
Arch-Deaconry  Deanery  Provostship  Prebend  Rectory 
Vicarage  Chantry  Free-Chapel  or  any  Dignity  Benefice  or 
Promotion  Spiritual  to  which  any  such  person  or  persons 
after  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  January  should  be  nominated 
elected  preferred  presented  collated  or  by  any  other  means 
appointed  as  in  the  same  Act  of  Parliment  among  other 
things  fully  it  doth  appear  Know  Ye  that  we  being  willing 
the  first  Vicar  perpetual  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  afore- 
said &  his  Executors  &  the  said  Vicar  of  the  Church  of 
Exmister  aforesaid  hereafter  as  is  afore-mentioned  to  be 
made  &  his  Executors  as  well  of  all  First-fruits  Revenues 
&  Profits  for  the  said  Vicarage  or  any  of  them  &  of 
the  said  Annual  Rents  Pensions  Annuities  &  of  every 
Parcell  thereof  as  of  every  sum  of  money  by  reason  of  the 
said  Act  of  Parliment  for  Fruits  to  be  paid  to  exonerate 
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&  aquit  for  the  first  turn  or  stead  only  of  our  especial 
Grace  &  of  our  certain  knowledge  &  meer  motion  by  that 
advice  of  our  Counsellors  aforesaid  for  us  our  Heirs  & 
Successors  by  these  Presents  severally  do  grant  to  the 
same  Vicar  &  their  successors  that  we  our  Heirs  & 
Successors  will  not  have  ask  claim  or  challenge  any  First- 
fruits  or  Fruits  of  or  for  the  Vicars  aforesaid  or  any  of 
them  or  of  or  for  yearly  Rents,  Pensions  or  Annuities  or 
of  or  for  any  parcel  thereof  &  of  &  for  all  &  all  manner  of 
sums  of  money  whatsoever  in  the  name  &  for  the  First- 
fruits  of  the  same  yearly  Rents  Pensions  or  Annuities  & 
of  every  parcel  thereof  to  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  for 
the  first  stead  only  to  be  paid  &  also  severally  We  have 
pardoned  remised  &  released  &  by  these  Presents  severally 
do  pardon  remise  &  release  the  aforesaid  Vicars  of 
Crediton  &  Exmister  as  is  aforesaid  to  be  made  &  nom- 
inated &  presented  of  the  First-fruits  Revenues  & 
Profits  of  their  yearly  Rents  Pensions  or  Annuities 
aforesaid  &  of  every  parcel  thereof  &  of  all  &  all  manner 
of  Sums  of  Money  in  the  name  &  for  the  First-fruits  of 
the  said  Vicarage  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  & 
the  said  Vicarage  of  the  Church  of  Exmister  aforesaid  or 
of  any  of  them  or  their  aforesaid  yearly  Rents  Pensions  or 
Annuities  aforesaid  &  every  parcel  thereof  &  for  the  first 
&  only  stead  to  us  due  &  to  be  paid  And  also  by  these 
Presents  severally  we  do  give  &  grant  to  the  same  Vicars  of 
the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  of  the  aforesaid  Church  of 
Exmister  all  &  all  manner  of  sums  of  money  &  every  sum  of 
money  to  us  for  the  First-fruits  Revenues  &  Profits  of  their 
yearly  Rents  Pensions  or  Annuities  aforesaid  &  of  every  parcel 
thereof  or  in  the  name  of  the  First-fruits  of  the  same 
yearly  Rents  Pensions  or  Annuities  by  reason  of  the  said 
Act  of  Parliment  or  of  any  other  Act  Law  Prescription 
Custom  or  otherwise  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever 
by  the  aforesaid  Vicars  for  their  Yearly  Rents  Pensions  or 
Annuities  aforesaid  or  any  parcel  thereof  to  be  yielded 
paid  or  made  To  Have  to  the  same  Vicars  of  our  Gift 
without  account  or  any  other  thing  therefore  to  us  our  Heirs 
or  Successors  to  be  yielded  paid  or  done  Saving  notwithstand- 
to  us  our  Heirs  &  Successors  the  First-fruits  for  the  aforesaid 
yearls  Rents  Pensions  or  Annuities  by  the  successors  of 
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the  Vicars  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  aforesaid  &  of  the 
aforesaid  Church  of  Exmister  hereafter  to  be  yielded 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Statute  aforesaid  Willing  more- 
over &  by  these  Presents  firmly  enjoining  commanding  all 
&  singular  Arch-Bishops  &  Bishops  within  this  our  Realm 
of  England  &  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  First-fruits  & 
Tithes  &  also  all  &  singular  Officers  &  Ministers  whatsoever 
&  of  our  Heirs  &  Successors  &  of  every  of  them  that  they 
or  any  of  them  by  any  means  shall  not  impeach  trouble  vex 
disquiet  or  molest  the  Vicars  nor  any  of  them  or  any 
person  whatsoever  which  to  the  Vicarages  aforesaid  or  to 
any  of  them  hereafter  shall  be  first  nominated  or  appointed 
of  or  for  any  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  or  of  any  thing 
whatsoever  for  the  first  &  one  stead  only  But  that  all  &  sing- 
ular the  aforesaid  Arch-Bishops  Bishops  Chancellors  Officers 
&  Ministers  &  of  our  Heirs  &  Successors  upon  the  only  shewing 
of  these  our  Letters  patents  shall  permit  &  shall  cause  the 
aforesaid  Vicars  &  both  of  them  &  their  Successors  &  the 
Executors  of  both  of  them  to  be  acquited  &  discharged  by  these 
Presents  We  will  also  for  the  consideration  aforesaid  &  of 
our  certain  knowledge  &  meer  motion  by  these  Presents  do 
grant  to  the  aforesaid  twelve  Governors  of  the  Heredita- 
ments &  Goods  of  the  Church  of  Crediton  &  to  the  afore- 
said Vicars  perpetual  &  to  the  Master  or  School-master  that 
they  have  &  shall  have  these  our  Letters  Patents  under  our 
great  Seal  of  England  duly  made  &  sealed  without  fine  or 
fee  great  or  small  to  us  in  our  Hamper  or  elsewhere  to  our 
use  therefore  howsoever  to  be  yielded  paid  or  made  for  that 
that  express  mention  made  of  the  true  yearly  value  or  of 
the  certainty  of  the  Premises  or  any  of  them  or  of  other 
gifts  or  grants  by  us  or  by  any  of  our  Progentors  to  the 
aforesaid  twelve  Governors  before  this  time  made  doth  not 
remain  any  Statute  Act  Ordinance  Provision  or  Restraint 
to  the  contrary  thereof  made  set  forth  ordained  or  pro- 
vided or  any  other  thing  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in 
any  thing  notwithstanding  In  Witness  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patents 

Teste  meipso  apud  Westminster  secundo  die  Aprilis 
anno  regni  nostri  primo 

By  the  King  himself  &  of  the  Date  aforesaid  by 
Authority  of  Parliament 


Fig.  2. 

Exeter  City  Seal— Back  of  Matrix. 
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112.  The  Exeter  Civic  Seals. — Part  I. — The  Civic  Seals 
of  the  City  of  Exeter  are,  in  number  and  in  interest,  unsur- 
passed by  those  of  any  other  Municipality  in  this  country. 
This  is  due  to  two  facts,  the  extreme  age  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  City  and  the  good  fortune  which  has  pre- 
served to  the  City  that  magnificent  collection  of  ancient  docu- 
ments which  now  repose  in  the  Muniment  Room  at  the  back 
of  the  Guildhall.  Among  the  thousands  of  documents  in  this 
collection  will  be  found  impressions  of  the  seals  of  probably 
all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  of  the  City  and 
nearly  all  the  notable  residents  from  the  period  when  seals 
first  came  into  general  use  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
to  within  a  century  of  the  present  day.  The  matrices  of 
more  than  half  of  the  civic  seals  described  below  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  The  matrices  of 
the  remainder  have  been  lost  and  such  seals  are  des- 
cribed from  impressions  found  upon  deeds  in  the  Muniment 
Room. 

It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  seals  in  the  order  of  their 
age.  This  is,  however,  no  more  than  an  attempt,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  date 
of  origin  of  some  of  the  earlier  seals. 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  City  (Fig.  1).  The  most 
ancient  and  most  interesting  of  the  seals  is  the  Common 
Seal  of  the  City,  which  is  of  the  12th  century.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  City's  history 
to  displace  it  by  seals  of  other  designs,  but  it  has  held  its 
own  against  all  interlopers  and  still  attests  the  acts  of  the 
Corporation  though  the  wax  impression  from  the  ancient 
matrix  is  now,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  business, 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  the  more  expeditious  stamp. 

The  matrix  of  the  seal,  which  bears  every  evidence  of 
being  the  original,  is  made  of  silver.  It  represents  an 
edifice  standing  in  the  background  and  on  either  side 
in  the  foreground  two  lofty  circular  embattled  towers 
connected  by  a  low  parapet.  From  the  further  side  of  each 
tower  there  runs  an  embattled  wall,  in  each  portion  of  which 
is  a  double  doorway.  In  chief  is  a  representation  of  the  sun 
between  a  crescent  moon  and  a  star  and  in  base  is  a 
fleur-de-lis  between  two  wyverns  with  their  tails  flory. 
The  legend  reads  *  sigillvm  :  civitatis  :  exonie. 
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It  may  be  noted  as  a  peculiarity  that  the  middle  of  the 
design  does  not  coincide  with  the  vertical  diameter  of  the 
seal. 

On  the  back  of  the  matrix  (Fig.  2)  is  fashioned  a 
fleur-de-lis  having  thereon  the  words  lvcas  me  fecit. 
and  around  the  margin  is  inscribed,  in  somewhat  crude 
lettering  the  words  *  will,  prvdvm.  me.  dedit.  civitati. 

EXONIE.   CVIVS.   ANIME.   PROPICIETVR.    DEVS.  AM. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  donor  is  the  William 
Prudum  who  founded  in  11 70  the  Hospital  of  St.  Alexius, 
which  stood  behind  St.  Nicholas  Priory,  and  the  date  of 
the  seal  probably  lies  between  1170  and  1180.  The  earliest 
impression  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  on  a  deed  among 
the  Muniments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter  (No.  293)* 
of  the  Mayoralty  of  William  Derling  {c.  1209-1216). 

As  the  seal  appears  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  civic  seals 
of  this  Kingdom  {factum  ad  hoc)  a  consideration  of  the 
intent  of  the  design  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  The  Rev.  George  Oliver 
refers  to  the  edifice  in  the  background  as  "  possibly  intended 
to  represent  a  council-house  or  guildhall  of  an  uncouth  and 
fantastic  style  of  architecture  so  greatly  resembling  the 
Chinese  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give 
an  adequate  description  of  it.f  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  con- 
jectures that  it  may  "  be  intended  to  represent  the  Cathedral 
as  it  appeared  before  Bishop  Quivil,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  13th  century,  converted  the  towers  into  transepts,  and 
commenced  the  present  nave."  \  Messrs.  Jewitt  and  Hope 
refer  to  it  as  "a  large  hall  or  shrine."  § 

From  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  period 
in  which  it  was  made  and  a  comparison  with  contemporary 
Exeter  seals  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  central 
edifice  is  not  intended  as  a  representation  of  any  actual 
building,  but  that  the  whole  design  is  vested  with  a  symbolic 


*  The  number  noted  after  each  of  the  deeds  hereafter  mentioned  is 
the  number  of  such  deed  in  the  catalogue  prepared  by  Mr.  Stuart  A. 
Moore,  F.S.A.  Except  when  otherwise  stated  these  deeds  are  among 
the  Muniments  belonging  to  the  City  Corporation. 

t  History  of  Exeter,  p.  224. 

%  Reports  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  VI.,  p.  89. 
§  Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia  of  Office,  p.  136. 
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Seal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
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Fig.  4. 

Seal  of  St.  Nicholas  Priory. 


Seal  of  St.  Alexius  Hospital. 


Fig.  6. 

First  Seal  of  St.  John's  Hospital. 
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intent  such  as  would  suggest  itself  to  an  artificer  of  the  day 
who,  without  any  precedent  except  the  seals  of  the  monastic 
institutions  with  which  he  was  familiar,  was  called  upon 
to  represent  in  pictorial  design  the  corporate  being  of  the 
City  as  a  whole.  What  more  natural  than  that  this  should 
take  the  form  of  the  Castle  and  the  City  walls  guarding 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civic  institutions  of  the  City !  To  make 
the  central  edifice  an  accurate  representation  of  a  particular 
building  would  be  to  narrow  the  idea  and  offend  all  artistic 
taste  in  its  departure  from  the  obviously  conventional 
intention  expressed  in  the  castle  and  adjoining  fortifications. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  design  of  the  City  Seal  is 
obviously  a  development  from  the  seals  of  the  Chapter  of 
St.  Peter  and  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Priory.  Illustrations  of 
these  seals  are  given  for  comparison,  the  first  (Fig.  3)  taken 
from  a  deed  (No.  223)  of  the  year  1133,  and  the  second 
(Fig.  4)  from  a  deed  (No.  153)  of  the  year  (?)  11 50. 

Each  shows  the  same  general  design,  a  central  building 
surmounted  by  a  lantern  or  bell  turret  and  flanked  by  two 
towers,  though  in  these  two  cases  the  towers  and  central 
edifice  form  one  building.  The  plainness  of  the  building 
represented  in  the  former  seal  and  the  absence  of  all 
ornamentation  make  it  probable  that  it  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  the  Saxon  church  which  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Cathedral. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  St.  Nicholas  Priory 
seal  represents  the  main  characteristics  of  the  actual  Priory 
building  for  they  reappear  in  the  designs  of  the  later  Priory 
seals. *  They  differ  so  considerably  in  detail,  however,  that 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  later  seals  at  any  rate,  the  artificer 
was  more  intent  upon  a  pictorial  effect  than  upon  a  faithful 
representation. 

While  the  City  Seal  in  its  broad  outlines  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Chapter  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Priory 
Seals,  the  features  of  the  central  edifice  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  design  in  the  seal  of  St.  Alexius  Hospital. 
Figure  5  has  been  taken  from  a  fragmentary  impression 
of  this  seal  upon  a  deed  among  the  Muniments  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  (No.  2079).     In  Oliver's   Monasticon  Diocesis 


See  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  129. 
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Exoniensis  is  figured  a  complete  impression  of  a  seal  of  the 
same  Hospital  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  deed 
among  the  Corporation  Muniments.  No  such  deed,  however, 
can  now  be  found. 

The  buildings  represented  in  these  two  seals  differ  only 
in  detail ;  from  which  one  may  assume  that  they  convey  a 
somewhat  fanciful  representation  of  the  actual  Hospital 
building.  The  points  of  similarity  between  these  seals  and 
the  fact  that  the  donor  of  the  City  Seal  was  the ,  founder 
of  St.  Alexius  Hospital  indicate  that  Lucas  was  also  the 
maker  of  the  earlier,  if  not  both,  of  the  Hospital  seals. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  close  association  between  the 
Guildhall,  the  St.  Alexias  Hospital  and  the  St.  John's  Hospital* 
The  rents,  rights,  fee  and  customs  of  the  former  Hospital  were 
transferred  to  the  latter  upon  or  soon  after  its  foundation } 
which  took  place  about  1220.*  The  City  Chamber  held  the 
patronage  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital  from  its  foundation 
until  1244,  when  they  exchanged  it  for  the  patronage  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This  connection  between 
the  three  institutions  is  reflected  in  their  seals.  The  first 
St.  John's  Hospital  seal  (Fig.  6)  is  an  exact  copy  (except  as 
to  the  turret)  of  the  edifice  in  the  City  Seal.  The  illustra- 
tion is  taken  from  an  impression  upon  a  deed  (No.  126) 
of  the  year  1230.  It  is  obviously  a  reproduction  from  the 
City  Seal  and  not  intended  to  represent  the  Hospital  building 
which  is  probably  depicted  in  the  second  Hospital  seal,  an 
impression  of  which  (Fig.  7)  is  found  upon  deeds  of  the 
years  1252  (No.  189),  and  1292  (No.  139). 

The  first  St.  John's  Hospital  Seal  is  not  the  only  seal 
derived  from  the  Exeter  Seal.  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  8 
the  Taunton  Borough  Seal  is  evidently  made  from  the  same 
model.  The  matrix  of  this  seal  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Town 
Clerk  of.  Taunton,  but,  unlike  the  Exeter  Seal,  there  is  no 
inscription  on  the  back  to  indicate  under  what  circumstances 
it  was  made.    The  inscription  reads  sigillvm  :  commvne  : 

BURGI  :  TANTONIE   *  : 

It  is  generally  inferred  that  the  Taunton  seal  must  have 
been  made  about  .  the  same  time  as  the  Exeter  seal  and  by 
the  same  artificer,  Lucas.    The  absence  of  his  name  from 


*  Oliver's  Monasticon,  p  300. 
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Taunton  Borough  Seal. 
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the  Taunton  matrix,  the  careless  workmanship  shown  by 
the  faulty  "  N  "  in  the  inscription,  and  the  improbability  that 
such  a  master  of  his  craft  would  have  been  content  to 
merely  repeat  his  own  design  are,  however,  against  such  an 
inference. 

The  Exeter  Guildhall  was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations 
in  the  year  1330.  We  know  that  the  building  then  erected 
had  a  chapel  in  the  forefront  and  a  chamber  above  in  which 
the  chaplain  lodged.*  We  have  no  knowledge  what  the 
previous  building  was  like,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  clue 
unless  one  may  be  gathered  from  the  City  Seal.  A 
consideration  of  contemporary  seals  affords  grounds  for 
inferring  that  the  central  edifice  in  the  City  Seal  represents 
in  its  main  outlines  the  Guildhall  of  the  12th  century,  but  is 
in  other  respects  a  fanciful  design.  The  fact  that  it  is  so 
closely  reproduced  in  the  St.  John's  Hospital  and  the  Taunton 
seals  is  some  evidence  of  its  conventional  character,  as 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  Exeter  Guildhall  or  of  any  other  particular  building 
in  this  City  would  have  been  designed  or  adopted  for  any 
other  institution  or  borough. 

The  Exeter  City  Seal  is  of  the  12th  century.  The  City 
Seals  of  the  13th  century  (so  far  as  known)  are  five  in 
number. 

The  Mayoralty  Seal  (Fig.  9).  This  seal  "  bears  beneath 
a  fine  trefoiled  and  crocketed  canopy,  a  demi-figure  of  St. 
Peter,  vested  as  a  pope,  in  albe,  amice,  chasuble  and  tiara, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a  church,  and  in  his  left  a  cross- 
staff.  On  either  side  of  the  seal  are  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
keys,  and  in  base  is  a  leopard's  head  crowned."!  The  legend 
reads  s'  maioratvs  :  civitatis  :  exonie. 

The  earliest  impression  that  can  be  found  of  this  seal  is 
on  a  deed  (No.  749)  of  the  year  1306. 

The  Mayoralty  of  Exeter  was  created,  it  is  believed,  in  1200 
and  certainly  not  later  than  1206.  The  use  of  civic  seals 
became  general  in  the  13th  century,  and  it  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  production  of  a  Mayoralty  Seal  in  this  City 


*  See  Deed  No.  1,379. 

f  From  Messrs.  Jewitt  and  Hope's  Corporation  Plate  and  Insignia 
of  Office,  p.  137. 
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did  not  wait  long  upon  the  creation  of  the  office.  Shortly 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  commenced  the  long 
controversy  between  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities 
of  the  City  with  regard  to  jurisdiction,  which  con- 
tinued intermittently  for  the  next  two  centuries,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Civil  Authority,  with  their  jealousy 
thus  aroused,  would  have  adopted  a  seal  so  significant  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  considerations  tend  to  place  the  date  of  the 
seal  in  the  earlier  rather  than  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century. 

The  seal,  which  is  of  silver,  is  kept  in  the  Town  Clerk's 
Office  and  is  still  in  constant  use  by  the  Mayor,  mainly  for 
the  sealing  of  his  official  appointments,  and  of  certificates  for 
production  in  foreign  and  colonial  courts.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  seal  which  is  used  by  the  Mayor  in  his 
personal  capacity,  and  which  will  be  described  later  as  the 
Mayor's  Seal. 

The  Provosts'  Seal  (Fig.  10).  This  seal  is  octagonal  in 
form.  It  represents  a  masoned  and  embattled  tower  of  two 
storeys,  having  a  round-headed  doorway  in  the  base  and 
above  in  the  second  storey  three  windows,  two  of  like 
shape  with  the  doorway,  and  one  trefoiled.  On  the  central 
battlements  is  a  lion  passant  between  two  flags.  On  each 
side  of  the  tower  is,  in  chief,  an  estoile,  and  in  base,  a  lion. 
On  each  side  of  the  second  storey  extends  a  wall  masoned  and 
embattled.  The  legend  reads :  m  s'  prepositvrvm  civitatis 
de  exonia. 

The  Provosts  were  the  chief  officers  under  the  Mayor,  and 
joined  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  City.  Originally 
they  were  two  in  number  and  known  as  Prepositi,  or 
Portegreves.  "  Afterwards  they  were  called  Praefecti, 
wch  yn  the  normande  speche  named  Provostres  and  this 
worde  thoughe  it  be  worne  out  concerninge  the  pson  yet  it 
contyneweth  concerninge  some  pte  of  their  iurisdition  :  for 
the  courtes  kepte  before  theym  are  intituled  by  the  name 
Curie  Provostrie."*  In  1258  the  number  was  increased  to 
three  and  their  name  altered  to  senescalli,  seneschals  or 
stewards.  In  1263,  tne  number  was  further  increased  to  four, 
one  of  whom  was  to  be  Receiver  for  the  year  of  the  City's 


*  Hoker's  Common  Place  Book,  fo.  166,  b. 
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Exe  Bridge  Seal. 
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rents  and  other  revenues.  Hoker  states  that  in  the  year  1450 
their  name  was  altered  to  ballivi  or  bayliffes.  This  name  was, 
however,  frequently  applied  to  them  before  that  year,  and 
after  1450  they  seem  to  have  been  styled,  indifferently,  bailiffs 
or  stewards.  In  the  City  Charters,  from  the  one  granted  by 
Henry  III,  in  1258,  to  that  granted  by  George  III,  in  1770* 
they  are  invariably  addressed  as  ballivi  or  bailiffs. 

The  matrix  of  the  Provosts'  Seal  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation  within  recent  years,  but 
cannot  now  be  found. 

The  earliest  impression  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  upon  a 
deed  of  receipt  (No.  199)  of  the  year  1296.  Fig.  10  is  taken 
from  the  impression  upon  a  deed  (No.  717)  of  the  year  1297-8. 
It  is  the  counterpart  to  a  grant  of  a  tenement  within  the 
City  by  Thomas  de  la  Hyde,  of  the  Manor  of  Brodesydelyng, 
to  Henry  de  Trykote.  The  attesting  witnesses  are  the 
Mayor,  the  four  Seneschals  and  others.  The  private  seal  of 
the  grantor  is  attached,  and  the  reason  for  attaching  the 
Provcsts'  Seal  in  addition  is  stated  in  the  deed,  as  follows  : — 
In  cuius  rei  testim  presentem  Cartam  sigillo  meo  signam 
t  quia  sigillum  meum  plurisq5  est  incongnitum  sigillum 
Pretorii  Exon  Ciuitat  presentibus  apponi  procuram. 

The  following  words  in  the  deed  of  1296,  which  is  also 
attested  by  the  Mayor  and  the  four  Seneschals,  indicate  the 
same  purpose  :  In  cuius  rei  testimon  huic  p^senti  sc9pto 
sigillii  meu  apposui.  t  ad  maiorem  hur9  rei  euidentia  et 
sec9itate  q5  sigillii  meu  plerisq3  est  icognit  sigillii  ptorii 
Ciutat  Exofi  una  cu  sigillo  meo  huic  scripto  est  appens. 

The  main  reasons  given  above  for  assigning  the  Mayoralty 
Seal  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  13th  Century  apply  also  to  the 
Provosts'  Seal,  and  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  officers 
was  changed  from  prepositi  to  senescalli  in  1258  is  an 
additional  reason  for  assigning  the  date  to  the  early  part  of 
the  century. 

One  may  conjecture  that  the  design  signifies  the  strong- 
hold of  the  City's  rights  and  privileges,  represented  by  the 
towTer,  guarded  by  its  chief  officers,  the  Mayor  and  two 
Provosts,  represented  by  the  three  lions.  The  same  idea  is 
undoubtedly  expressed  in  the  seal  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  lion  occurs  in  several  other  seals 
with  evident  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  City. 
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The  Provost  Court,  which  was  a  Court  with  functions  and 
a  jurisdiction  quite  distinct  from  the  Mayor's  Court,  did  not 
change  its  name  with  the  name  of  the  officers  who  presided 
there.  It  has  even  survived  the  office,  for  the  Provost  Court 
of  Exeter  is  still  in  existence  with  the  Recorder  as  Judge  and 
the  Town  Clerk  as  Registrar.  The  seal  of  the  Court  is  a 
modern  one,  and  is  merely  a  circular  die,  i3-i6ths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  the  marginal  inscription — Sigill :  Cuv : 
Civit :  Exon.  and  with  a  central  hollow  for  a  date  die. 

Exe  Bridge  Seal  (Fig.  n).  This  seal  is  circular  and 
made  of  lead.  The  legend  reads  *  s'  pontis  :  exe  : 
civitatis  :  exonie.  Unlike  the  two  seals  last  described 
its  date  can  be  very  closely  assigned. 

The  earliest  stone  bridge  over  the  Exe  within  the  City 
was  built  in  1 250-1.*  It  had  twelve  (or  more)  arches,  and 
extended  from  the  parish  church  of  St.  Edmund  to  the 
point  where  the  present  Exe  Bridge  terminates  on  the 
St.  Thomas  side.  This  is  the  bridge  represented  on  the 
seal.  It  shows  the  Chantry  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  built,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  upon 
the  bridge.  The  buildings  on  either  side  represent  the 
shops  which  were  built  upon  the  landward  arches.  The 
bridge  existed  until  1778,  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  bridge 
in  the  line  of  the  present  structure.  Some  of  the  tenements 
on  the  eastern  arches  of  the  old  bridge  remained  standing, 
however,  until  quite  recent  years,  but  in  1879  the  last  sur- 
vivors, five  in  number,  were  demolished  by  the  City  Council. 

The  seal  was  no  doubt  made  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge.  A  fine  impression  appears  on  a 
document  (No.  671)  of  the  mayoralty  of  Martin  Rof  (a.d. 
1256  or  1264). 

The  building  of  the  first  Exe  Bridge  was  due  to  the 
perseverance  and  munificence  of  Walter  Gervase,  four  times 
Mayor  of  the  City,  who  out  of  moneys  collected  during  his 
lifetime  and  out  of  his  own  private  fortunes  raised  a  sum 
sufficient  to  construct  the  bridge  and  purchase  property  in  the 


*  There  existed  previously  a  wooden  footbridge  for  pedestrian  traffic 
— "certeyn  clappers  of  tymber  wch  served  to  passe  over  on  foot  yn  the 
sommer  tyme  and  wch  yn  the  for  wynter  were  for  the  most  pte  caried 
awaye  wth  the  greate  floodds."    (Hoker's  Common  Place  Book,  fo.  241  b). 
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vicinity  to  provide  an  annual  income  for  its  future  main- 
tenance. This  estate  has  been  vested  in  the  Corporation 
in  trust  for  that  purpose  since  the  death  of  Walter  Gervase 
in  1259.  The  management  of  the  estate  and  the  care  of 
the  bridge  were  in  the  hands  of  two  officers  called  the 
Wardens  of  Exe  Bridge.  This  office  is  now  defunct  and 
the  seal  has  long  gone  out  of  use. 

fun  p.  2       •  H.  Lloyd  Parry. 

113.  Petition  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon. — 
The  annexed  petition  addressed  to  King  Richard  II  and  his 
Parliament  by  Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon,  may  be  of 
interest,  as  it  has,  I  am  informed,  never  been  printed.  The 
original  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  petition  is 
undated,  but  it  is  obviously  later  than  the  letters  granted 
to  the  same  Margaret  30th  October,  1382,  by  the  King. 
The  Countess  was  at  this  time  a  widow,  her  husband, 
Hugh  de  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  having  died  2nd  May, 
1377  {Inq.  Post  Mortem,  i°  Ric.  II,  No.  12).  She  was 
closely  related  to  the  King,  being  the  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun,  Constable  of  England,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  I. 

"  A  mon  tres  noble  et  tres  excellent  Seigneur  le  Roi  et 
aux  Seigneurs  en  ceste  present  parlement  monstre  et  soi 
pleint  Margarete  de  Courtenay  comitesse  de  Deveneshire 
que  la  ou  nostre  dit  Seigneur  le  Roi  est  pris  en  sa  save- 
garde  tuicion  defense  et  especiel  proteccion  la  dicte  Mar- 
garete sez  servaunts  leur  terres  tenements  et  alcres  choses 
come  es  lettres  patentz  nostre  dit  Seigneur  le  Roi  eut  featz 
plenement  peuct  apparer.  La  un  William  Asthorpe  ymagin- 
amet  de  murdrer  un  Henry  Tyrel  seneschal  de  terres  la 
dite  comitesse  en  la  countee  de  Deveneshyre  et  de  feare 
altres  maveiftes  aguillaunt  a  lui  a  Hemyoke  le  meskerdy 
proschem  devant  le  feste  de  senct  Symon  et  Jude  a  feare 
de  guerre  plusieurs  malfeson  c'estassavior  Wauter  Glou- 
cestre,  Roger  Chestre,  William  Salisbury,  Richard  appelle 

Lytelhikke,  Henry  S  e,*  Thomas  Bourne,  Bertram  le 

ffraunceys,  gentz  de  divisa  countees  et  altres  a  la  nombre 
de  qarannte,  conspiramentz  entre  eux  de  lever  traitousement 
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comme  traitous  nostse  dit  Seigneur  le  Roi  de  feare  le  murdre 
suisdit,  et  altres  meffeatz  et  si  nul  les  vorroit  conntrestere, 
qu'ils  lui  tuererent,  ou  altrement  si  le  diet  Henry  ne  pourrott 
estre  trove  hors  de  sa  meson  q'eux  lui  ardassent  en  sa  meson 
s'ils  ne  purroient  entrer. 

Sur  que  le  diet  William  Asthorpe  et  les  altres  leveront 
illeoquos  le  meskerdi  suisdict  e  contre  la  pees  corone  et 
dignitee  nostre  diet  Seigneur  le  Roi  et  le  diet  William 
Asthorpe  maunda  les  gentz  susnommes  et  altres  al  noumbre 
de  vinct  armee  de  habergeonns  paletz  gauntz  de  plates  et 
altre  armure  avec  chivalx  et  altre  harneys  du  dit  William 
Asthorpe  tanntqa  la  meson  le  dit  Henry  Tyrel  a  mersn  de 
feare  execucion  de  leur  maveiste  suisdite.  Les  genz  vindrent 
illeoquos  le  meskerdi  suisdict  et  parces  q'ils  trouverent  lez 
heops  fermes  ils  mysterent  feu  deux  foithe  es  mesons  et 
debruserount  sys  heops  ove  serures  serchaunctz  le  dit  Henry 
et  quant  ils  virent  q'ils  n'estoit  mye  al  hostel,  ils  batirent 
sa  femme,  et  altres  ses  servantz  naufprerent  et  malement 
treterent,  disanctz  ouvertement  que  s'ils  purroient  avoir 
trouve  le  diet  Henry  q'ils  l'ussent  tue  et  fesamenctz  graunt 
lamentacion  de  le  troverent  mye.  Donnct  la  dite  Mar- 
garete  prie  remedie." 

Ancient  Petitions,  5167. 
Translation. 

To  my  very  noble  and  excellent  Lord  the  King  and  to  the  Lords 
of  this  present  parliament  shows  and  complains  Margaret  de  Courtenay 
Countess  of  Deveneshire  our  aforesaid  Lord  the  King  having  taken 
into  his  safeguard  tuicion  defence  and  especial  protection  the  afore- 
said Margaret  her  servants  their  lands  houses  and  other  things  as  by 
letters  patenf*of  our  said  Lord  the  King  more  plainly  may  appear. 

A  certain  William  Asthorpe  thinking  to  murder  one  Henry  Tyreft 
steward  of  the  said  Countess's  lands  in  the  County  of  Devonshire  and 
to  do  other  misdeeds,  assembled  unto  him  at  Hemyoke  the  Wednesday 
next  before  the  Feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  (October  28)  in  guise  of 
war  many  malefactors  that  is  to  say  Walter  Gloucester  Roger  Chester 
William  Salisbury,  Richard  called  Lytelhikke,  Henry  S  e  (parch- 
ment torn)  Thomas  Bourne,  Bertram  le  ffraunceys  (the  frenchman) 
people  of  divers  Counties  and  others  to  the  number  of  forty  conspiring 
among  themselves  to  behave  as  traitors  towards  our  Lord  the  King  to 
do  the  murder  aforesaid  and  other  misdeeds  and  if  none  opposed  they 
would  kill  him,  or  if  the  said  Henry  could  not  be  found  out  of  his 
house  they  would  burn  him  within  his  house.    Thus  the  said  William 
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Asthorpe  and  the  others  rose  on  the  Wednesday  aforesaid  against  the 
peace  of  the  Crown  and  the  Dignity  of  our  said  Lord  the  King.  And 
the  said  William  Asthorpe  assembled  the  people  abovenamed  to  the 
number  of  twenty  armed  with  haubergeons  palettes,  metal  gloves  and 
other  armour,  with  horses  and  other  harness  of  the  said  William 
Asthorpe  as  far  as  the  house  of  the  said  Henry  Tyrel  at  Mersh  to 
execute  their  wicked  deeds  aforesaid.  The  people  came  there  on  the 
Wednesday  aforesaid,  and  because  they  found  the  doors  shut,  they 
set  fire  twice  to  the  houses,  and  broke  open  six  doors  with  locks 
searching  for  the  said  Henry,  and  when  they  saw  that  he  was  not  in 
the  hostel  they  beat  his  wife  and  wounded  and  evil  intreated  others 
of  his  servants,  saying  openly  that  if  they  could  have  found  the  s'd 
Henry  they  would  have  killed  him,  and  making  great  lamentations 
not  to  find  him. 

For  which  the  said  Margaret  craves  remedy. 

sfc 

30  Oct.  1382.  Protection  for  Life  for  the  King's  Kinswoman 
Margaret  Countess  of  Devon  and  her  household,  servants,  tenants 
and  possessions,  with  free  ingress  and  egress  from  the  City  of  Exeter  ; 
this  protection  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  whenever  she  shall  require 
it,  her  tenants  bond  and  free  being  strictly  enjoined  to  render  the 
services  customary  before  the  late  disturbance.* 

By  the  King. 

Printed  Patent  Rolls  6°  Ric.  II,  pt.  i,  page  183. 

The  manor  of  Hemyock  had  belonged  to  the  Dynhams. 
Margaret  de  Dynham  died  seized  of  it  in  1357  {Inq.  P.M., 
31  Edw.  Ill),  but  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon  owned  it  when  he 
died  (see  his  Inq.  P.M.)  It  is  possible  that  the  above  named 
William  Asthorpe  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Asthorpe, 
Knt.,  patron  of  the  parish  church  of  Hemyoke  and  of  a 
perpetual  chantry  there,  mentioned  in  1375,  1377-8  and  1382. 
(Bp.  Brantyngham's  Register,  vol.  i,  pp.  38,  53,  76). 

This  Countess  of  Devon  lived  to  a  great  age,  having 
been  married  31st  August,  1325.  She  died  16th  December, 
1391  {Inq.  P.M.,  150  Ric.  II,  No.  16).  She  and  her  husband 
are  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  their  son  William, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  intended  to  be  buried  there 
with  them,  as  shown  in  the  following  License : — 

"  Nov.  15,  1381,  Westminster. — Licence  for  William 
de  Courtenay  archbishop  elect  of  Canterbury  to  build  on  a 
plot  200  feet  long  near  the  street  called  *  Cokerewe '  within 
the  close  of  Exeter  Cathedral  of  which  he  was  lately  canon, 
and  where  Hugh,  late  Earl  of  Devon  his  father  lies  buried,  and 

*  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  led  by  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball  in  1381. 
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where  Margaret  his  mother  Kinswoman  of  the  King,  and 
he  himself  intend  to  be  buried,  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
chaplains  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  in  the  Cathedral 
for  the  good  estate  of  the  King  and  the  said  Margaret  and 
William  while  living  and  for  their  souls  after  death,  and 
to  make  apertures  for  doors  and  windows  towards  the 
said  street."  {Calendar  Patent  Rolls,  50  Richard  II,  page  61, 
m.  6). 

The  Archbishop  was,  however,  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  near  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  and 
at  the  feet  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  whose  will  he  was  one 
of  the  executors. 

E.  L.  Radford. 

114.  The  Execution  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh:  "  Writen 
by  one  of  his  Captains." — In  the  year  1243  (temp. 
Henry  III),  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  founded  the  house  of  the  Augustine  or  Austin 
Friars,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  it 
remained  in  their  ■  undisturbed  possession  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  when  the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
&c,  took  place.  They  formed  a  highly  important  body 
during  the  mediaeval  period,  and  of  the  200  friaries  existing 
in  this  country  during  the  sixteenth  century,  Abbot  Gasquet 
states  that  no  less  than  62  belonged  to  the  Augustinians. 
(English  Monasteries,  &>c.  (1S89,  ii,  239). 

Henry  VIII  gave  the  whole  of  the  property  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Austin  Friars  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Church)  to  William  Paulet,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester 
Subsequently  the  Church  was  bestowed  by  Edward  VI  on 
"  the  Dutch  nation  in  London,  as  their  preaching  place," 
and  as  the  "Dutch  Reformed  Church"  Austin  Friars  "has 
continued  to  the  present  time."  Of  the  long  list  of  Incumbents 
who  have  had  charge  of  this  Church,  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy was  Simon  de  Ruytinck,  who  died  on  July  3rd, 
162 1.  He  was  an  eminent  literary  man,  and  wrote  "  the 
great  book "  entitled  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  the  State 
of  the  N  etherlanders  in  England  from  1304  to  the  year  1620. 
Ruytinck  left  in  MS.  "  Particulars  of  the  imprisonment  and 
the  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  28th  October,  1618," 
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and  in  the  same  MS.  also  records  the  following  verses, 
written  by  one  of  his  captains  on  his  death : — 

'Cease  bootlesse  teares  to  weep  for  him,  whose  death 
Mayde  way  to  haeven,  for  his  that  lent  him  breath. 
Long  lidd  hee  captive,  now  at  libertie, 
His  world  of  woes  turn'd  to  felicitie. 
What,  is  hee  gone  ?    No,  wee  enjoy  him  still, 
That  learned  worke,  the  laurell  of  his  quill, 
Shall  live  and  blaze  his  fame  ;  those  only  die 
That  leave  no  record  to  posteritie. 
The  end  the  life,  the  evening  crownes  the  day. 
For,  Samson-like  his  death  doth  vainquish  more 
Than  all  his  lifetyme  hee  had  done  before.' 

That  these  lines  fully  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  English 
nation  generally  and  testified  to  the  acute  feeling  of  sympathy 
in  favour  of  Ralegh  is  certain.  How  much  this  was  realised 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  his  body  for  interment  at  Beddington  had  been 
made,  they  were  at  once  stopped  by  the  authorities,  who 
feared  a  popular  tumult,  and  Ralegh's  remains  were  removed 
at  once  and  buried  in  a  hasty  manner  in  the  chancel  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  that  being  the  nearest  place  to  the 
scaffold  where  the  great  Elizabethan  had  been  beheaded 
which  was  available.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  m.d. 

115.  Two  Entries  in  the  Colyton  Parish  Church 
Burial  Registers  : — 

"  1632.    Alice  Bagge  (that  was  kild  by  Chapell)  was 
buried  the  ffiveth  daie  of  fFebruary." 

An  explanation  of  this  entry  is  given  in  the  following 
abstract  (the  whole  entry  is  a  very  long  one,  in  abbreviated 
Latin),  viz. : — 

Chancery  Warrants.    Series  III.    File  2,124.    No.  112. 
24  May,  11  Charles  I.  (A.D.  1635). 

Recites  that  at  the  Assize  held  at  Exeter  on  the  18th  March, 
8  Charles  I.  (A.D.  1632),  James  Chapel  and  Thomas  Whitmore,  hus- 
bandmen, both  of  Colliton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  were  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Alice  Bagg,  on  the  previous  2nd  of  February,  by  in- 
flicting a  mortal  wound  in  her  throat,  and  that  John  Sampson,  of 
Colliton,  gentleman,  was  also  convicted  for  having  aided  and  abetted 
the  said  James  and  Thomas  before  the  murder,  namely  on  the  31st 
January  before  the  said  2nd  of  February,  etc.  The  lands,  etc.,  of  all 
were  therefore  forfeited,  etc. 

It  was  found  by  Inquisition  taken  at  Exeter  the  15th  January, 
10  Charles  I.  (A.D.  1635)  that  the  said  John  Sampson  was  seized  in 
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his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  and  in  all  that  late  dissolved  Chantry  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Colcombe  within  the  parish  of  Colliton  and 
of  and  in,  etc.  [Here  follows  the  description  of  other  property  of  the 
said  John  Sampson.] 

Know  ye  that  by  these  presents,  etc.,  do  give,  etc.,  to  Peter 
Newton  ;  John  Chase,  of  Membury  ;  Henry  Godsall,  of  Taunton,  mer- 
chant ;  Philip  Lissant  the  younger,  of  Taunton,  mercer  ;  and  Robert 
Carswell,  of  Lyme  Regis,  mercer,  all  the  said  Chantry,  etc. 

Delivered  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  execute 

on  the  4th  June,  1635. 

Alice  Bagge  was  the  daughter  of  John  Bagge,  of  Whit- 
ford,  and  was  baptized  at  Shute  25th  February,  1598.  She 
had  a  base  daughter  Patience,  baptized  September  17th, 
1626,  at  Colyton. 

Thomas  Whitmore  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Whitemore, 
of  Gatcombe,  and  was  baptized  at  Colyton  2nd  February, 
1607. 

James  Chapell  was  the  son  of  John  Chapell,  carpenter, 
and  was  baptized  at  Colyton  15th  November,  1612. 

John  Sampson,  gentleman,  was  son  of  Thomas  Sampson, 
of  Colyton  ;  he  was  baptized  10th  August,  1572,  and  buried 
9th  August,  1639,  his  gravestone  being  still  in  Colyton 
Church  {vide  D.  N.  &  Q.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  142).  He  was 
churchwarden  for  the  year  1599. 

Three  of  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  Inquisition 
were  his  sons-in-law — Henry  Godsall  having  mairied  his 
daughter  Katherine  in  1625,  Philip  Lissant  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  in  1631,  and  Robert  Carswell  (son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Carswell,  of  Colyton)  his  daughter  Marie  in  1626. 

At  the  suppression  of  Chantries,  the  Chantry  Lands  of 
Colcombe  were  purchased  of  the  Crown  by  Walter  Erie, 
whose  grandson,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  sold  them  to  John 
Sampson  (Sir  Wm.  Pole). 

The  "abstract"  calls  the  Chantry  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  but  Dr.  Oliver  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist. 

The  other  entry  is  as  follows  : — 
"1711.    William  Austin  hangd  at  Heavy  Tree  Gallows 
the  13th  of  April,  buried  there,  dug  up  again, 
brought  to  Culiton  and  buried  in  ye  church- 
yard ye  17th  April." 
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The  following  particulars  relating  to  this  entry  have  been 
obtained  from  the  "  Western  Circuit  Gaol  Book  "  : — 
No.  20.  1685-1712. 
In  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit,  Temple,  E.C. 
Delivery  of  the  gaol  held  at  Exeter  23  March,  10  Anne,  A.D.  1710-11. 

Hanged — William  Austin. 

Hanged — Joan  Davy  alias  Wheeler. 

Both  put  themselves  guilty  and  have  no  chattels. 

For  breaking  and  entering  the  mansion  house  of  Charity  Stocker 
by  night  and  for  taking  four  linen  sheets  value  10s.  and  other  goods  of 
the  said  Charity,  and  three  silver  spoons  value  15s.  and  other  goods 
of  Mary  Bowling. 

The  said  William  also  pleads  guilty  for  breaking  into  the  mansion 
house  of  Elizabeth  Lugg,  widow,  and  taking  therefrom  a  brass  pot 
value  5s. 

The  said  William  and  the  said  Joan  plead  guilty  for  breaking 
into  the  house  of  John  Hawker  and  taking  therefrom  a  gold  ring 
value  12s. 

The  same  persons  plead  guilty  to  stealing  six  and  twenty  cups, 
the  goods  of  Mary  Bowling,  and  the  same  persons  plead  guilty  to 
stealing  two  buckets,  the  property  of  Francis  Charles. 

William  Austin  was  the  son  of  Simon  Austin,  of  Colyton, 
and  was  baptized  with  his  twin  brother,  Simon,  the  28th 
June,  1682.  He  was  married,  and  had  a  son  William, 
baptized  10th  December,  1708,  and  a  daughter  Mary, 
baptized  28th  April,  171 1. 

A.  J.  P.  Skinner. 

116.  Would  you  allow  me  to  point  out  on  p.  177  (V., 
April,  1908),  as  also  in  index  (p.  216),  the  misspelling  of  the 
name  "  Eyde,"  which  should  read  "  Edye."  The  name  as 
printed  struck  me  as  peculiar,  and  knowing  the  connection 
between  the  Edye's  and  the  Turner's,  I  wrote  to  the  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Major,  Exeter,  and  enclose  his  reply. 

L.  Edye. 

St.  Mary  Major's  Rectory,  Exeter,  January  nth,  1909. 
My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  of  December  30th  to  hand  to-day.  I  have 
not  the  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  by  me,  but  the  stone  at  St.  Mary 
Major  is  just  inside  the  main  entrance  and  covers  the  vault  of  T.  Turner, 
Esq.  There  is  no  date  upon  it  and  many  members  of  that  family  were 
interred  in  the  same  vault.  The  name  in  question  is  very  plainly: 
"  Harriet  Louisa  Edye,  wife  of  T.  Edye,  surgeon,  and  eldest  daughter  of 
the  above  T.  Turner,  Esq."  My  churchwarden  remembers  the  house  of  a 
Dr.  J.  Edye  very  well,  and  the  quotation  in  Notes  and  Queries  was  of 
course  misspelt.   With  very  kind  regards,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Harold  S.  Wyatt. 
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117.  Broadclyst  Church. — Is  any  drawing  in  existence 
of  the  painted  rood  screen  and  the  stalls  which  once  existed  in 
the  Church  at  Broadclyst  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

118.  Hicks  and  Hearsey  (V.,  par  107,  p.  177). — 
Replying  to  query  signed  A.C.H.,  Peter  William  Henry 
Hicks,  who  married  Sarah  Hearsey,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Hicks.  The  latter  was  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  John  Hicks,  Priest  Vicar  of  Exeter  Cathedral  (whose 
tombstone  in  the  south  aisle  at  the  junction  of  nave  and 
transept  is  still  legible),  and  his  wife  Mary  {nee  Passmore). 
According  to  family  tradition,  he  was  a  great-nephew  of 
Dr.  George  Hicks,  Dean  of  Worcester,  and  (non-juring) 
Bishop  of  ^fetfo^  a  noted  17th  century  theologian.  I  can 
give  no  information  relative  to  the  Hearsey  family. 

HjlA.  \.  f  J.G.H. 

119.  Dewdon,  (V.,  p.  175). — Mr  Michell  asks  where  this 
is  ?  I  think  he  will  find  it  was  anciently  called  Deaudon, 
but  given  in  Pole,  p.  275,  as  Deandon.  Collinson,  III., 
p.  496,  says  William  de  Punchardon  left  several  heiresses, 
of  whom  Aubrea  married  Hamelyn  de  Deaudon  of  Deaudon 
in  Devonshire,  and  brings  the  family  into  the  Malets  ;  which 
is  exactly  what'  Pole  does  with  Deandon.  Pole  goes  further 
and  connects  the  Malets  with  the  Michells,  as  Hugh  Malet 
married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Michell,  of  Gurney 
Streete  (in  Cannington,  Somerset)  which  has  evidently  been 
corrupted  into  the  Gornstreet  of  the  pedigree ;  when  it 
altered  its  name  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have 
traced  its  derivation.  Can  it  be  that  Pole's  N  was  a  mistake 
of  his  or  the  printer's  ? 

Heraldry  of  Jone,  wife  of  Simon  Michell  on  same  page. 
A  better  blazon  than  '  Per  fesse,  in  chief  a  fesse  nebulee  '  will 
have  to  be  found  before  there  is  much  chance  of  proving 
the  family.  There  is  not  in  heraldry  a  fesse  in  chief,  the 
fess  has  its  own  point  in  the  middle  of  the  shield  as  the 
'per  fesse*  implies;  there  might  be  a  'bar'  in  chief ,  or  the 
field  might  be  '  per  chief  and  a  bar  in£  chief.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  bar  nebulee  should  be  a  label  ? 

F.  Were. 


Hardinge  Frank  Giffard,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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120.  Hardinge  Frank  Giffard,  m.a.,  f.s.a. — We  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Hardinge  Frank  Giffard,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  these  pages,  which  took  place  at 
Buxton  on  the  nth  October,  1908,  at  the  early  age  of  48. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  John  W.  de  L.  Giffard, 
a  Judge  of  the  County  Courts  and  well  known  in  Exeter. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  D.  B.  Scott,  of  Ingham, 
Norfolk.  Though  born  at  Hampton  Wick,  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  family  connected  with  North  Devon  for 
many  centuries,  Brightley,  near  Chittlehampton,  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Clinton,  having  for  upwards  of  700 
years  been  the  seat  of  the  Giffards  of  Halsbury,  to  which 
family  he  belonged.  In  the  parish  church  of  Chittle- 
hampton there  is  an  altar  tomb  with  effigies  and  kneeling 
figures  to  the  memory  of  John  Giffard,  of  Brightley,  and 
Honor  his  wife  and  their  children,  this  handsome  monument 
having  been  erected  in  1625  by  John  Giffard,  his  grandson. 
There  are  several  other  monuments  commemorating  this 
family  in  this  church,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Giffard,  Knt.,  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  who  died 
in  1827. 

Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard  was  a  graduate  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Honble.  Society  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1887,  and  held 
the  post  of  Private  Secretary  to  his  uncle,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  administration  of  1886  to  1892,  and  again  in 
1895.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Lunacy  Commission  from 
1895  to  I900>  and  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  from  1900  to 
the  date  of  his  death.  In  1900  he  married  Evelyn  Alice, 
the  fifth  daughter  of  Sydney  Chambers,  of  Crete  Hill,  South 
Nutfield,  Surrey,  and  by  her  he  leaves  issue,  a  son,  Roger 
Grenville,  born  23rd  May,  1905,  and  a  daughter,  Mafgar-et  U<j*r<J: 
Stella,  born  5th  February,  1902.  His  funeral  took  place  on 
the  15th  October,  1908,  at  Chittlehampton  amid  tokens  of 
the  great  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  and  his  body  fittingly 
rests  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  church,  near  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors.  A  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments, 
of  brilliant  wit,  a  keen  antiquary,  and  a  good  friend,  his 
loss  will  be  greatly  felt  and  deplored  among  a  wide  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Q 
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121.  History  of  the  Granville  Family./— Any  criticism 
by  one  of  such  experience  as  the  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel 
must  command  attention  and  be  accepted  with  appreciation. 
I  therefore  gladly  welcome  his  criticisms  of  the  above  book. 
His  first  criticism  I  have  long  since  known  to  be  correct. 
The  Granvilles  held  the  manors  of  Bideford  and  Kilkhampton 
not,  as  I  stated,  as  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  but  by 
Knights'  fees  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  the  first 
was  Robert  Fitzhamon  (elder  brother  of  the  first  Richard 
de  Granville,  who  settled  at  Bideford),  on  whom  the  lands 
of  Queen  Matilda  were  bestowed,  forming  the  honour  of 
Gloucester.  These  lands  afterwards  passed  to  Fitzhamon's 
eldest  daughter,  Mabel,  whom  Henry  I.  married  to  his 
natural  son,  Robert  the  Consul,  created  jureuxoris  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  their  descendants  the  De  Clares  and 
Despencers. 

I  also  agree  as  regards  the  second  criticism  that  there 
were  seven  and  not  six  Sir  Richard  de  Granvilles  in 
succession,  lords  of  Bideford  and  Kilkhampton.  There  is 
great  disagreement  in  the  various  existing  pedigrees  of  the 
earlier  generations  of  the  family.  I  have  five  before  me 
at  the  present  time,  but  none  of  them  exactly  tally.  But 
from  sources  accessible  of  late  years,  and  especially  from 
the  lists  of  Patrons  in  Prebendary  Hingeston  Randolph's 
Episcopal  Registers,  Mr.  Reichel's  suggestion  is  both 
possible  and  probable.  I  am  unable  to  prove,  but  feel  pretty 
certain,  that  the  fifth  Richard  had  two  sons,  namely  Richard 
and  Bartholomew,  whilst  the  sixth  Richard  had  three  sons, 
namely,  Richard,  William  and  Robert.  This  sixth  Richard 
held  Bideford  in  1243  and  was  knighted  1255-6.  He  pre- 
sented Henry  de  Bracton  to  Bideford  in  1261,  but  through 
absence  abroad  or  some  other  unknown  cause  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  the  guardian  of  his  heirs 
and  lands  in  1268-9,  ar>d  presents  in  his  place  *  Viri  Patroni' 
to  the  living  of  Kilkhampton ;  but  in  1275  Richard  de 
Greynevile  himself  presents  to  that  living.  He  dies  before 
1296,  in  which  year  his  son  and  heir,  the  seventh  Richard, 
is  seised  of  Bideford  by  Knights'  fees  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
of  Gloucester.  He  served  in  the  Continental  and  Scotch 
wars  of  Edward  I  and  died  sp.  before  1303,  when  William, 
his  next  brother,  is  found  to  hold  Bideford.    The  date  of 
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William's  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  in 
1269-70  by  his  near  kinsman,  Archbishop  Giffard,  and  it  is 
this  date  which  suggests  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  sixth 
Richard,  rather  than  of  the  fifth  (as  stated  in  my  book),  and 
brother  of  the  seventh,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1303  as  lord  of 
Bideford,  the  year  before  he  was  nominated  to  be  Archbishop 
of  York  and  while  he  was  Chancellor  of  England  and  Dean 
of  Chichester.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  Bartholomew 
de  Granville  was  certified  in  1325  to  be  "of  great  and  almost 
decrepit  old  age "  points  to  the  probability  that  he  belonged 
to  an  earlier  generation,  and  was  the  uncle  and  not  brother 
of  the  seventh  Richard  and  the  Archbishop,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  13 15  as  lord  of  Bideford.  He  had  probably 
been  acting  as  agent  for  the  Archbishop  for  his  estates  in  the 
west,  as  on  January  nth,  1311-12  Bishop  Stapeldon  granted 
him  and  his  wife  a  licence  to  have  divine  service  performed 
in  their  chapel  at  Bideford.  The  absence  of  any  Inquisition 
after  his  death  is  certainly  strange,  and  I  can  only  suggest 
that  owing  to  his  extreme  age  and  decrepitude  his  son  Henry 
had  entered  into  possession  of  the  estates  during  his  lifetime, 
which  possibly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Henry  presents  to 
both  Bideford  and  Kilkhampton  in  1324,  the  year  before  his 
father's  death.  Henry  died  1330,  leaving  an  infant  son  and 
heir  Theobald,  ward  to  Sir  John  Ralegh  of  Charles,  who 
presents  to  Kilkhampton  in  1342  and  is  seised  of  Bideford 
for  him  in  1346;  but  Theobald  appoints  to  Kilkhampton  in 
1350  and  to  Bideford  the  following  year,  and  died  1377. 

Roger  URANVILLE. 

122.  Assumed  Names  (V.,  par.  92,  p.  149). — Sometimes 
the  place  of  birth  has  been  substituted  as  a  surname  for  the 
ordinary  patronymic.  Thus,  the  two  great  Founder-Bishops 
of  Winchester,  William  Long  and  William  Patyn,  are 
universally  known  as  William  of  Wykeham  (Wickham),  and 
William  of  Waynflete  (Wainfleet).  Possibly  Penington  is 
a  parallel  instance :  Penington  in  Furness,  Lancashire  gave 
its  name  to  the  family  which  eventually  became  Barons 
Muncaster  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  The  original  name  of 
the  family  to  which  John  Hooker  (1526  ?-i6oi),  the  first 
Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  his  famous  nephew  Richard,  "  the 
judicious  Hooker,"  belonged,  was  Vowell,  but  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  members  of  it  called  themselves  Vowell  alias  Hooker 
or  Hoker,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  original  name 
was  generally  dropped.  John  Veysey,  or  Voysey  alias 
Harman  (1465  P-I554),  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  the  son  of 
William  Harman.  After  leaving  Oxford  (c.  1488),  he  adopted 
the  patronymic  of  Veysey,  or  Voysey.  Anthony  Wood 
asserts  that  he  had  been  educated  in  infancy  by  one  of  that 
name,  probably  a  member  of  the  family  dwelling  in  Oxford- 
shire. Probably  the  alias  was  sometimes  a  nickname  as 
Eames  (from  Eame  an  uncle),  Cruikshank,  Fairbrother 
(Beaufrere,  a  step-brother),  Olivant,  Tod,  &c,  &c. 

A.  R.  Bayley. 

123.  Wooden  Effigy  at  Dartmouth. — Mr.  Edward 
Appleton,  of  Torquay,  read  a  paper  before  the  Devonshire 
Association  in  July,  1880,  at  Totnes,  on  a  wooden  effigy 
found  in  1879  in  taking  down  an  old  house  near  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  Dartmouth.  The  figure  was  mutilated,  but  repre- 
sented an  ecclesiastic  and  was  nearly  life-size;  was  mitred, 
and  dressed  in  alb,  cope  and  stole.  Mr.  Appleton  shewed  a 
drawing  of  the  figure  which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Robert 
Cranford,  of  Dartmouth.  Where  is  the  original  figure  now  ? 
Has  it  been  illustrated  and  described  more  fully  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 

124.  Prince  Family. — Can  any  reader  furnish  a  pedigree 
of  John  Prince,  author  of  the  Worthies,  more  reliable  than  that 
contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1893  ? 
According  to  the  pedigree  there  given,  Bernard  Prince  of 
Nower,  had  issue  George,  John,  Joan,  Margaret,  and  Ellinor. 
John  Prince  of  Nower,  son  of  Bernard,  married  Mary  Gosse, 
and  died  1624,  leaving  issue  John,  William,  Bernard,  Joan, 
and  Mary.  John  Prince,  son  of  John,  is  stated  to  have 
compounded  for  his  estate  in  1650,  and  to  have  had  issue 
Bernard  Prince,  of  Abby  (father  of  the  author),  Philip,  a 
clergyman  and  schoolmaster  of  Honiton,  and  Leonard,  Rector 
of  Instow. 

This  account  is  clearly  incorrect,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(1)  The  will  of  John  Prince,  who  died  1624  (P.C.C.  7 
Byrde)  makes  it  clear  that  all  his  children  were  then  under 
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age.  There  can  scarcely,  therefore,  have  been  two  generations 
between  him  and  John  Prince,  the  author,  who  was  born  circa 
1643. 

(2)  The  evidence  points  to  Leonard  Prince,  Rector  of 
Instow  (named  in  the  Worthies  as  being  the  author's  uncle), 
having  been  the  son,  and  not  the  grandson,  of  John  Prince* 
who  died  1624.  It  is  true  that  the  account  given  in  the 
Worthies  states  that  he  was  "about  68"  at  his  death  in  1695, 
which  would  make  him  not  born  until  1627.  But  his  age, 
according  to  his  matriculation  entry  at  Oxford,  was  17  on  the 
1st  April,  1642,  making  him  born  in  1625,  and  the  M.I.  in 
Instow  Church  states  that  he  died  17th  May.  1695,  aet.  73, 
making  him  born  in  1622.  Probably  he  was  really  a 
posthumous  son,  born  in  1624,  as  John  Prince's  will,  dated 
21st  January,  1623-4,  mentions  the  child  his  wife  "is  now 
conceived  of." 

(3)  The  will  of  "  John  Prince,  the  elder,  of  Nower,  in 
Kilmington,  gent.,"  dated  26th  January,  1688-9,  was  proved 
in  the  P.C.C.,  28th  March,  1689  (35  Ent.)  He  names  his 
sons  John,  Robert,  and  Joseph  Prince  ;  his  daughters  Joane 
Chase,  Elizabeth  Rockett,  Sarah  Miller,  Grace  Prince,  and 
Mary  Prince ;  his  wife,  Elizabeth ;  his  brother,  Leonard 
Prince  ;  his  brothers-in-law,  Henry  Aning  and  Robert  Hore ; 
and  his  kinsman,  John  Balstone.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
John  Prince  who  compounded  for  his  estate  in  1650,  and  he 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  uncle,  and  not  the  grandfather, 
of  the  author. 

If  this  be  so,  who  was  the  Philip  Prince,  stated  to  have 
been  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster  at  Honiton,  and  placed  in 
the  pedigree  as  uncle  of  the  author  ?  Is  he,  perhaps,  to  be 
identified  with  Philip  Prince,  the  author's  half-brother,  who 
was  Vicar  of  Buckerell  and  Rector  of  Musbury  ? 

%Z  p  .  2  6-^  O.  A.  R.  Murray. 

125.  Torre  Abbey. — Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  of  Torquay, 
read  before  the  Devonshire  Association  at  Teignmouth  in  July, 
1874,  a  paper  entitled  "Architectural  Notes  of  Torre  Abbey." 
This  is  printed  at  pp.  496-500  of  Vol  VI  of  the  Transactions. 
Did  Mr,  Appleton  ever  print  (or  anyone  else)  the  more 
detailed  paper  (with  plans)  foreshadowed  at  the  end  of  his 
communication?  T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
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126.  The  Late  Mr.  Richard  J.  King  (V.,  p.  160). — I 
had  the  advantage  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  King,  and  enjoyed 
his  friendship.  He  had  a  great  affection  for  his  old  home — 
Bigadon,  Buckfastleigh.  On  account  of  necessary  repairs 
required  to  be  done  on  the  property,  over  30  years  ago, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  place,  to  see  what  was  going  on,  entering 
into  every  detail  connected  with  the  work  with  the  keenest 
interest.  It  is  believed  he  wrote  many  of  his  books  in  the 
library  at  Bigadon,  and  the  portrait,  reproduced  in  D.N.  &  Q., 
was  apparently  taken  in  that  room.  A  conversation  with 
Mr.  King  was  always  enjoyable,  but  when  the  subject  was 
Dartmoor,  it  became  a  lesson.  F. 

127.  Clifton-Dartmouth  Arms  (V.,  p.  137). — Every 
student  of  heraldry  will  delight  in  Mr.  Roscoe  Gibbs' 
fine  and  careful  etching  of  this  coat,  acting  as  a  frontispiece  to 
this  part  of  the  volume,  more  especially  as  this  seems  to  be 
the  last  and  only  memento  of  it.  The  blazon  of  this  coat 
being  a  variation  from  those  given  in  the  Armories,  and  from 
that  engraved  in  the  Cavew  Scroll  (No.  lxxv.,  p.  16),  it  will  be 
well  to  give  it  in  full : — "  Per  f ess  undee  gules  and  azure,  in  base 
four  bars  wavy  argent,  thereon  the  hull  of  a  ship,  statant  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  three  quarter  length  figure  of  King 
Henry  Vllth,  affrontee  crowned  and  robed  or  semee  de  fleurs  (?)  of 
the  second  (perhaps  the  robes  are  gules  or  azure  and  the  fleurs  or) 
collared  ermine,  his  dexter  hand  apaume  (perhaps  blessing)  and 
holding  in  his  sinister  a  sceptre  bendways  over  that  shoulder ; 
supported  by  two  lions  sejant,  one  on  the  bow  and  the 
other  on  the  stern,  each  resting  a  paw  on  his  shoulder, 
all  of  the  fourth  (gold)." 

There  may  possibly  be  intended  to  be  fish  in  the  water 
which  the  base  symbolises,  as  there  are  points  on  the  bars 
that  look  like  the  tails  or  fins  of  fish  ;  such  was  a  common 
introduction  into  a  coat  in  which  there  was  water  to  add 
emphasis;  should  it  be  so,  after  "in  base  four  bars  wavy 
argent,"  add,  "  with  fish  proper."  F.  Were. 

128.  Dartmouth  Arms  (V.,  p.  137). — In  Mr.  Roscoe 
Gibbs'  interesting  article  upon  the  above  he  ascribes  a  coat  of 
arms  of  the  borough,  now  in  a  window  in  the  north  aisle,  to 
Peckitt,  of  York.    Having  recently  (1905)  restored  the  shield  in 
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question  I  can  assure  him  that  the  glass  was  painted  a  hundred 
years  before  Peckitt's  time.  It  is  late  Renaissance — what  we 
glass  painters  call  "  Cinque  Cento  " — contemporary  with  the 
stonework  of  the  window  it  occupies,  and,  I  believe,  with  the 
gallery  it  overlooks.  That  is  to  say,  it  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  vesica-shape  tracery 
openings  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs  refers  are  characteristic  of  that 
futile  pseudo-gothic  revival  which  followed  immediately  upon 
the  Restoration.  Other  local  examples  of  this  revival  are 
Charles  Church,  at  Plymouth,  and,  notably,  the  windows  in  the 
north  wall  of  St.  Petrox's  Church,  Dartmouth.  These  last 
were  built  to  replace  those  battered  down  by  Fairfax's  Artillery 
in  1646.  Better  known  are  In  go  Jones'  twin  western  towers 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  belong  to  the  same  period. 

The  coat-of-arms,  despite  its  late  technique  and  almost 
entire  absence  of  lead  lines,  yet  shows  some  leaning  toward 
gothic  ideals  in  its  draughtsmanship,  much  as  the  cuspless 
curves  of  its  stone  framework  weakly  attempt  resemblance 
to  the  vigorous  traceries  of  that  gothic  style  dead  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  F.  Morris  Drake. 

129.  Co-wardenshipofFatherandSon. — Are  there  many 
instances  on  record  where  father  and  son  (or  two  brothers)  have 
been  wardens  of  the  same  church  during  the  same  year  or 
series  of  years  ?  It  is  stated  in  a  biographical  note  respecting 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Wills,  a  Plymouth  nonagenarian  recently 
deceased  :  "  It  is  rather  singular  that  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  office  at  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Wills  had  as  his 
co-churchwarden  his  son,  Mr.  T.  Greek  W^ills.  This  is 
believed  (continues  the  note)  to  be  the  only  instance  on  record 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  father  and  son  were  church- 
wardens of  the  same  church  at  the  same  time."  The  use  of 
the  designation,  "  United  Kingdom "  may  be  deliberately 
intended  to  have  a  limiting  effect,  but  if  not,  I  fancy  I  have 
read  of  such  cases  in  old  parish  records,  although  I  cannot  at 
present  point  to  any  instances.  W.S.B.H. 

130.  Edward  Ashworth. — Can  anyone  give  full  details 
about  this  architect  who  was  for  many  years  an  active  con- 
tributor to  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  A  rchitechiral 
Society  ?  W7here  are  his  collection  of  Devon  drawings  now  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  f.s.a. 
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131.  Catherine  Killigrew — Can  any  of  our  readers 
kindly  supply  the  name  of  the  husband  or  husbands  of 
Catherine  Killigrew,  younger  daughter  of  Sir  John  Killigrew, 
of  Arwenack,  Falmouth,  who  died  1584. 

E.  Lega-Weekes. 

132.  Exeter  City  Muniments. — We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  inform  our  correspondent,  "  K.C.,"  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  City's  Muniments  have  at  last  been  recognized  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Rigg,  of  the  Record  Office,  has  been  engaged  in  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  documents  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
expected  that  an  important  report  will  be  the  result.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  Commissioners  will,  at  an  early  date,  deal 
with  them  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  Eds. 

133.  Some  Reminiscences  of  Hawks  and  Hawking. — 
I  am,  I  think,  a  somewhat  discursive  and  desultory  writer, 
likely  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground  imperfectly,  as  I 
endeavour  to  tell  of  my  byegone  experiences  alongside  of 
men  who  have  passed  away,  sons  of  Anak,  men  of  renown. 

Lest  I  weary  my  readers,  I  will  not,  however,  go  too  far 
back,  but  will  content  myself  with  a  beginning  3,000  years  ago, 
and  in  a  country  not  more  remote  than  Assyria.  In  good 
truth  I  can  go  no  further,  but  Sir  A.  Layard  says  in  his  book 
on  Nineveh  and  Babylon  that  in  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad  he 
found  a  bas-relief  representing  a  falconer  with  his  hawk. 

Some  short  time  ago  a  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  Secretary  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  went  into  this  matter  of  hawking,  and  I 
gather  from  him  that  there  are  now  extant,  and,  as  I  presume, 
in  the  British  Museum,  no  fewer  than  378  works  on  the 
subject.  Of  these  82  are  English,  and  84  French.  The 
Russian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek  and  Chinese  books  are  not 
numbered,  but  there  are  46  in  German,  38  are  Italian,  and  14 
Japanese. 

Not  one  of  these  have  I  consulted,  nor  indeed  have  I  been 
to  London  to  inquire.  I  know  very  little  of  what  I  am 
writing,  but  really  I  believe  that  my  audience  knows  generally 
even  less. 

Greece  has  ever  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  falcon,  but 
Homer,  although  he  knew  and  admired  the  bird,  had  no  idea 
that  she  could  be  used  in  the  service  of  man.         22,  139,  and 
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Sophocles,  when  descanting  in  the  Antigone  on  man's  powers 
in  training  other  animals  to  serve  him,  does  not  mention  the 
hawk.  And  yet  in  his  day  she  was  in  use  in  Assyria  and,  you 
may  be  sure,  also  in  India,  one  of  the  cradles  and  nurseries 
of  the  falconer's  art.  So  far  as  I  know  that  art  was  then  very 
prevalent  in  the  far  East,  but  the  Western  nations  had  not 
awakened  to  its  existence.  There  is,  at  least  for  me,  a  long 
intervening  period  of  ignorance,  until  I  find  our  Saxon  King 
Ethelbert,  in  A.D.  860,  urging  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  to 
be  so  good  as  to  send  him  a  hawk  stout  enough  to  tackle  a 
crane.  And  here  I  would  stray  so  far  from  my  subject  as  to 
remark  that  our  Devonshire  folk,  in  their  lovable  but  general 
and  persistent  fashion  of  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names, 
habitually  speak  of  herons  as  cranes,  although  these  birds 
vary  in  species  ;  and  the  Saxons,  I  think  it  probable,  were 
equally  ignorant  !  Nevertheless,  whether  for  heron  or  for 
crane,  King  Harold  in  A.D.  1050  has  come  down  to  us 
depicted  with  a  hawk  upon  his  fist. 

But  I  do  not  think  much  was  done  in  the  West  with  the 
hawk  until  in  the  12th  century  "  the  wandering  hermit  waked 
the  storm  of  war  "  with  a  voice  which,  from  all  over  Europe, 
sent  prince,  peer,  and  Paladin  pell-mell  to  Jerusalem. 

Here  they  came  in  contact  with  the  falconers  of  the  East, 
and  Frederick  II.  took  back  with  him  to  Germany  many 
hawks  in  the  custody  of  their  Asiatic  attendants. 

After  that  time  throughout  Europe  the  sport  became 
everywhere  general.  As  an  amusement  it  was  popular,  and  as 
a  means  of  providing  a  dinner  it  was  useful,  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  during  the  feudal  ages  hawks  were  in  great  request. 

But  I  had  better  confine  my  observations,  at  least  for 
a  time,  to  our  own  country,  and  say  that,  with  the  Norman 
Conquest,  came  the  period  of  class  and  privilege,  and  this 
spirit  extended  itself  very  plainly  to  falconry. 

The  birds  used  in  hawking  have  been  for  ages  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  the  long- winged  and  the  short-winged  hawks. 
The  first  are  falcons,  the  second  are  hawks,  although  long 
usage  in  an  unscientific  age  has  ever  called  the  sport  hawking, 
even  when  it  is  carried  out  with  the  falcon.  But  the  Norman 
nobles  knew  the  difference,  and  enacting  many  laws  on 
the  subject  of  field  sports,  reserved  the  falcon  for  the 
aristocracy,  and  compelled  the  conquered  Saxon  gentlemen  to 
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be  contented  to  use  the  less  aristocratic  goshawk  and  sparrow- 
hawk,  while  the  labouring  classes  had  to  add  to  their  ordinary 
diet  with  what  they  could  catch  with  the  kestrel. 

I  have  never  looked  into  the  matter,  but  our  early  statute 
book  surely  teems  with  legislation  regarding  hawks  wild  and 
hawks  tame,  and  the  capture,  retention,  and  use  of  them. 

The  long-winged  falcons  have  the  second  feather  of  the 
wing  longest,  and  the  wings  of  the  hawks  are  generally  more 
rounded,  and  the  end  joint  is  shorter  than  with  the  falcon. 
Their  mode  of  flight  also  is  varied — the  falcon  habitually 
flying  very  high,  and  coming  downwards  upon  its  prey  with 
that  lightning-like  "  stoop  "  which  was  ever  so  dear  to  the 
falconer.  These  long-winged  falcons  (generally  the  females 
which  are  always  much  larger  than  the  males)  have  been 
mostly  reserved  for  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  winged  game,  but 
nearly  all  wild  things  of  fur  and  of  feather  have  been  pursued 
with  the  hawk  !  To  this  day  they  capture  wild  deer  in  India 
with  their  hawks,  and  here  at  home  in  England  they  have 
chased  the  grouse  and  the  partridge,  the  pheasant,  the 
wild  ducks,  the  gulls,  magpies,  and  the  rooks,  and  the 
heron  for  choice  ;  while  the  little  merlin,  a  true  falcon,  I 
believe,  has  ever  been  the  ladies'  favourite,  and  has  shown 
with  the  skylark  sport  second  to  none.  Even  a  snipe 
has  occasionally  been  captured,  and  the  only  bird 
which  is  invincible  is  our  old  friend  the  green  plover,  or 
peewit,  and  at  him  no  falconer  cares  to  loose  his  hawk.  If  not 
very  swift  he  is  exceedingly  wary,  and  at  the  moment  of 
impact,  when  his  foe  comes  upon  him  with  the  speed  of  a 
bullet  from  a  gan,  he  gives  a  scoop  with  one  wing,  a  sidelong 
lurch  and  a  half  tumble,  which  is  ever  disconcerting  to  his 
enemy.  The  short-winged  hawks  are  mostly  flown  at  ground 
game,  but  a  falcon  is  sometimes  used,  and  rabbits  and  hares 
have  been,  and  still  occasionally  are,  taken  by  hawks  by  the 
hundred. 

But  to  return  to  a  rapid  glance  at  history,  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  original  to  remark  that  William  Shakespeare  was 
a  man  of  considerable  genius.  And  he  knew  well  about 
hawks  and  hawking.  He  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
performances  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  and  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  training  and  qualities  of  the  hawk.  "  Hist, 
Romeo,  hist ;  O  for  a  falconer's  voice  to  lure  this  tassel  gentle 
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back  again."  All  classes  joined  in  the  sport,  and  the  clergy 
were  not  out  of  it. 

In  1480  (it  may  interest  our  suffragist  ladies  to  hear  of  it) 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Lady  Abbess,  published  a  book  on 
"  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Coat  Armour."  And  there  is  a 
story  how  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  a  hurry  after  a  hawk,  broke 
his  leaping  pole  in  clearing  a  ditch,  and  let  his  stout  person 
into  the  water. 

The  sport  was  at  its  best  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
head  falconer  was  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  varied  his  duties  by 
serving  as  head  gaoler  to  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who 
would  have  better  liked  to  be  out  with  the  hawks.  It  was 
only  a  little  later  than  this  that  the  Count  D'Arcassia,  head 
falconer  to  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  went  out  with  Pope 
Leo  X.  at  Ravenna,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  authentic  history 
that,  something  going  wrong  with  the  flight  of  a  favourite 
hawk,  his  Holiness  used  such  forcible  language  that  the  Count 
reproved  him  in  the  face  of  the  field,  and  the  poor  Pope  said 
he  was  sorry,  but  his  excitement  had  overmastered  his 
utterance.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  matched  his  hawks 
against  those  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  but  I  do  not  know  the 
result  of  the  contest.  Before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  say 
that  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  seat  was  Eversley,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the 
heart  of  the  hawking  country,  where,  doubtless,  old  Queen 
Bess  resorted,  and  regardless  of  future  Licensing  Acts  drank 
her  flagon  of  ale  before  she  mounted  her  horse  for  the 
Downs. 

In  Eversley  Hall,  to  this  day  stands  Sir  Ralph,  in  the 
costume  of  his  time,  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  in  view  of 
the  windows  is  a  chalk  pit,  locally  known  as  Sadler's  Pit, 
concerning  which  tradition  says  one  of  the  young  Sadlers 
broke  his  neck,  as  with  eyes  in  the  air  he  urged  his  horse  to 
its  utmost  speed  in  his  endeavour  to  save  the  struggling  bird 
which  was  in  front  of  him  descending  with,  to  use  falconer's 
phrase,  the  hawk  "  bound  "  to  its  back. 

I  can  believe  the  tale  to  be  true  for  I,  even  I,  most  un- 
wisely have  played  ''Johnny  head  in  the  air"  as  I  rode  my 
horse  for  all  he  was  worth  far,  far  in  the  rear  of  a  falcon. 
The  house  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Ashley,  and  in  the 
days  of  my  youth  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Old 
Hawking  Club,"  with  John  Frost  (one,  alas  !  of  the  last  of  the 
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Mohicans)  as  chief  falconer,  and  keeper  of  the  "  Mews  " — a 
word  most  suggestive  of  the  past ! 

With  King  James  I.  the  golden  age  of  British  hawking 
ended.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate,  it  lasted  from  A.D. 
1200  to  1600 — about  400  years — and  then  came  troubled 
times  to  England,  and  the  great  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament,  lasting  from  about  1640  to  1660,  began.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  were  mostly  for  the  King,  and  their 
fortunes,  with  his,  were  broken,  When  Charles  II.  returned 
to  the  throne  the  old  cavaliers  were  in  a  pitiable  plight. 
Their  establishments  had  been  broken  up,  their  hawks  had 
flown  away,  and  they  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  money  to 
replace  them  !  To  do  so  entails  a  long  and  wearisome  and 
expensive  endeavour,  and  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task. 

Moreover,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Puritanism  (and 
Puritanism  was  still  a  great  power  in  the  land)  was  sternly 
set  against  sports  and  amusements.  A  gentleman  re- 
establishing his  "  Mews  "  would  encounter  black  looks  and 
frequent  want  of  sympathy  from  his  neighbours,  and  all  field 
sports,  when  successful,  depend  upon  a  general  spirit  of  good 
fellowship.  But  there  was  another,  and  equally  deadly  obstacle 
to  hawking,  coming  into  play.  The  smell  of  villainous  salt- 
petre was  in  the  air,  and  the  pothunter  was  discovering  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  kill  a  hare  with  a  shot  gun  than  to  train  a 
goshawk  to  alight  upon  his  back  and  bamboozle  him. 

From  these  causes,  and  probably  others  with  which  I  am 
not  so  well  acquainted,  the  golden  age  of  falconry  ended  in 
England  when  King  Charles  I.  unfolded  his  banner.  And 
it  is  curious  to  chronicle  that  in  France  the  zest  for 
the  sport  continued  unabated  until  a  century  later,  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  in  all  its  fury,  and  the  estates  of  the 
landed  gentry  were  confiscated,  and  very  many  of  the  nobles 
were  destroyed. 

And  yet  another  cause  was  at  work  to  enfeeble  this  famous 
amusement. 

I  am  an  old,  an  ignorant,  and  a  desultory  man,  and  I  have 
not  at  my  elbow  good  books  of  reference,  but  in  my  own  way 
I  am  keen,  and  can,  I  think}  guide  you  generally,  if  not 
particularly,  upon  your  way. 

During  the  ages  when  hawking  was  at  its  best  our  land 
was  very  sparsely  inhabited.     What  the  population  of  the 
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country  was  in  1640,  when  the  hawks  first  heard  their  funeral 
knell,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  small  and  poor,  and  mainly 
dependant  upon  agriculture,  not  very  scientifically  carried  on. 
There  was  but  little  money  in  the  land,  and  our  good  fathers 
did  not  often  worry  their  brains  with  such  subjects  as 
drainage  and  hydrostatics.  It  must  have  been  a  splendid 
land — for  a  sportsman  !    Cannot  we  picture  it  to  ourselves  ? 

Small  cities  and  towns,  inhabited  by  stout  burghers  who, 
with  scanty  means  of  locomotion,  and  with  half  savage  foot- 
pads prowling  around,  did  not  often  venture  to  leave  home. 
Only  the  very  best  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  dotted  with 
the  houses  of  landed  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and  tenant  farmers, 
and  labourers  who  inhabited  these  few  fertile  spots,  which 
were  only  oases  in  the  land ;  and  for  the  rest,  river  and 
swamp,  and  forest,  and  high,  open,  upland  down. 

Pardon  my  ignorance  while  I  tell  you  that  I  think  rather 
than  know. 

England  awoke,  and  by  the  time  the  18th  century  dawned 
she  had  begun  to  cease  entirely  to  depend  upon  agriculture. 
There  was  more  commerce,  and  mines  were  beginning  to  be 
worked,  and  citizens  began  to  cluster  and  settle  in  new  towns 
near  the  coal,  and  money  coming  in  from  other  sources 
assisted  agriculture,  and  more  land  was  enclosed,  and  that 
capable  but  very  unpleasant  gentleman,  King  William  III., 
brought  in  his  Schombergs,  and  Bentincks,  and  Van  Sittarts, 
who  were  well  versed  in  draining  fen  land. 

You  must  have  a  fair  field  and  few  fences  for  hawking, 
and,  moreover,  the  heron  (ardea  cinerea),  king  bird  for  the 
sport  loves  such  conditions  of  country.  Give  her  plenty  of 
shallow  pools,  marshes,  streams  and  quietude,  and  she  will 
rear  you  as  many  little  herons  as  you  require,  and  you  can 
follow  them  freely  to  boot.  But  when  fens  are  drained,  and 
men  and  houses  multiply,  why  then  it  is  bad  for  the  fowler ; 
and  fences  are  thrown  up  and  grow  bushy  atop,  and  you  cease 
to  be  able  to  see,  and  you  cannot  let  your  horse  go,  and 
endeavour  to  save  the  captured  heron  alive. 

From  one  cause  and  another,  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  hawking  in  England,  therefore,  declined  ;  but  it  did 
not  perish,  and  it  is  existing  still.  I  cannot  chronicle  its 
declining  fortunes,  but  I  know  that  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  Lord  Orford  was   hawking  kites  (and  would  you 
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believe  it,  I  have  myself  seen  many  a  kite  on  the  Sussex 
Downs  and  elsewhere,  but  not  now  for  half  a  century)  and  he 
was  hawking  herons  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  And  hawking 
clubs  have  always  existed.  The  last  of  them  was  the  High 
Ash  Club,  which  was  broken  up  the  very  year  I  was  born. 

Connected  with  it,  and  for  a  long  period,  was  a  Colonel 
Thornton  (no  relative,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  myself)  who  was,  I 
believe,  a  great  sportsman,  all  round,  and  who,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1800,  published  a  book,  which  I  have  never 
seen,  called  "  My  Northern  Tour,"  in  which  he  descants  very 
freely  on  Scottish  hawks  and  hawking.  As  you  may  suppose, 
the  sport  held  on  in  Scotland  later  than  in  the  South,  as 
favourable  conditions  under  which  to  conduct  it  continued 
later  in  Scotland  than  in  the  South,  and  for  the  long  space  of 
75  years,  or  thereabouts,  John  Anderson,  of  Renfrewshire, 
was  king  among  the  falconers  of  the  North.  Colonel  Thornton, 
during  this  period,  was  himself  busy  in  Yorkshire.  A  Mr.  Sin- 
clair was  after  woodcock  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  1840  two  gentle- 
men of  my  acquaintance  (Mr.  Fred  Milbank  and  Sir  F.  Knight) 
became  members  of  the  hawking  club  at  the  Loo,  in  Holland, 
and,  incidentally,  I  was  myself  let  in  upon  the  scenes. 

It  was  a  fine  rally  ! — that  Anglo-Dutch  club,  with  King 
William  II.  at  its  head,  and  Prince  Alexander  of  the 
Netherlands  as  its  President !  Among  the  English  members 
were  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Revd.  W.  Newcombe  was  Secretary, 
who,  with  his  peregrines  "  Bulldog,"  "  De  Ruyter,"  and 
"  Sultan,"  more  than  held  his  own  against  Royalty.  He 
always  flew  "Sultan"  and  "  De  Ruyter"  together,  and  this 
caste  of  hawks  took  57  herons  in  one  season  (1844),  and 
"  Sultan  "  is  still  in  existence — in  a  glass  case,  stuffed  by  his 
owner's  hands  !  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  fact,  but  the  head 
falconer  at  the  Loo  in  1844  was  Frank  den  Hewell,  who  had 
been  head  falconer  to  Louis  XVI.  in  France  !  Born  in  1766, 
he  went  to  Versailles  in  1785,  and  only  left  when,  in  1792,  the 
bloodthirsty  Republicans,  not  contented  with  killing  the  King, 
positively  broke  up  his  hawking  establishment,  and  young 
Frank  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Netherlands. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  digression,  I  will  here  pause  to 
remark  that  hawking  seems  to  be  a  sport  highly  productive  of 
healthy  longevity,  and  the  Andersons,  Barrs,  Muellens,  and 
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Van  den  Hewells  flourished  like  green  bay  trees,  and  generally 
seem  to  have  continued  hawking  when  over  80  years  of  age ! 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  birds 
which  are  used  in  the  sport  of  hawking.  These  may  be 
shortly  described  as  Falcons  and  as  Hawks,  or  as  long-winged 
and  short-winged,  or  as  the  French  describe  them,  "  Rowers 
Ramiers  "  and  "  Sailers  Voiliers,"  maintaining  that  the  falcons 
fly,  and  the  hawks  come  down  upon  the  wind. 

I  cannot  describe  the  various  species  which  have  been  used 
in  this  and  in  other  lands,  but  must  content  myself  with  a  few. 

I  suppose  that  the  most  famous  and  most  frequently  used 
breed  is  the  Norwegian  Ger-Falcon  Falcon  Gevfalco  and 
the  Peregrine  Falco  Peregrinus.  To  these  I  would  add 
the  tiny  but  true  Falcon,  the  Merlin,  Falco  TEsalon,  and 
of  short-winged  hawks  I  will  name  the  Goshawk,  Astuv 
Palumbarius,  and  Sparrow  Hawk,  Accipitev  Nisus,  but  very 
many  other  species  of  these  birds  have  been,  and  are,  made 
use  of  in  hawking. 

In  Asia  the  natives  use  Eagles,  but  only,  I  think,  for  the 
pursuit  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  female  Golden  Eagle  has,  it  is 
said,  been  flown  with  success  at  wolves  and  wild  boars.  The 
Ger-Falcons  are  quite  double  the  size  of  Peregrines,  and  were 
in  times  past,  I  suppose,  considered  the  best  falcons  of  all, 
with  swifter  flight  and  stoop  more  powerful. 

In  days  gone  by  I  have  been  in  company  of  the  late 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  who,  to  the  last,  maintained  a  true 
Indian  love  of  hawking.  He  was  a  fine  judge,  and  maintained 
a  large  establishment ;  and,  although  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  going  out  with  him,  I  have  heard  that,  well  within  my  time, 
he  sent  John  Barr,  the  famous  Scotch  professional  falconer, 
to  Iceland  with  some  attendants,  and  they  brought  back  more 
than  30  Ger-Falcons,  most  of  which,  however,  died  of  athma, 
a  complaint  to  which  they  are  liable.  I  have  read,  also,  some- 
where, but  know  not  where,  that  the  Maharajah,  on  one  occasion 
at  Epsom,  selected  beforehand  the  principal  winners  out  of  a 
number  of  hawks,  sent  down  for  a  match  at  pigeons.  There 
are  great  drawbacks,  however,  to  the  use  of  Ger-Falcons,  for 
they  are  fierce,  hard  to  tame,  very  impatient  of  the  hood,  and 
from  their  large  size  peculiarly  liable  to  the  fault  of  carrying, 
as  it  is  termed,  i.e.,  lifting  their  game  when  it  is  stricken  down 
and  flying  away  with  it,  and  so  themselves  getting  lost. 
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My  own  little  experience  has  been  with  the  Peregrine,  a 
falcon  which  for  the  dash  and  swiftness  of  her  stoop  is  said  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  her  profession.  I  say  "  her,"  for  females, 
one-third  larger  than  their  mates,  have  ever  been  in  greater 
request,  and,  indeed,  are  alone  called  Falcons.  The  males 
are  known  as  "  Tiercels."  In  my  old  cliff-climbing  days — 
during  the  fifties  of  the  last  century — the  Peregrine  built 
or  nested  on  the  North  Foreland,  east  of  Lynmouth,  and 
I  have  known  Mr.  Knight  have  a  brood  of  eyasses,  as  they 
were  called,  from  thence,  and  the  Marten  Cat  was  not  then 
entirely  extinct  in  the  woods  below,  and  a  famous  falcon 
of  which  I  had  cognizance  bore  the  designation  "  Lundy," 
and  I  have  heard  of  another  called  "  Orkney." 

Falcons  in  training  went  by  two  names — "  eyasses,"  or 
nestlings,  and  "haggards,"  from  an  Oriental  word  which 
signifies  wild,  as  we  know  from  poor  little  Hagar, 
who  was  too  wild  for  Sarah  by  half.  The  "  haggards " 
when  broken  were  ever  the  best,  but  they  required  a  great 
deal  of  training,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself  if  you  will  read 
William  Shakespeare  in  his  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  I  know 
next  to  nothing,  but  yet  I  know  so  much  that  I  scarcely  dare 
enter  upon  a  description  of  the  long  and  laborious  method  of 
breaking  in  hawks  !  It  was  ceaseless,  it  was  enormous,  but  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  it  had  to  be  done  by  kindness  !  You  may 
rate  a  poor  puppy,  or  whip  him  in  moderation  with  impunity, 
for  he  is  dependant  upon  you  for  his  food,  but  if  a  hawk 
ceases  to  regard  you  as  a  companion  and  friend,  you  may 
fly  her  for  once,  but  she  will  not  return,  and  she  can  cater 
for  herself. 

One  way  with  a  "  haggard  "  was  to  sit  up  with  her  night 
after  night,  and  so  keep  her  awake  and  hungry,  and  then  put 
down  some  very  tempting  food  at  her  feet,  and  allow  your 
hand,  kept  very  still,  to  remain  near  the  food.  Then  when 
the  bird  began  to  feed  it  was  well  to  stroke  her  gently  on  the 
back  with  a  long  feather.  Your  object  was  to  get  her  to  feel 
confidence  in  your  presence,  and  to  regard  you  as  a  provider 
of  sport  and  of  food.  Whether  it  be  bird,  or  beast,  or  insect 
it  is  wonderful  what  animals  will  reveal  if  you  estab- 
lish between  them  and  yourselves  a  spirit  of  confident 
camaraderie  !  and  in  hawking  this  is  essential,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 
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You  had  to  keep  your  hawks  hooded,  and  the  patterns  of 
hoods  were  various,  but  the  Indian  and  Dutch  patterns  are 
the  best — the  Indian  for  the  field ;  but  on  her  perch  the  bird 
can  often  get  these  off,  and  this  induces  the  bad  habit  of 
"  bating  "  ;  indeed,  a  hawk  which  "  bates  "  on  her  perch  is  not 
of  much  value. 

Hawks  are  wild,  nervous,  excitable  birds,  and  a  hawk 
without  a  hood  would  start  at  every  sight  and  dread 
strangers,  and  be  for  ever  wanting  to  fly  at  objects  unsuitable 
to  her  owner,  but  when  used  to  the  hood  she  is  perfectly 
tractable,  and  can  be  taken  about  in  trains,  or  through 
crowds,  or  amongst  game,  which  she  would  otherwise  be  wild 
to  be  after.  With  her  hood  on  she  rests,  and  stays  and 
behaves  like  a  wild  hawk  in  a  tree  when  she  is  not  engaged  in 
hunting.  And  you  need  to  rest  her,  for  the  fatigue  of  pursuit 
is  tremendous,  and  no  wise  owner  will  fly  his  hawk  too 
frequently,  lest  she  should  develop  the  worst  of  bad  faults 
engendered  of  frequent  failure. 

Hounds  will  not  run  without  blood,  nor  policemen  catch 
thieves  if  they  fail  to  obtain  convictions.  And  your  hawk 
must  be  comfortable.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  an  old 
falconer's  care  to  keep  his  arm  level  and  steady,  lest  the  lady 
on  his  wrist  should  be  put  to  inconvenience  !  No  jarring,  no 
jerking,  no  sloping  of  the  perch  can  be  permitted  ;  and  the 
personal  character  of  your  hawk  must  be  studied.  True 
falcons  "soar  "  and  "  stoop,"  and  in  falconry  a  true  falcon  is 
a  female  of  the  long-winged  type.  The  short-winged  hawks 
are  more  given  to  follow  and  to  course  down  their  game,  as  a 
greyhound  does  a  hare.  They  will  follow  and  strike  in  a 
wood  if  the  growth  be  not  too  dense,  but  her  more 
aristrocratic  ladyship  must  have  free  space  for  her  opera- 
tions. 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,"  and  hawks,  we  should 
remember,  are  well  overhead. 

In  this  paper,  you  must  remember,  that  I  am  only 
skirmishing.  My  literary  warfare  is  ever  of  the  guerilla 
description,  and  I  am  not  capable  of  a  sustained  attack, 
scarcely  in  theology,  and  not  at  all  in  falconry.  I  am  more 
of  an  old  scout  than  a  warrior !  and  yet  I  can  enlighten 
you — some  of  you,  at  any  rate. 

R 
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Imagine  yourself  out  with  me,  and  myself  in  my  pros- 
perity. Two  hawks  constitute  a  "cast,"  and  we  have  several 
"casts"  out  with  us.  We  arrive  on  likely  and  open  ground, 
and  we  are  provided,  let  us  suppose,  with  peregrines.  We 
decide  upon  "  Lundy  "  and  "  Sultan  "  for  first  flight,  and  we 
remove  their  hoods  and  set  them  free  from  the  leash,  but  leave 
the  "jesses"  on,  these  being  strips  of  soft  leather  about  six 
inches  long,  which  are  attached  to  the  legs  of  the  bird.  Then 
they  mount  in  long  spiral  sweeps,  beautiful  to  behold.  In  a 
moment  they  are  half  a  mile  away  from  us,  on  our  left.  They 
swing  round  on  their  course,  using  the  wind  to  help  them 
to  rise,  and  ever  mounting,  mounting,  until  the  eye  can 
scarcely  detect  the  two  little  tiny  specks  in  the  cerulean  blue 
overhead.  And  now  comes  in  the  good  of  camaraderie.  They 
are  looking  to  us  for  assistance  and  for  sport.  They  are  no 
good  if  they  are  afraid  of  man  ;  if  they  do  not  like  their  owner  ; 
if  they  will  not,  in  falconer's  phrase,  "  wait  on."  They  can 
return  to  their  native  Norway  if  they  please,  and  they  can 
always  provide  their  own  food !  But  we  and  they  are  pals, 
and  so  they  "  wait  on." 

And  now  we  get  to  work.  I  speak  rather  of  the  ideal  than 
of  my  own  personal  small  experience,  which  has  been  mainly 
with  strong  blue  rock  pigeons  taken  from  the  cote.  But  we 
set  to  work  and  presently  our  pointer  stands,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  clever  these  dogs  soon  become  !  We  circle  around  him  ; 
until  we  can  advance  upwind.  Then  up,  with  a  cackle,  arises 
an  old  cock  grouse,  and  away  he  goes  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 
The  pointer  stands  like  a  rock ;  the  rest  of  the  birds  lie  low, 
for  overhead,  a  mile  overhead,  with  the  speed  of  a  round  shot 
from  a  gun  two  little  specks  are  approaching.  They  are 
coming  down  with  closed  wings  from  above,  coming  downwards 
like  cannon  shot,  and  with  their  speed.  Then  "  Sultan,"  like  a 
gentleman,  opens  out  his  wings,  and  allows  "  Lady  Lundy  " 
to  "  stoop."  She  does  not  attempt  to  use  her  beak,  nor  to 
"  bind  "  to  her  bird  (to  use  falconer's  phrase).  She  means  to 
strike  with  her  foot  as  she  passes,  but  the  old  grouse  is  now  in 
full  flight  and  has  turned  aside  sufficiently  to  give  him  the  aid 
of  the  wind.  In  him  are,  moreover,  the  inherited  instincts  of  a 
thousand  years  of  hunted  ancestors,  and  at  the  crucial  moment 
he  swerves  and  drops  with  but  little  loss  of  speed.  The  falcon 
baffled,  passes  on,  and  instantly  dashes  into  space,  circling  for 
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elevation  to  allow  her  again  to  "  stoop."  Then  "  Sultan  " 
makes  his  stroke  and  feathers  fly  from  back  and  wing,  and  so 
fierce  is  the  blow  that  sometimes  the  grouse  drops  dead,  or 
otherwise  is  dazed,  scratched,  dishevelled  ;  his  way  is  lost,  his 
speed  arrested,  and  at  him  comes  "Lundy"  again.  If  this 
occurs  at  all  high  up  in  air  both  falcons  "  bind,"  and  with  out- 
stretched wings  come  gently  to  the  ground.  And  here,  at  the 
cost  of  digression,  let  an  old  country  man  give  you  a  warning  ! 
Appearances  are  deceitful,  and  many  a  wild  animal  will  take 
you  in.  I  have,  for  instance,  killed  hundreds  of  snakes  and 
vipers,  and  have  walked  faster  than  they  could  crawl,  but 
nevertheless  I  have  seen  a  little  English  reptile  dart  quicker 
than  my  eye  could  follow  him.  What  the  dash  of  a  seven  foot 
snake  would  be  I  have  never  experienced,  but  if  he  meant 
business  you  might,  I  expect,  as  well  endeavour  to  avert  and 
ward  off  a  rifle  bullet !  And  now  and  again  I  have  seen 
similar  phenomena  where  other  wild  animals  are  concerned. 
Thus  a  strong  pigeon  will  fly  tolerably  fast,  but  how  fast  a 
pigeon  can  fly  you  will  never  know  until  yon  have  seen  him 
with  a  hawk  in  pursuit.  I  have  had  one  pass  almost  beneath 
my  own  arm  with,  as  I  suppose,  a  lower  class  hawk  in  pur- 
suit— a  hawk  following,  not  stooping — and  lo  !  by  the  time  I 
could  count  one  pursuer  and  pursued  have  been  over  the  hill 
and  away.  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to  feel  the  wind  as  a 
cannon  ball  passed  by,  but  the  sensation  caused  by  these 
passing  birds,  I  am  convinced,  was  similar. 

Then  the  field  hurries  on  in  the  direction  the  birds  have 
gone,  and  possibly  catches  sight  of  them  coming  down  with 
wings  extended  to  avert  the  shock,  which  otherwise  would  be 
caused  by  impact  with  the  earth  ;  or,  perhaps,  those  following 
will  meet  with  them  busy  on  the  ground,  tearing  the  feathers 
from  their  prey. 

Then  a  fresh  danger  is  incurred,  for  strong  falcons,  such 
as  the  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  Ger-Falcons  sometimes  in  these 
circumstances  will  "  carry." 

To  minimise  this  danger  the  falconer  stops  on  approaching 
the  group,  and  creeps  slowly  forward,  perhaps  with  a  pigeon 
in  his  hand,  and  if  the  captured  bird  is,  as  often  is  the 
case,  unacceptable  to  the  palate — if  it  be  a  kite  or  a  rook, 
or  a  seagull,  for  example — the  pigeon  is  a  strong  attrac- 
tion to  the  hawks,  as  they  prefer  it  greatly  to  their  prey. 
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In  any  case,  the  friendly,  fearless  feeling  of  camaraderie  is 
essential,  and  the  man  gets  his  hand  on  the  jesses.  But  it  is 
a  delicate  operation,  and  a  strong  hawk  is  apt  to  rise  with  her 
prey  and  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  the  man,  and  if  she  does  this 
she  may  be  lost,  and  all  the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her  may  be  forfeited. 

Perhaps  I  may  as  well  pause  here  to  state  briefly  those 
more  common  faults  of  the  hawks  which  are  apt  to  trouble  a 
falconer,  and  to  tell  you  their  technical  names. 

Falcons  are  said  to  "  bate  "  if  they  will  not  sit  quietly  on 
their  perches,  and  to  "  mantle  "  if  they  spread  out  their  wings 
and  tail  feathers  on  the  perches,  which  habit  is  always  a  sign 
of  ill-temper. 

They  are  said  to  "  crab  "  if  they  fight  one  another  when 
their  hoods  are  removed,  and  to  "  carry "  if  they  make  off 
with  their  prey.  This  last  is  a  very  common  and  bad  fault, 
and  one  that  is  easy  to  acquire,  for  surely  none  of  us  but  must 
have  often  seen  hawks  on  the  wing  with  some  dead  animal 
hanging  from  their  claws  as  they  wind  their  aerial  way  to 
their  nestlings  or  to  some  quiet  place  to  devour  their  prey. 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  losing  a  hawk  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  hunted  bird  escapes  into  cover. 

This  escaping  into  cover  is  termed  "  putting  in,"  and  the 
upward  shoot  of  the  hawk,  exactly  above  the  spot  where  the 
hunted  game  has  "  put  in,"  is  called  her  "  point." 

It  is  an  anxious  time  when  a  falcon  has  "  carried,"  or  has 
missed  her  kill,  for  then  she  is  lost,  and  must  at  all  costs  be 
recovered.  It  is  not  by  any  means  always  easy  to  find  her, 
nor,  when  found,  to  induce  her  to  return  and  allow  herself  to 
be  captured. 

And  there  are,  moreover,  grave  dangers  to  be  apprehended, 
for  the  hawks  are  flown  in  their  jesses,  and  these  short  thongs 
may  get  entangled  in  the  branches  of  some  tree  on  which  the 
tired  bird  has  settled  to  rest,  and  in  this  case  she  frequently 
perishes  miserably.  I  do  not  know  anything  personally 
of  the  art  of  recovery  of  lost  hawks,  but  I  am  told  it  is 
a  troublesome,  laborious  business. 

The  falconer  follows  on  in  the  direction  in  which  his  hawk 
was  last  seen,  with  his  ear  on  the  strain  to  catch  the  sound  of 
the  little  bell  which  is  attached  to  her  leg  before  she  is 
flown. 
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He  is  provided  with  a  "  lure,"  made  of  two  or  four  pigeons, 
wings,  tied  face  to  face  and  attached  to  a  cord,  and  possibly 
he  carries  also  a  live  pigeon  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  the 
dead  lure  failing  to  bring  down  the  missing  bird.  He 
enquires  of  every  person  whom  he  meets,  and  looks  out  for 
the  wanderer  which,  if  it  be  a  true  falcon,  is  probably 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  rick,  on  a  rock,  or  some  other 
conspicuous  object. 

If  the  hawk  has  failed  to  capture  her  prey  she  is  usually 
hungry  and  will  more  readily  come  down  to  the  lure  to  be 
fed,  but  if  she  has  gorged  herself  she  will  probably  not 
move  until  she  has  "cast"  or  thrown  up  her  pellet  of  feathers 
and  bones,  and  is  ready  to  feed  again.  Sometimes  the 
falconer  flies  a  hungry  hawk  in  her  sight  and  the  two  birds 
will  return  together,  but  many  a  good  falcon  has  been 
irretrievably  lost. 

It  is  now  perhaps  time  to  quit  the  general  subject  and  to 
narrate  my  own  small  personal  knowledge  of  the  sport.  In 
truth  it  amounts  to  exceedingly  little. 

I  was  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  from  1849-53,  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  I  heard  that  a  trainer  was  coming 
down  to  fly  his  hawks  on  Newmarket  Heath,  and  I  rode  over 
to  see  the  sport. 

I  cannot  recall  the  falconer's  name,  but  I  know  that  he 
flew  his  hawks  at  strong  blue  pigeons.  I  think  the  hawks 
must  have  been  of  the  short-winged  tribe,  because  they  were 
not  thrown  up  into  the  air  to  soar  far  overhead  before  the 
game  was  on  the  wTing. 

The  pigeons  were  in  traps  on  the  ground,  for  hawks  are 
jealous  birds  and  dislike  to  follow  a  bird  which  has  to  their 
knowledge  been  set  free.  But  their  hoods  having  been 
removed  a  long  string  was  pulled,  and  the  pigeon  rose,  say 
100  paces  in  front  of  the  hawks.  It  was  on  these  occasions 
at  Newmarket  that  I  first  learned  the  marvellous  speed  of 
birds  when  pursuing  and  pursued.  We  rode  hard  to  see  the 
finish  and  the  pigeon  often  escaped.  It  is  extraordinary  the 
readiness  with  which  hawked  birds  will  "  put  in,"  and 
although  the  shortwinged  hawks  will  chase  through  cover, 
it  very  greatly  disconcerts  their  action. 

After  this  I  saw  nothing  of  hawking  until  as  curate  of 
Lynton  in  1853  I  became  intimate  with  Mr.  Knight,  the 
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owner  of  Exmoor,  afterwards  Sir  F.  Knight,  and  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  Hawking  Club  at  the  Loo,  which  was 
then  being  broken  up.  I  had  made  Mr.  Knight's  acquaint- 
ance three  years  earlier  at  Glenthorne,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  was  until  about  1853  that  he  introduced  me  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Fred  Milbank,  of  a  well-known  Border  family 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Hawking  Club.  With  them 
I  must  have  seen  a  day  or  two  of  pigeon  hawking  at  Epsom, 
and  I  have  a  dim  idea  that  I  once  went  out  with  Mr.  Knight 
on  Exmoor  with  his  falcons. 

This  is  all  that  I  personally  and  experimentally  know  of 
the  subject,  but  I  have  heard  the  others  speak  of  their  doings 
in  the  Netherlands  Our  country  is  no  longer  of  much 
service  for  the  sport,  which  so  far  as  the  heron  is  concerned 
may  be  said  to  be  extinct,  although  some  hawking  is  still 
to  be  had  at  inferior  birds  to  the  heron,  on  Salisbury 
Plain. 

Even  in  Holland  the  conditions  are  less  favourable  than 
formerly,  and  the  old  Institution  at  Valkenswaard,  in  North 
Brabant,  which  takes  its  very  name  from  the  falcons,  and 
which  used  to  stand  on  a  vast  heath  most  favourable  for  the 
sport,  is  falling  into  decay,  and  the  famous  family  of  the 
Muellens  is  but  barely  represented  in  the  town.  North 
Brabant  is  in  the  track  of  migrating  birds,  and  "  where  the 
carcass  is  there  literally  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 
It  was  here  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  the  Muellen 
family  caught  most  of  the  Haggards  to  supply  the  mews  of 
Europe. 

I  am  capable  of  describing  their  methods  of  pursuing  this 
most  difficult  craft  of  catching  full-grown  obstreperous  falcons, 
birds  of  great  wildness  and  exceptional  powers  of  wing,  but  I 
had  better,  perhaps,  leave  alone  this  branch  of  my  subject  and 
proceed  to  tell  the  tale  of  Heron  hawking  in  the  forties  as 
practised  by  my  own  personal  friends.  Herons  roost  and 
nest  in  high  trees,  and  feed  in  rivers  or  along  the  coast, 
The  great  thing  was  to  catch  them  coming  upwind  You 
might  take  them  going  or  coming,  but  it  must  be  upwind. 
Well,  out  would  go  the  party  from  the  Loo,  and  separate  wide 
along  the  heath,  say  three  parties  each  with  a  cast  of  falcons, 
and  all  in  a  line  with  an  interval  of  a  mile  between  each  party, 
and  then  they  would  wait. 
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Presently  approaching  them,  and  coming  upwind,  with  his 
crop  full  of  sand  eels,  would  come  an  old  heron.  He  was  on 
his  way  upwind  to  his  wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  nestlings.  He 
could  be  seen  a  mile  away  flapping  home  against  the  wind. 
Behind  him  was  desolation  and  the  coast,  in  front  the  hawkers 
and  their  casts.  He  would  be,  perhaps,  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  with,  as  I  say,  the  wind 
against  him.  Any  hawk  can  catch  a  heron  on  even  terms  as 
he  rises  from  the  ground,  but  our  bird  has  an  advantage  of 
three  hundred  feet  of  altitude,  and  when  he  is  half  a  mile  away 
the  party  most  nearly  in  line  with  his  advance  casts  off  its 
'  hawks.'  The  quick  eye  of  the  heron  perceives  them  at  once 
and  he  must  decide  upon  his  course.  Behind  him  is  open 
country,  and  upwind  and  towards  them  he  dares  not  face 
his  foes !  One  resource  is  left  to  him.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  overhead,  and  he  is  a  long  way  above  them.  So 
casting  out  the  contents  of  his  crop  (and,  by  the  way, 
I  have  heard  of  a  falcon  in  such  circumstances  who, 
very  hungry,  abandoned  her  pursuit  of  the  bird  to  pursue 
a  large  fish  he  had  thrown  up,  caught  it  in  mid-air, 
gulped  it  down,  and  died  of  her  repast),  the  heron  seeks 
the  stars  overhead. 

Then  a  beautiful  sight  is  beheld  by  the  falconers.  The 
heron  ascending,  ascending  for  all  he  is  worth,  and  the  falcons 
a  mile  away  to  right  hand  and  to  left,  circling  at  a  rate  of  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour  and  rising  as  they  circle.  They  must 
get  above  their  quarry  in  order  to  stoop.  Soon,  very  soon, 
they  appear  only  as  specks  in  the  clouds.  Then  one  of  them 
who  has  gained  elevation  stoops,  and  hits  out  with  her  foot,  as 
with  closed  wings  and  lightning  speed  she  dashes  past. 
Feathers  fly,  and  the  heron's  course  is  arrested;  then  the 
second  falcon  "  binds"  to  him,  and  the  first,  swirling  around, 
joins  in.  Three  pairs  of  wings  are  extended,  and  the  trio  come 
fluttering  down,  the  falcons  quitting  as  they  reach  the  ground 
to  avoid  the  shock.  The  falcons  claws  have  been  clipped  and 
their  beaks  pared  down,  and  the  heron  (notwithstanding  fables 
to  the  effect  of  hawks  spitted  on  his  long  bill  in  high  air)  makes 
no  fight  until  they  reach  the  ground,  when  he  is  dangerous 
and  the  sportsmen  hurry  up.  They  have  probably  had  plenty 
of  time  in  which  to  do  so,  or  at  least  that  is  so  with  one  of  the 
parties,  and  they  offer  the  falcons  a  pigeon  apiece,  and  the 
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pigeons  are  tasty,  and  the  old  heron  is  rank.  Then  the  men 
take  him  up  and  affix  a  (I  have  known  a  fourth)  silver  ring  to 
his  leg  with  the  date  inscribed,  and  send  him  off  squalling  to 
his  wife,  but,  as  I  fear,  without  supper  for  his  family,  and 
they  secure  and  hood  the  falcons  and  pursue  the  tenor  of 
their  way. 

The  wind  has  probably  carried  the  birds  away  backward, 
or  sideward,  for  a  mile,  and  the  falconers  separate,  and 
return  to  their  stations  on  the  look-out  for  a  second  flight. 
"  A  la  vol  "  is  the  view  halloo,  but  not  many  herons  now  are 
taken  in  Brabant  thus.  "  A  la  haute  volee."  Alas !  alas ! 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi."  Field  sports  of  the  wilder  sort 
are  decadent,  and  so  are  the  men  who  pursued  them  ! 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  Loo  Club  was  in 
existence  the  members  captured  annually,  on  the  average,  178 
herons,  nearly  all  of  which  were  saved  and  let  go.  I  may 
also  mention  that  a  heron  when  found  near  the  water 
will  dive  like  a  duck  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  from  his 
enemies. 

In  1844  Mr-  Newcombe,  the  Club  Secretary,  captured 
57  herons  with  his  cast  of  Peregrines,  "  Bulldog  "  and  "  De 
Ruyter,"  and  he  used  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  former  to 
stoop  more  than  thrice  unsuccessfully  to  a  heron.  Heron 
hawking  is  nearly  extinct  in  Holland,  and  we  have  now  no 
lands  suitable  for  this  branch  of  the  sport  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  may  say  that  it  will  be  marvellous  if  any  description  of 
the  amusement  continues  to  be  much  longer  pursued ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  our  country  has  gradually  become  enclosed, 
many  inferior  birds  to  the  heron  have,  under  favourable 
conditions,  as  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  been  captured  by 
hawks,  and  from  my  early  days  the  merlin  has  been  used  in 
pursuit  of  the  skylark  ! 

So  far  as  I  know,  grouse,  partridges,  woodcocks,  wild 
ducks,  rooks,  magpies,  and  kites  have  been  favourite  objects 
for  pursuit,  and  very  many  hares  and  rabbits  have  been  taken 
by  short-winged  hawks. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  many  hawking  anecdotes  to 
narrate,  but  I  have  heard  of  hawks  which  defended  their 
captured  prey,  and  in  particular  I  have  been  told  a  Scotch 
story,  which  was  rather  in  this  way  remarkable. 
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It  is  said  that  some  years  ago  a  peregrine  was  "  waiting 
on"  a  gamekeeper  when  a  blue  hare  jumped  up,  and  the 
falcon  stooped,  and  settled  on  the  hare  on  the  farther  side  of  a 
deep  ravine,  across  which,  and  at  no  great  distance,  the 
sportsman  could  look.  The  falcon  fluttered  her  wings,  and 
held  on  to  the  struggling  hare  with  her  talons,  and  so  aroused 
a  hill  fox  from  his  slumbers  in  the  heather  close  by.  The  fox 
was  hungry,  and  thought  he  would  like  some  of  the  hare,  and 
stole,  therefore,  steadily  forward.  The  falcon,  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  him,  left  the  hare,  and  went  for  the  fox  like  a  bullet, 
and  as  she  passed  by  she  gave  him  a  slap  in  the  face  with  her 
claws,  that  sent  the  poor  fox  down  the  hillside  running  for 
his  life — then  the  bird  returned  to  her  hare. 

But  the  state  of  things  which  men  call  civilization,  or  as  I 
would  name  it  the  ways,  habits,  and  manners  engendered  by 
living  in  masses  in  towns,  is  killing  this  old  world  profession 
and  sport  as  it  is  killing  all  wild  sport  in  Europe,  leaving  only 
for  the  most  part  the  expensive  and  highly  preserved  manu- 
factured substitute — the  recreation  of  a  small  number  of 
exceptionally  wealthy  people,  and  pursued  by  them  under 
luxurious  conditions  unknown  to  their  forefathers. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  lived  through  these  altering 
times,  and  has  frequently  regretted  the  change,  but  he  is  old 
enough  to  have  had  a  long,  good  innings  under  the  former 
condition  of  affairs,  and  except  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are 
coming  after  him,  he  does  not  repine. 

One  word  he  would  say  in  conclusion,  the  heron  is  still 
fairly  abundant,  and  not  unfrequently  wends  her  solitary  way 
over  wide  open  expanses  such  as  Dartmoor,  where  the 
herons,  having  been  driven  forth  from  Belliver  Wood,  as  I 
think  by  the  rooks,  are  nesting  now  at  Archeton. 

I  love  to  see  the  silent  old  herons  by  their  lonely  upland 
streams,  standing  wary  on  one  leg,  looking  out  for  frogs  and 
small  fry.  I  regret  to  hear  that  Lord  Devon  is  waging  war 
on  them  at  their  ancient  home  at  Powderham,  and  I  would 
conclude  a  somewhat  wandering  discourse  by  the  statement 
that  the  only  heronries  with  which  I  am  now  acquainted 
in  the  county  of  Devon  are  to  be  found  at  Powderham  (if  not 
destroyed),  Shute,  Killerton,  Sharpham,  Archeton,  Hallwell 
(S.  Devon),  Avonmouth,  Warleigh,  Lindridge,  Kittly, 
Fremington,  Arlington,  and  here  and  there  single  nests,  mostly 
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in  South  Devon.  And  I  have  heard  the  country  folk  say  as 
a  heron  has  passed  overhead  that  he  is  going  to  the  hills  to 
bring  back  the  rain. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for 
much  of  the  above  to  a  Mr.  Michell,  and  to  an  article  in  the 
Badminton  Magazine  by  the  Honble.  Gerald  Lascelles. 

W.  H.  Thornton. 

134.  The  Exeter  Civic  Seals. — Part  II.— Seal  of 
the  Statute  Merchant. — This  consists  of  a  seal  and  a 
counterpart  known  respectively  as  the  seal  of  the  greater 
part  and  the  seal  of  the  lesser  part,  or  the  King's  Seal  and 
the  King's  Clerk's  Seal. 

The  matrix  of  the  King's  Seal  is  still  preserved  by  the 
Corporation.  It  is  of  silver  and  circular,  one  and  thirteen- 
sixteenth  inches  in  diameter.  The  matrix  of  the  Clerk's 
Seal  is  lost. 

The  King's  Seal  (Fig.  12)  bears  a  crowned  bust  of 
Edward  I.  charged  on  the  breast  with  the  lion  of  England  ; 
on  either  side  is  a  triple-towered  castle,  assumed  by  the 
King  in  compliment  to  his  beloved  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile. 
The  legend  reads :  s'  edw'  reg'  angl'  ad  recogn'  debitor' 
apud  exonia. 

The  Counter-seal  (Fig.  13)  bears  a  lion  dormant  and  the 
legend  :  *  civitatis.  exonie. 

The  two  seals  constitute  "  the  seal  of  two  pieces  "  pro- 
vided under  the  statute  of  Acton  Burnel,  1283,  re-enacted 
and  extended  by  the  Statutum  Mercatorum  of  1285.  There 
exists  no  original  roll  of  the  Statutum  Mercatorum  (13 
Edw.  I.)  The  earliest  copy,  which  was  kept  in  the  Tower, 
has  on  it  the  following  memorandum  :  "  Consimile  statutum 
de  verbo  ad  verbum  habent  Major  et  cives  Exonie."  A 
memorandum  immediately  following  (dated  September, 
5  Edward  II.)  states  that  a  copy  under  the  King's  Seal  had 
been  transmitted  to  Lostwithiel.  The  memorandum  as  to 
Exeter  has  probably  reference  to  the  Letters  Patent  of 
1292  granting  a  seal  to  Exeter  and  consequently  applying 
the  provisions  of  the  Statute  to  the  City. 

The  two  Statutes  were  passed  for  the  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  payment  of  mercantile  debts.  They  enabled  a 
creditor  to  require  his  debtor  to  recognise  his  debt  in  a 
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Fig.  12. 

__.    ,    _    .  King's  Clerk's  Seal. 

Kings  Seal. 

Seal  and  Counter-seal  of  the  Statute  Merchant. 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15.  Fig.  16. 

Private  Seals  of  the  14th  Century  shewing  device  of  King's  Clerk's  Seal. 


Fig.  17. 
Seal  of  the  Staple. 
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formal  document  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  or 
Chief  Warden  of  certain  towns  named  in  the  Statutes  or 
any  other  town  which  the  King  should  appoint.  This  deed 
of  recognizance  sealed  by  the  debtor  and  by  the  King's  Seal 
and  Counter-seal  was  handed  to  the  creditor,  the  particulars 
having  been  previously  entered  upon  an  official  roll.  In 
default  of  payment  at  the  time  specified  in  the  deed  the 
debtor  could  be  imprisoned  and  his  chattels  and  burgage 
tenements  sold  by  the  Mayor  to  discharge  the  debt. 

The  Statutes  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  King 
of  a  clerk  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
deed  of  recognizance  and  entering  it  upon  the  official  roll. 
To  maintain  the  costs  of  the  clerk  it  was  provided  that  the 
King  should  take  of  every  pound  a  penny  of  every  town 
where  the  seal  was,  except  fairs,  where  he  should  take  ijd. 
of  the  town. 

The  seal  of  the  greater  part  was  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Mayor  or  Chief  Warden  and  the  other  seal 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Clerk.* 

The  advantages  given  by  the  Statutes  being,  however, 
abused,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  131 1  specifying  twelve 
towns  where  recognizances  of  debts  could  be  taken.  The 
two  towns  appointed  for  the  South-west  were  Exeter  and 
Bristol. 

The  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  I.,  of  the  year  1292, 
granting  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  the  custody  at  will  of  the 
King's  seal  is  still  preserved  among  the  City  muniments 
(see  photo  print).  It  reads  as  follows,  the  abbreviations 
being  expanded  : — 

"  Edwardus  dei  gratia  Rex  Angliae  Dominus  Hiberniae 
et  Dux  Aquitaniae  Omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  litterae 
pervenerint  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  commisimus  dilecto 
nobis  maiori  Ex  [oniae]  sigillum  ad  recognitiones  debitorum 
mercatorum  in  dicta  ciuitate  capiendas  deputatum  custo- 
diendum  et  ofncium  quod  ad  hoc  pertinet  exequendum 
quamdiu  nobis  placuerit.  Ita  quod  inde  faciat  et  recipiat 
prout  alii   custodes  huiusmodi  sigillorum  inde   faciunt  et 


*  "  Quel  seel  ferra  de  deus  pieces  dunt  la  greignour  piece  demoera 
en  la  garde  le  meire  ou  chief  gardein  e  lautre  piece  en  la  main  le 
clerk  avauntdit."    (Statutum  Mercatorum,  1285.) 
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recipiunt  in  regno  nostro.  In  cuius  rei  testimonium  has 
litteras  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Teste  me  ipso  apud 
Creyk  XXII.  die  Augusti  anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo." 

By  Letters  Patent  of  the  same  date  Walter  de  Langedon, 
clerk,  is  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  counter- seal  and 
a  mandate  is  issued  to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  said  Walter  and  deliver  to  him  the  said 
office  in  the  King's  name.* 

The  Charter  of  Charles  I.,  granted  in  1627,  now  regarded 
as  the  Governing  Charter  of  the  City,  contains  the  follow- 
ing ordinance: — 

"  CUMQUE  in  Civitate  nostra  Exon  praedicta  et 
"  Comitatu  eiusdem  Civitatis  et  in  Partibus  adiacentibus 
"  quamplurimi  Mercatores  et  Pannifices  commorantur,  ex 
"  quorum  quotidianis  ibidem  commerciis  et  negotiationibus  in 
"  bonum  publicum  dictae  Civitatis  et  meliorem  expeditionem 
"  subditorum  nostrorum  in  Partibus  illis  degentium  et  ibidem 
"  confluentium  in  Contractibus  mercaturis  et  conventionibus 
"  suis  multum  conduceret  quod  Maior  Ballivi  et  Communitas 
"  Civitatis  praedictae  et  successores  sui  haberent  potestatem 
"  recipiendi  quascunque  Recognitions  inter  Mercatorem  et 
"  Mercatorem,  et  executiones  superinde  faciendae  iuxta 
"  Statutum  Mercatorum,  ac  Statutum  apud  Acton  Burnell 
"  nuper  edita,  prout  in  aliis  Civitatibus  Burgis  et  Villis 
"  incorporatis  minoris  eminentiae  iamdudum  concessum  et 
"  stabilitum  sit.  Nos  communi  utilitate  Civitatis  nostrae 
"  Exon   praedictae   et   publico   Subditorum  nostrorum  in 

The  translation  is  as  follows : — 

"And  whereas,  in  our  said  City  of  Exeter  and  the  County  of  the 
same  City,  and  in  parts  adjacent,  many  merchants  and  clothiers  do 
reside,  and  by  reason  of  their  daily  trading  and  business  transactions 
there  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public  good  of  the  said  City  and 
to  the  better  expediting  of  [the  business]  of  our  subjects  residing  in 
those  parts,  and  resorting  thither,  in  their  commercial  contracts  and 
agreements,  that  the  Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  of  the  said  City 
and  their  successors  should  be  empowered  to  receive  all  manner 
of  recognizances  between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  to  make 
executions  thereupon,  according  to  the  Statute  of  Merchants  and  the 
Statute  lately  enacted  at  Acton-Burnel,  in  like  manner  as  in  other 
cities  boroughs  and  towns  corporate  of  less  importance  hath  been 
long  since  granted  and  established  :  We,  graciously  assenting  for  the 


*  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  20  Edw.  I.,  membrane  5. 
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"  partibus  illis  commodo  et  beneficio  gratiose  annuentes. 
"VOLUMUS  ac  per  praesentes  pro  Nobis  heredibus  et 
"  successoribus  nostris  de  uberiori  gratia  nostra  speciali, 
"  certa  scientia  et  mero  motu  nostris  concedimus  Maiori 
"  Ballivis  et  Communitati  Civitatis  nostrae  Exon  praedictae 
"  et  successoribus  suis  quod  Maior  eiusdem  Civitatis  pro 
"  tempore  existens,  et  Clericus  ad  Recognitiones  debitorum 
"  secundum  formam  Statuti  de  Mercatoribus  et  Statuti  apud 
"Acton  Burnell  nuper  editi  accipiendas  assignandus  modo 
"  et  forma  postea  in  his  praesentibus  expressis  aut  men- 
"  tionatis  appunctuandus  habeant  imperpetuum  plenam 
"  potestatem  et  auctoritatem  capiendi  et  recipiendi  quas- 
"  cunque  Recognitiones,  et  Executiones  inde  faciendi  iuxta 
"  formam  Statuti  de  Mercatoribus  et  Statuti  apud  Acton 
"  Burnell  nuper  editi.  Necnon  omnia  alia  faciendi  et 
"  exequendi  infra  Civitatem  praedictam  et  Comitatum 
"  eiusdem  Civitatis  quae  vigore  eorundem  Statutorum  seu 
"  eorum  alicuius  ad  aliquem  Maiorem  Vicecomitem  Ballivum 
"  vel  alium  Omciarum  et  ad  aliquem  Clericum  in  aliqua 
"  Civitate  sive  Burgo  incorporato  infra  hoc  Regnum  nostrum 
"  Angliae,  ad  Recognitiones  debitorum  secundum  formam 
"  Statutorum  praedictorum  vel  eorum  alterius  appunctuatum 
"  vel  eorum  aliquem  pertinent  vel  pertinere  possint  vel 
"  debeant.  Et  quod  iidem  Maior  et  Clericus  pro  tempore 
"  existentes   habeant   et   habebunt   et   vigore  praesentium 

common  advantage  of  our  said  City  of  Exeter,  and  the  public 
convenience  and  benefit  of  our  subjects  in  those  parts  WILL  and  by 
these  presents,  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  of  our  more  abundant 
special  grace  certain  knowledge  and  own  accord,  have  granted  to  the 
Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  of  our  said  City  of  Exeter,  and  to 
their  successors,  that  the  Mayor  of  the  same  City  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  Clerk  (to  be  appointed  in  manner  and  form  hereafter  in  these 
presents  expressed  or  mentioned  for  recognizances  of  debt  according 
to  the  form  of  the  Statute  De  Mercatoribus  and  of  the  Statute  lately 
enacted  at  Acton-Burnel)  may  have  for  ever  full  power  and  authority 
to  take  and  receive  all  manner  of  recognizances,  and  to  make 
executions  thereupon,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statute  De 
Mercatoribus  and  of  the  Statute  lately  enacted  at  Acton-Burnel  ;  And 
also  to  do  and  execute  all  things  within  the  said  City  and  County  of 
the  same  City,  which  doth  or  can  or  should  belong,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  Statutes,  or  either  of  them,  to  any  Mayor  Sheriff  Bailiff  or  other 
Officer  and  to  any  Clerk,  or  any  one  of  them,  appointed  for  recog- 
nizances of  debts,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statutes  aforesaid  or 
of  either  of  them  in  any  city  or  borough  incorporate  within  this  our 
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"  confident  assument  et  applicabunt  unum  Sigillum  de 
"  duabus  peciis  cuius  una  pars  erit  maior  pars,  et  altera 
"  pars  eiusdem  erit  minor  pars  ad  Recognitiones  praedictas 
"  coram  eis  imposterum  cognoscendas  sigillandas  iuxta 
"  formam  Statuti  praedicti  de  Mercatoribus  et  Statuti  apud 
"Acton  Burnell  nuper  editi.  Quodquidem  Sigillum  erit  et 
"  appellabitur  deinceps  imperpetuum  Sigillum  Regis  ad 
"  recognitiones  praedictas  infra  Civitatem  nostram  Exon 
"  praedictam  capiendas  sigillandas.  Cuius  quidem  Sigilli 
"  maior  pars  remanebit  semper  in  Custodia  Maioris  eiusdem 
"  Civitatis  pro  tempore  existentis,  et  altera  pars  eiusdem 
"  Sigilli  erit  et  remanebit  imperpetuum  in  manibus  et 
"  Custodia  Clerici  pro  tempore  existentis  deputati  vel 
"  appunctuati  ad  Recognitiones  praedictas  scribendas  et 
"  irrotulandas  secundum  intentionem  harum  literarum 
"  nostrarum  patentium.  Quodque  communis  Clericus  Civi- 
"  tatis  praedictae  pro  tempore  existens  quamdiu  in  eodem 
"  Officio  continuabit  sit  et  erit  Clericus  noster  heredum  et 
"  successorum  nostrorum  ad  Recognitiones  debitorum  secun- 
"  dum  formam  Statutorum  praedictorum  aut  eorum  alterius 
"  infra  Civitatem  praedictam  ac  Comitatum  Civitatis  prae- 
"  dictae  et  libertates  limites  ac  praecincta  eorum  accipiendas 
"  scribendas  et  irrotulandas.  Et  ad  Rotulum  Memorandorum 
"  et  Recordorum  inde  servandum  et  custodiendum  ac  ad 
"  minorem   peciam    Sigilli    praedicti    custodiendam    et  ad 

kingdom  of  England.  And  that  the  same  Mayor  and  Clerk  for  the 
time  being  may  and  shall  have,  and  by  force  of  these  presents  shall 
procure  take  and  use  one  seal  of  two  pieces  (of  which  one  shall  be 
the  greater  part  and  the  other  the  lesser  part)  for  the  sealing  of  the 
said  recognizances  to  be  hereafter  acknowledged  before  them  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  said  Statute  De  Mercatoribus  and  of  the 
Statute  lately  enacted  at  Acton-Burnel  ;  which  seal  shall  be,  and  shall 
be  called,  thenceforth,  for  ever,  the  King's  Seal,  for  sealing  the  said 
recognizances  to  be  taken  within  our  said  City  of  Exeter  ;  of  which 
Seal  the  greater  part  shall  always  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Mayor 
of  the  same  City  for  the  time  being  and  the  other  part  of  the  same 
Seal  shall  be  and  remain  always  in  the  hands  and  custody  of  the 
Clerk  for  the  time  being  deputed  and  appointed  to  write  and  enroll 
the  said  recognizances  according  to  the  intent  of  these  our  letters 
patent.  And  that  the  Common  Clerk  of  the  said  City  for  the  time 
being  may  and  shall  be,  as  long  as  he  shall  continue  in  that  office, 
the  Clerk  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  take  write  and  enroll 
recognizances  of  debts,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statutes  aforesaid, 
or  either  of  them,  within  the  said  City  and  County  of  the  said  City, 
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"  omnia  alia  facienda  et  exequenda  quae  ad  aliquem 
"  Clericum  Recognitionum  debitorum  secundum  formam 
"  Statutorum  praedictorum  vel  eorum  alterius  appunctuatum 
"  pertinent  facienda  et  exequenda,  dictumque  communem 
"  Clericum  Civitatis  praedictae  Clericum  nostrum  heredum 
"  et  successorum  nostrorum  ad  Recognitiones  debitorum 
"  infra  Civitatem  praedictam  secundum  formam  Statutorum 
"  praedictorum  et  eorum  alterius  accipiendas  scribendas  et 
"  irrotulandas  et  ad  minorem  peciam  Sigilli  praedicti  cus- 
"  todiendam  et  ulterius  ad  omnia  alia  facienda  et  exequenda 
"  quae  ad  aliquem  Clericum  ad  Recognitiones  debitorum 
"  secundum  formam  Statutorum  praedictorum  et  eorum 
"  alterius  appunctuatum  pertinent  facienda  vel  exequenda  pro 
"  nobis  heredibus  et  successoribus  nostris  facimus  ordinamus 
"  et  constituimus  per  praesentes  absque  aliquo  breve  proinde 
"  impetrando,  et  absque  aliqua  alia  electione  fienda." 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  Charter  the  Town  Clerk  of 
the  City  (Communis  Clericus)  is  appointed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  King's  Clerk  for  the  sealing  and  enrolment  of 
recognizances  under  the  Statute  Merchants.  The  rolls 
containing  the  entries  of  such  recognizances  for  the  years 
3  Chas.  I.  to  27  Chas.  II.  (with  some  omissions)  are  still 
preserved  among  the  City  Muniments  {Miscellaneous  Rolls, 
No.  17).  The  Statutes  of  1283  and  1285  were  repealed  in 
1863,  and  with  their  repeal  the  seals  of  the  Statute  Merchant 
lost  their  legal  existence. 

The  King's  Seals  for  the  various  towns  all  shew  the 
King's  bust  charged  with  the  lion  on  the  breast,  but  the 

and  the  liberties  boundaries  and  precincts  thereof ;  and  to  preserve 
and  keep  the  roll  of  the  memoranda  and  records,  and  to  keep  the 
lesser  piece  of  the  said  Seal,  and  to  do  and  execute  all  other  things 
which  fall  within  the  duties  of  a  Clerk  appointed  for  the  recognizances 
of  debts,  according  to  the  form  of  the  said  Statutes,  or  either  of  them. 
And  we,  for  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  by  these  presents,  with- 
out any  writ  to  be  obtained  in  this  behalf,  and  without  any  other 
election  to  be  made,  do  make  ordain  and  constitute  the  said  Common 
Clerk  of  the  City  aforesaid,  the  Clerk  of  us  our  heirs  and  successors, 
to  take  write  and  enroll  the  recognizances  of  debts  within  the  said 
City,  according  to  the  form  of  the  Statutes  aforesaid,  and  either  of 
them,  and  to  keep  the  lesser  part  of  the  said  Seal,  and,  moreover,  to 
do  and  execute  all  other  things  which  in  this  regard  fall  within  the 
duties  of  a  Clerk  appointed  for  recognizances  of  debts,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  Statutes  aforesaid  or  either  of  them." 
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device  on  either  side  varied  with  each  town.  The  Clerk's 
Seals  differ  considerably  in  design. 

The  only  impression  of  the  Exeter  Seal  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation  appears  on  a  deed  of  recog- 
nizance (No.  990)  of  the  year  1384.  It  is  stated  to  be 
taken  before  Robert  Wylford,  mayor,  and  William  Gamburn 
"  clico  drii  Regis  ad  recognioes  debitort9  ad  eadm  Civitate 
"  accipiend  deputat9  apud  Exon."  There  are  three  seals 
attached.  One  shews  an  impression  of  the  King's  Seal  on 
the  obverse,  and  of  the  Clerk's  Seal  on  the  reverse ;  the 
second  shews  an  impression  of  the  Clerk's  Seal ;  the  third 
is  merely  a  fragment.  The  attestation  clause  reads  :  "  In 
cuis  rei  testim  sigilla  nra  una  cum  sigillo  drii  Regis  de 
mercator9  jJsent9  sunt  appos." 

There  is  probably  no  means  of  deciding  at  this  distance 
of  time  whether  the  device  of  the  lion  dormant  had  any 
particular  derivation  or  significance,  but  the  deeds  in  the 
City  Muniment  Room  shew  that  during  the  14th  century 
a  common  use  was  made  of  the  Clerk's  Seal  apart  from  its 
association  with  the  King's  Seal  in  the  sealing  of  recog- 
nizances. Free  use  seems,  also,  to  have  been  made  of  the 
device  of  the  lion  dormant  in  the  seals  of  private  citizens 
or  of  the  minor  officials  of  the  City. 

The  Clerk's  Seal  and  another  (a  private  seal)  are  affixed 
to  a  deed  (No.  929)  of  the  year  1373.  This  is  a  grant  of 
a  messuage  by  Peter  Troubridge  and  Juliana  his  wife  to 
Thomas  Smythesheghes  and  Edith  his  wife.  The  words 
"sigilla  nra  apposuim9  "  indicate  that  each  of  the  grantors 
affixed  a  seal,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  wife,  not  having 
a  seal  of  her  own,  borrowed  the  Clerk's  Seal  for  the  purpose. 
It  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  those 
days  upon  execution  of  a  document  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  for  one  of  the  parties,  if  he  or  she  had  no  seal, 
to  execute  it  with  a  borrowed  seal,  and  there  was  an  obvious 
advantage  in  using  an  official  seal  that  would  be  well  known. 

A  similar  use  of  the  Clerk's  Seal  is  made  in  an  indenture 
(No.  961)  of  the  year  1381-2.  This  is  a  grant  of  land  by  the 
Mayor  and  the  Commonalty  of  Exeter  to  Henry  Placy  and 
Juliana  his  wife.  The  indenture  retained  by  the  Corporation 
is  the  one  sealed  by  the  grantees  and  presents  a  private  seal  and 
the  Clerk's  Seal,  the  latter  presumably  affixed  by  the  wife. 
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There  are  several  examples  among  the  Corporation  muni- 
ments of  seals  taking  their  device  from  the  Clerk's  Seal.  The 
earliest  is  on  an  indenture  (No.  753)  of  the  year  1307.  This 
is  a  grant  by  the  Mayor  and  Commons  (Conciues)  of 
Exeter  to  John  Direwynt  of  a  rent  charge  arising  out  of  a 
tenement,  the  property  of  the  City  Chamber.  The  seal 
(Fig.  14)  shews  four  lions  dormant  and  the  inscription : 
s'  iohannis  d'  exonia — the  Seal  of  John  of  Exeter. 

Figure  15  represents  the  lion  dormant  of  the  Clerk's 
Seal  within  two  interlacing  squares.  It  is  taken  from  a 
deed  (No.  866)  of  the  year  1348,  being  a  release  and  quit 
claim  of  certain  land  by  one  Thomas  de  Licheffelde,  and 
contains  the  usual  words  of  attestation,  "  sigillu  meu  apposui." 

There  is  a  similar  seal  on  a  deed  (No.  785)  of  the  year 
1 32 1,  except  that  the  lettering  in  the  margin  is  different 
and  the  lion  is  curled  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  an 
assignment  of  a  lease  by  John  de  Cokelescome  and  Lucia 
his  wife  to  Walter  Godwyne.  The  document  has  two  seals 
and  is  expressed  to  be  sealed  by  the  husband  and  wife 
separately  (diuisim). 

Two  deeds  (Nos.  60  and  61)  of  the  year  1343-4,  one 
being  a  lease  of  a  garden  and  the  other  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  give  seisin  of  the  same  garden,  have  a  seal  (Fig.  16) 
shewing  the  lion  dormant  surrounded  by  six  lions  dormants 
arranged  in  a  circle.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  deed  as  the 
seal  of  the  lessor,  John  Bochel  (or  Boghele). 

Mr.  Stuart  Moore,  in  the  description  of  deed  No.  753 
in  his  Calendar  of  the  City  Muniments,*  observes  that  "the 
lion  seems  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  Exeter  in  early 
times.  There  was  a  seal  having  one  lion  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  four  in  this  seal  and  having  for  its 
legend  :  s'  civitatis  exon."  He  evidently  failed  to  recog- 
nise the  King's  Clerk's  Seal  as  such  whereby  he  missed  the 
clue  to  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  lion  dormant  on  private 
seals. 

Seal  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Staple. — This  seal  (Fig.  17) 
shews  on  a  diapered  ground  a  triple-towered  castle  having 
a  large  gate- way  in  the  centre  tower  with  portcullis  raised  : 


*  This  Calendar  is  shortly  to  be  printed  by  the  Historical  MSS. 
Commission. 

S 
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in  gateway  a  huge  dog  sejant  chained :  in  base  a  fleur-de-lis. 
The  legend  reads  :  *  s.  maiora  [tus  stapul]  e  civitatis  exon. 

The  matrix  of  this  seal  is  lost,  but  two  impressions  exist 
among  the  City  Muniments.  One  is  on  a  deed  (No.  251) 
of  the  year  1449,  being  a  Recognizance  of  the  Staple  taken 
before  John  Coteler,  Mayor  of  the  Staple  of  Exeter,  and 
Walter  Pope  and  John  Baufitz,  Constables  of  the  same 
Staple.  The  seal  is  referred  to  in  the  attestation  clause  as 
"  sigillum  domini  Regis  Stapule  predicte." 

The  other  is  on  a  Recognizance  (No.  259)  of  the  year  1455, 
taken  before  the  same  John  Coteler  as  Mayor  of  the  Staple,  and 
Thomas  Cook  and  John  Kelle,  Constables  of  the  same  Staple. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  the  export  trade  of  this  country 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  to  concentrate  into  certain 
towns  the  market  in  such  commodities  as  were  the  common 
objects  of  export.  It  was  convenient  for  the  foreign  mer- 
chants and  the  home  producers  to  have  a  fixed  place  of 
meeting,  and  the  concentration  of  trade  facilitated  the 
collection  of  the  King's  tolls.  To  these  settled  marts  the 
name  of  staple  was  applied. 

Prior  to  1353  there  was  one  central  staple  for  English 
goods,  which  was  situate  generally  in  Flanders.  In  1353 
(27  Edw.  III.)  the  Ordinance  of  the  Staple  was  passed 
which  transferred  the  Staple  from  Bruges  to  this  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  was  enacted  that  the  Staple  for  wool, 
leather,  fells  and  lead  should  be  confined  in  England  and 
Wales  to  the  following  towns  : — Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  York, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester, 
Winchester,  Exeter,  Bristol  and  Caermarthen.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  Statute  foreign  merchants  were  to  be 
given  all  facilities  to  attend  the  marts,  and  all  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Staples  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  justices  and  the  common  law  and  settled  by  the  Mayor 
of  the  Staple  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Statute 
Merchant.  The  Mayor  of  the  Staple  and  the  two  Con- 
stables were  to  be  chosen  yearly.*    The  Ordinance  conferred 

* "  Soit  fait  et  etabli  un  mair  bone  loial  et  suffisaunt,  eiaunt 
conisaunce  de  la  ley  Marchaunt,  pur  governer  lestaple  .  .  .  Et  que 
nul  Maire  tiegne  loffice  outre  un  An,  sil  ne  soit  de  novel  esluz  per 
la  communalte  dez  Merchauntz,  auxibien  dez  estraungez  come  dez 
denizeins."    (27  Edw.  III.,  Stat.  2.  cap.  21). 
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upon  the  Mayor  and  Constables  the  power  of  recording 
recognizances  and  ordained  the  use  of  the  seal  in  the 
following  words : — "  Afyn  que  lez  contractz  faitez  deinz 
lestaple  soit  le  meutz  tenuz,  et  lez  paimentz  prestement 
faitez,  si  avoms  ordeigne  et  establiz,  que  chescun  mair  des 
dits  estaples  eiet  poair  de  prendre  recognisances  de  dettes 
que  home  voudra  faire  devant  luy  en  presence  des  constables 
de  lestaple  ou  lun  de  eux,  et  quen  chescun  des  ditez  estaples 
soit  un  seal  ordeigne,  demuraunt  en  le  garde  du  dit  mair  de 
lestaple  south  lez  seals  des  counstables,  et  que  toutz  obliga- 
tions que  y  ferrount  faitez  sur  tielx  reconisaunces  soient 
enseals  de  dite  seal  payaunt  pur  chescun  obligation  de  C.li. 
et  dedens  de  chescun  livere  un  maille.  Et  de  chescun 
obligation  outre  C.li.  de  chescun  livere  un  esterlinge."* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  ordinances  in  regard 
to  the  Staple  are  very  numerous,  and  the  Staple  is  shifted  to 
and  fro  between  Calais  and  England  in  most  fickle  fashion. 
In  1464!  Calais  was  finally  made  the  sole  Staple  town  and 
the  Staple  of  Exeter  was  deprived  of  its  original  functions. 
The  Mayor  of  the  Staple  continued,  however,  to  take  recog- 
nizances and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  commercial  cases. 

The  documents  in  the  City  Muniment  Room  relating  to 
the  Staple  consist  of  the  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  the  Staple 
for  the  years  28  to  31  Hen.  VI.  (1449  to  1452)  and  34 
Hen.  VI.  to  2  Edw.  IV.  (1455  to  1462),  also  Rolls  con- 
taining the  Entries  of  the  Recognizances  of  the  Staple  for 
(with  some  exceptions)  the  years  12  Hen.  VIII.  to  11 
Elizabeth  (1520  to  1569). 

We  find  from  these  that  John  CotelerJ  was  Mayor  of 
the  Staple  during  the  years  1449  to  1462,  but  by  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  become  the  practice  to  appoint  a 

*  That  is,  the  fee  for  sealing  recognizances  of  the  Staple  was 
fixed  at  ^d.  in  the  £  for  each  recognizance  of  £"100  and  under,  and 
^d.  in  the  £  for  each  recognizance  over  £100. 

t4  Edw.  IV.,  c.  2. 

\  This  John  Coteler  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  his 
day.  He  was  appointed  a  Bailiff  of  the  City  in  1420,  Receiver  in  1422, 
and  Mayor  in  1436,  1442  and  1448.  He  is  referred  to  by  John  Shilling- 
ford  as  his  Lieutenant  {i.e.,  Deputy)  in  his  letters  from  London  during  the 
year  of  his  Mayoralty,  1447-8  (Shillingford  Letters,  VI.,  p.  23,  and  XIV., 
P-  39)^ 
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different  person  every  year.  It  appears  that  prior  to  the 
Tudor  period  it  was  the  practice  to  reappoint  the  Mayor  of 
the  Staple  over  a  number  of  years,  and  while  the  duties  of 
the  office  were  mainly  judicial  and  the  holder  was  required 
to  be  a  man  "  eiaunt  conisaunce  de  la  ley  Marchaunt,"  the 
choice  of  a  Mayor  was  limited,  and  some  degree  of  per- 
manency in  the  office  was  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties.  The  Court  of  the  Staple  seems,  in  Exeter  as 
elsewhere  in  this  country,  to  have  been  absorbed  into  one 
of  the  other  local  Courts — the  Mayor's  Court  or  the  Provost's 
Court — and  as  the  office  of  Mayor  of  the  Staple  was  stripped 
of  its  judicial  functions  and  the  duties  became  merely  formal, 
the  personality  of  the  holder  became  of  less  account  and 
frequent  changes  were  admissible. 

The  history  of  the  Staple  in  Exeter  during  the  reigns  of 
the  first  two  Tudor  kings  reveals  an  interesting  struggle  for 
its  control  between  the  oligarchical  party,  represented  by  the 
City  Chamber,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  City.  The  long 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  these  two  parties  was  ended 
for  the  time  being  by  the  Charter  granted  the  City  by 
Henry  VII  in  July,  1498,  which,  in  securing  to  the  Chamber 
the  right  of  self  election  and  the  general  right  of  appointment 
of  the  officers  of  the  City,  marked  a  signal  victory  for  the 
oligarchical  party.  The  commons  beaten  upon  the  general 
question,  seem  then  to  have  transferred  their  efforts  to  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Staple,  for  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  (1498)  a  Petition  is  presented  by  the  Mayor  to  the 
King's  Council  praying  for  the  annulment  of  the  election  of 
one  John  Bonyfaunt  as  Mayor  of  the  Staple  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  elected  without  the  knowledge  of  the  XXIIII 
contrary  to  the  use  and  laudable  custom  of  the  City  and  on 
certain  personal  grounds.*  Again  the  governing  party  come  off 
victorious,  but  subsequent  references  to  the  strife  in  the  Act 
Books  of  the  Chamber  show  that  the  victory  was  not  quietly 
accepted. 

The  earliest  existing  Act  Book  commences  with  the  year 
1509,  and  the  first  entry  relating  to  the  Staple  is  of  an  Order 
of  the  Chamber  of  the  nth  December,  1511,  from  which  we 
gather  that  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  due 
transference  of  the  Seal  and  the  records  of  the  Staple  from 

*  Leadam,  Select  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Request,  p.  xxiv.  and  p.  3. 
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the  Mayor  of  the  Staple  to  his  successor  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  year  of  office.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

"  The  whiche  agree  that  eu9y  maior  of  the  Staple  after 
his  yere  is  don  at  the  othe  of  the  newe  maior  of  the 
Staple  the  old  maior  shall  bryng  in  the  Seale  and  the  records 
of  the  yere  past  and  the  same  records  to  remayn  in  the 
comon  coffer  upon  payn  of  Xls  to  be  levyed  of  the  olde 
mairs  goods  and  catalls  to  the  use  of  the  cite." 

On  the  10th  March,  15 18,  the  Chamber,  after  reciting 
that  "  the  eleccon  of  the  maier  and  counstables  of  the  Staple 
of  the  Cite  of  Exceter  hath  byn  pryvatly  made  w*oute  the 
more  parte  of  the  maier  and  the  XXIIII  of  the  coen  Counsell 
of  the  seid  Cite  for  the  tyme  beyng  accompted  Staplers  of 
the  seid  Staple  contry  to  the  laudable  custume  and  usage 
of  the  seid  Cite  and  Staple "  and  "  in  derogacon  of  the 
Kyngs  Cote  of  the  Guylde  Halle  of  the  Cite  aforseid  "  make 
an  Order  "  that  the  eleccon  of  the  seid  maier  and  Counstabils 
of  the  seid  Staple  be  hensforth  made  and  hadde  in  the  seid 
Guylde  Halle  the  thursdaye  next  after  the  newe  eleccon  of 
the  Maier  and  Baillifes  of  the  seid  cite,"  "  the  maier  of  the 
said  cite  and  the  most  p9tie  of  the  XXIIII  of  the  coen 
counsell  of  the  same  beyng  p^sent  and  assentyng  and  prevy 
of  the  same  eleccon,"  and  it  is  enacted  that  the  Mayor  and 
Constables  of  the  Staple  shall  each  pay  a  fine  of  6s.  8d. 
upon  any  refusal  "  to  deliv9  the  Seale  of  the  seid  Staple  to 
the  maier  of  the  seid  cite  for  the  tyme  beyng  if  they  be 
resonably  requyred  w*in  VI  dayes  after  ther  patente  expired." 

There  seems  to  have  been  further  difficulty,  however,  for 
on  the  9th  May,  1521,  is  entered  a  remonstrance  that  the 
Mayor  of  the  Staple  had  been  elected  "w*oute  the  assente 
&  concente  of  the  XXIIII "  contrary  to  the  said  Order. 

An  entry  of  the  24th  January,  1528,  records  the  election 
by  the  Chamber  of  a  Clerke  of  the  Staple  to  occupy  the 
office  "from  thensforth  ....  by  hymselffe  or  his 
sufficient  depute  as  long  as  he  shall  welle  and  honestly 
behave  him  in  the  said  office." 

As  a  consequence  of  the  transference  of  the  control  of 
the  Staple  to  the  City  Chamber  the  taking  of  recognizances 
of  the  Staple  and  the  use  of  the  Seal  became  gradually 
replaced  by  the  rival  procedure  under  the  Statute  Merchants. 


H.  Lloyd  Parry. 
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135.  Elizabeth  Stukely  (V.,  par.  109,  p.  177). — This 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Sydenham  (Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  temp.  Charles  I.,  and  first  Master 
of  the  Charterhouse)  by  Mary,  widow  of  Sir  Robert 
Chichester,  k.b.  She  was  thrice  married.  First,  at  Sherwell, 
North  Devon,  12th  Feb.,  164®,  to  Thomas  Stucky,  of 
Affeton,  Esq.,  who  was  knighted  in  1660  and  died  20th 
Sept.,  1663.  Secondly,  to  John  Doddridge,  rector  of  West 
Worlington  (Colonel  Vivian  gives  the  date  of  this  marriage 
as  29th  Oct.,  1677,  but  mentions  no  authority).  Thirdly,  to 
Thomas  Palmer,  as  stated  (see  the  Index  Library,  "  Faculty 
Office  Marriage  Licences,"  under  date  12th  Nov.,  1685). 

By  her  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  Stucky,  she  had 
issue  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  who  are  both  named  in 
their  father's  nuncupative  will,  but  who  died  young :  also 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  at  Barnstaple 
25th  Sept.,  1674,  to  Thomas  Colley,  rector  of  Georgeham 
(of  which  marriage  descendants  are  still  living),  and  another, 
Frances,  married  Anthony  Gregory,  rector  of  Merton  and 
West  Putford,  and  died  13th  Feb.,  i68|  ;  M.  I.  at  West 
Putford. 

Her  second  husband,  John  Doddridge,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Doddridge,  yeoman,  of  Sandford,  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  March,  167J,  aged  16,  graduated 
b.a.  from  New  Inn  Hall  in  1674,  and  became  rector  of 
West  Worlington  3rd  March,  167 J,  holding  the  living 
until  1682,  when  (according  to  the  Walker  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library)  one  William  Shepheard  proved  simony 
against  him  and  obtained  the  Rectory  for  himself.  See 
also  "  Exchequer  Bills  and  Answers,  Devon,  temp.  Charles 
II."  No.  360,  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (The  Attorney 
General  v.  John  Doddridge  and  Robert  Doddridge).  This 
Bill  sets  forth  that  John  Doddridge,  clerk,  late  of  West 
Worlington,  was  outlawed  in  the  City  of  Exon  on  18th 
April,  34  K.  Charles  II.,  at  the  suit  of  Ellis  Pinsent,  and 
thereupon  there  issued  a  writ  of  Capias  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
take  the  body  of  the  said  J.  D.,  and  also  by  the  oaths  of 
good  and  lawful  men  to  enquire  as  to  his  estate,  who  found 
that  he  was  seised  and  possessed  of  the  barton  of  Afton,  in 
the  parish  of  West  Worlington,  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
his  wife  (formerly  Elizabeth  Stucky),  if  he  should  so  long 
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live.  The  Attorney  General  avers  that  J.  D.  had  this  estate 
at  the  time  of  his  outlawry,  and  that  it  is  thereby  forfeited, 
and  that  a  deed  under  which  Robert  Doddridge  lays  claim 
to  the  estate  was  fraudulent  and  without  valuable  considera- 
tion. Robert  Doddridge  answers  that  the  estate  in  question 
was  granted  to  him  by  J.  D.  by  deed  indented  dated  6th 
Feb.,  32  K.  Charles  II.,  in  consideration  of  £100  paid 
down,  and  also  of  R.  D.  binding  himself  in  the  sum  of 
£800  to  pay  J.  D.  ^"400,  "  for  discharging  of  his  debts 
which  he  was  then  subject  unto  as  well  as  by  his  inter- 
marriage with  his  then  and  now  wife,  late  called  Dame 
Elizabeth  Stucky,  as  otherwise,"  the  grant  being  for  a  term 
of  40  years  if  the  said  J.  D.  and  the  said  Elizabeth  should 
live  so  long,  at  the  rent  of  sixpence  a  year  to  be  paid  only 
if  demanded.  R.  D.  declares  that  the  consideration  of  ^"500 
as  above  was  a  full  and  valuable  one,  the  said  J.  D.  "  being 
then  but  a  weake  pson  and  not  likely  to  live  long  and  his 
said  wife  then  neere  about  the  age  of  50  years "  ;  besides 
which  there  is  an  annuity  of  £60  a  year  payable  out  of  the 
estate,  and  arrears  for  several  years,  and  a  decree  of  Chancery 
ordering  payment  of  the  same  :  that  he,  the  said  R.  D.,  has 
been  at  very  great  expenses  of  law  with  regard  to  the 
estate,  and  has  not  so  far  received  £20  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits,  and  that  he  is  not  under  any  private  cove- 
nant to  account  to  J.  D.  for  the  profits  of  the  estate, 
which  if  he  could  enjoy  it  quietly  he  reckons  to  be  worth 
£80  a  year  net.  O.  A.  R.  Murray. 

136.  Some  few  years  ago  there  appeared  a  paragraph 
in  the  Western  Morning  News  that  some  ancient  and  interest- 
ing documents  had  been  discovered  in  an  old  chest  in 
Churston  Ferrers  Church,  Devon,  and  that  the  then  Vicar 
or  Incumbent  handed  them  to  the  Parish  Council. 

Could  any  of  the  readers  of  Devon  Notes  &>  Queries  state 
whether  these  papers  have  been  published,  at  the  time  it 
was  stated  they  would  prove  of  much  interest  locally  and 
to  Devonshire  generally.  E.M.G. 

137.  "Holmes"  Pedigree  (V.,  par.  58,  p.  80). — From 
Shute  Registers : — 

1637.    Thomas  Holmes  and  Mary  Vye,  both  of  Coliton, 
married  August  12th.  A.J.P.S. 
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138.  Achievement  of  the  Bakers'  Company. — By  the 
kindness  of  J.  E.  Ritchard,  Esq.,  f.s.a.,  I  have  been  shown 
a  full-size  photograph  of  an  embossed  silver-gilt  badge  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  which  ought  to  be  particularly 
interesting  to  Devonians,  as  I  suppose  it  is  connected  with 
Exeter,  and  I  should  think  scarce.  There  being  many 
queries  arising  from  it,  makes  it  a  fitting  subject  for  Devon 
Notes  and  Queries.  It  is  practically  the  Achievement  of  the 
Bakers'  Company  of  Exeter,  and  as  the  enamelled  tinctures 
are  still  in  almost  perfect  condition,  I  will  give  the  blazon, 
etc.,  of  it  first,  especially  as  it  differs  from  Izacke's  shield 
and  blazon,  p.  59,  as  well  as  the  Armories,  who  give  the 
field  Gules  and  a  chief  barry  wavy  of  four  argent  and 
azure,  which  in  the  present  case  it  is  not ;  this  is  the  only 
point  to  my  mind  that  would  suggest  its  belonging  to  a 
Company  of  Bakers  in  another  city. 

'  Per  chief  (as  the  lower  barrulet  is  the  party  line)  sable 
and  gules  ;  in  base,  a  pair  of  balances  between  three  garbs 
2  and  1  or,  in  chief  two  barrulets  wavy  and  a  hand  ?  of 
the  last  (may  be  argent)  holding  the  balances  by  the  handle 
of  the  beam,  issuing  from  clouds  proper.'  The  clouds  are 
enamelled  white  with  a  bluish  black  grey  shading ;  the  hand, 
barrulets,  and  charges  are  burnished  gilt,  so  some  of  them 
might  be  of  the  other  metal  argent,  though  one  naturally 
takes  them  to  be  or ;  but  it  is  hard  to  blazon  the  hand 
altogether  metal,  unless  the  clouds  cover  the  lower  barrulet 
entirely,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  do ;  so  perhaps  the 
hand  is  proper. 

Crest :  On  esquire's  helmet,  possibly  H.  Y.'s  own,  on  a 
wreath,  ?  or  and  gules  (and  here  is  the  only  defect  in  the 
design,  as  the  wreath  extends  beyond  the  helmet,  whereas 
a  wreath  is  the  moulding  round  the  crest  on  the  top  of 
the  helmet),  issuing  out  of  clouds  two  arms  embowed 
holding  in  both  hands  a  chaplet,  said  to  be  of  wheat,  all 
proper. 

Supporters  :  Two  bucks  (not  tinctured)  proper,  attired  or, 
each  gorged  with  a  chaplet  of  the  last.  Motto :  "  Prayes  God 
for  all" — plainly  showing  that  the  hand  issuing  from  the 
clouds  is  intended  for  God's  Providence  ;  whilst  below  the 
bucks  and  joined  to  the  motto  plate  are  two  large  Roman 
capital  letters  H  Y,  one  on  each  side  of  the  escutcheon. 
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What  was  its  use  ?  There  are  no  fastenings  at  the  back, 
and  the  only  way  of  attaching  it  would  seem  to  be  by  a 
ribbon  passed  through  the  crest  chaplet,  which  lends  itself 
well  either  for  such  a  purpose  or  for  hanging  on  a  nail. 

What  is  its  date  ?  There  is  no  date  on  it,  perhaps  the 
mantling  might  say  17th  century,  but  that  is  a  wide  and 
rough  guess  ;  perhaps  late  16th  century.  Who  is  H.  Y.  ? 
Evidently  the  initials  of  some  Master-Baker.  Is  there  still 
a  list  of  Masters  or  Members  of  this  Company  on  record  ? 
There  are  five  or  six  old  Devonshire  families  whose  names 
begin  with  Y ;  identifying  the  person  would  prove  also 
the  date. 

Izacke  says  the  Company  was  incorporated  in  1482,  which 
grant  was  renewed  in  1554  ;  so  unfortunately  this  means  a 
long  period  of  research  ;  and  if  these  ?  badges  were  initialled 
with  each  Master  only,  there  ought  to  be  a  great  number 
in  existence,  though  I  cannot  hear  of  any  more. 

The  London  authorities  seem  to  think  that  it  belongs  to 
their  Company,  and  that  it  was  the  Bargemaster's  Badge; 
but  it  is  not  the  London  Company's  Coat.  Did  Exeter 
ever  have  a_Bargemaster  ?     S^t  b.  ^4- M  [/ -    F.  Were. 

139.  Torre  Abbey.-^— In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  Mr. 
Cann-Hughes,  I  do  not  think  Col.  Appleton  has  published 
anything  respecting  Torre  Abbey  since  the  1874  notes,  but 
in  1906-7  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Watkin  made  a  systematic  and 
complete  survey  of  the  Abbey  and  grounds,  and  published 
the  result  in  a  8vo  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  entitled  A  Short 
Description  of  Torre  Abbey,  Torquay,  Devonshire,  with  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Ground  Plan.  The  pamphlet  contains  17  photo- 
graphic illustrations  and  a  plan  showing  the  original 
foundations.  It  probably  contains  all  the  information 
procurable,  and  nothing  better  or  more  authentic  may  be 
expected.  The  pamphlet  does  not  bear  any  publisher's 
name,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  had  of  the  local  booksellers. 
Mr.  Watkin  resides  at  Hummersknott,  Chelston,  Torquay. 

A.  J.  Davy. 

140.  Assumed  Names. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  how  it  was  that  Nicholas  Hall,  of  Bridford,  Treasurer 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  said  to  have  had  the  surname  of 
Towe,  and  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Hall  with  the 
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arms  ?  Also  what  was  the  name  of  Emmanuel  Hall's 
second  son  ?  Nicholas  (the  Treasurer)  was  the  eldest  and 
Thomas  the  third  son,  as   stated  on  his  mural  tablet  in 


141.  Assumed  Names  (V.,  par.  92,  p.  149). — Referring  to 
the  query  by  "  B.R."  as  to  assumed  names,  I  enclose  copies  of 
a  number  of  entries  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Marldon 
relating  to  my  family.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  duplicate 
names  are  not  always  given  in  the  same  order. 

Baptisms. 

161 7.    Otho,  ye  son  of  Thomas  Jane  als.  Bartlet. 
1 619.    Henry,  ye  son  of  Thomas  Jane  als.  Bartlet. 
1624.    Otho,  ye  son  of  William  Bartlet  als.  Jane. 
Marriage. 

1607.  William  Jane  alitur  Bartlett  and  Alice  Chappel. 

Burials. 

1608.  Julian  Jane  als.  Bartlet. 

1617.    Elizabeth,  ye  daughter  of  Thomas  Jane  als.  Bartlet. 

1623.  Nicholas  Bartlett  als.  Jane. 

1624.  Otho,  ye  son  of  Thomas  Bartlett  als.  Jane. 


142.  Twitchen  (V.,  par.  103,  p.  174). — I  think  Mr. 
Chanter  will  find  that  twitchen  is  land  covered  with  rough 
herbage,  such  as  twitch  grass  renders  a  field  when  it  gets 
the  mastery;  therefore  Wintwitchen  would  be  land  covered 
with  whin  or  gorse,  Hen-twitchen  probably  with  henbane, 
and  Rose-twitchen  speaks  for  itself.  F.  Were. 

143.  The  Place-name  Twitchen  (V.,  par.  103,  p.  174). — 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Devon  Twitchen  or  Titching 
or  Tutching,  as  variably  spelt,  are  one  and  the  same  in  origin 
as  the  Twicken(ham),  Ticken(hall),  Touchen,  &c,  of  other 
parts  of  England — and  even  of  the  Towsing(ton)  near  Exeter. 
The  differences  in  form  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the  varied 
use  of  the  hard  and  soft  c  and  of  the  vowel  sounds  peculiar 
to  different  localities. 

I  should  prefer  by  far  Dr.  Longstaffe's  derivation  to  that 
of  Mr.  Chanter.  When  an  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  is  fairly 
deducible  it  is  generally  the  most  probable  one.  Here  I 
should  say  it  is  the  words  twi,  tuig,  or  twig  (two),  and  emu 
(a  cleft,  chine,  or  narrow  valley).    Combined  they  would 
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mean  the  two  chines  or  two  valleys;  and  the  word  would 
reasonably  be  applied  to  the  point  or  fork  at  which  the  two 
would  meet,  and  from  which  both  would  be  seen.  The  ton 
or  habitation  first  formed  in  its  neighbourhood  would  then 
appropriate  the  name  in  the  way  we  constantly  find  farms, 
villages,  towns,  and  parishes  called  after  prominent  natural 
features  hard  by,  such  as  rivers,  brooks,  fords,  hills,  dales, 
cliffs,  downs,  etc. 

This  derivation  may  be  taken  as  tolerably  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Touchen  End  in  Berks  is  described  in 
Feudal  Aids  of  the  14th  century  as  Twechene ;  the  addi- 
tional End  seeming  further  to  substantiate  the  theory.  Also 
in  Kemble's  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  the  Derby  Tickenhall  is 
Ticenheal ;  Titchfield  in  Hants  is  Ticcenesfield ;  Twicken- 
ham is  Tuicanham ;  while  in  Fetidal  Aids,  in  A.D.  1303, 
Towsington  is  Toucenyneston,  which  all  show  pretty  well 
one  and  the  same  origin. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  seriously  consider  Professor  Leo's 
derivation  of  "  Twickenham,  from  twiccian,  to  pinch " ;  nor 
Mr.  Pulman's  "  Twitching,  from  the  Twicgingas."  I  think 
we  can  do  better. 

But  Kemble's  immense  experience  of  Anglo-Saxon  charter 
boundaries  and  their  elucidation  must  be  put  in  evidence. 
From  these  he  considers  that  Twycene  stands  for  the  angle 
or  point  at  which  two  roads  diverge  or  meet. 

This  seems  to  be  how  he  finds  the  name  applied. 
Possibly  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  meeting  point  of 
two  chines  to  the  meeting  of  the  two  roads  or  two  streams 
passing  through  the  chines ;  then  to  the  meeting  point  of 
two  streams  or  two  roads  which  do  not  pass  through  chines  ; 
and  once  more  to  fields  or  habitations  near  these  Twitchens. 
Last  of  all,  it  may  be,  in  some  particular  place,  not  an  ancient 
name  at  all,  but  a  recently  applied  one  of  fancy. 

Geo.  T.  Llewellin. 

144.  The  Derivation  of  Twitchen  (V.,  par.  103, 
p.  174). — Dr.  Longstaff's  suggested  derivation  of  the  above 
name  (Twi-chenes)  is  obviously  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Chanter  (Twi-wysg  or  Twi-ish).  Its  superiority  consists 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  phono- 
logical change  governing  the  development  of  the  English 
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language  in  that  it  gives  the  modern  form  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced. Neither  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  the 
alternative  derivation  ;  for  in  Twi-wysg  or  Twi-ish  there  is 
nothing  that  can  give  the  tck  sound  or  final  n  in  Twitchen, 
which  are  component  parts  of  its  pronounced  form,  irres- 
pective of  the  spelling.  O.  Waterhouse,  m.a. 

145.  Twitchen  (V.,  par.  103,  p.  174). — A  knowledge 
of  the  local  features  of  the  places  into  whose  name  the 
element  "  Twitchen  "  enters  would  serve  to  test  the  applica- 
bility of  either  of  the  derivations  suggested  in  Mr.  Chanter's 
note — "  Twi-chenes  "  (two  valleys),  "  Twy-wysg  "  (between 
two  streams),  or  of  the  two  that  I  venture  to  submit. 

In  Hall's  A.-S.  Diet.  I  find  the  word — not  unlike  in 
appearance  the  one  under  discussion — "  Twicene,  cine,  wf. 
junction  of  roads";  or,  as  Toller's  Boswortli's  A.-S.  Diet. 
has  it — "Twicen-e,  Twicene,  an,  f.,  a  place  where  two 
roads  meet";  while  Wright's  Vocab.  gives — "Twicen  = 
ambitus"  [ambio  to  go  round  or  about,  to  surround,  encom- 
pass, etc.)  It  might,  therefore,  perhaps  denote  a  situation 
either  in  a  fork  between  two  roads,  or  in  the  loop  of  a 
road  that  doubled  back  upon  itself. 

Again,  Mr.  Chanter's  observation  that  "  various  woods " 
are  called  Twitchen,  leads  me  to  question  whether  this  name 
might  not  be  dissected  into  T  (abbreviated  definite  article) 
wiche  (a  kind  of  tree)  and  n  (an  inflectional  ending). 

Wright's  English  Dialect  Diet,  yields — Witch-elm,  ulmus 
montana,  called  Switch  elm  in  Yorks. ,  and  Witch  hazel, 
synonymous  with  (i)  Witch  elm,  (ii)  Mountain  ash,  pyrus 
ancuparia  (other  names  for  which  are  Quicken-tree,  Quick 
beam,  Witch  beam,  Wickin,  Wickun,  and  Witch-wicken). 
The  Witch-hazel  is  called  Witches'  hazel  in  Scotland — and 
so  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott — and  Witch-halse  in  Somerset 
and  Devon.  Then  we  get  Witch-bracken  (Scot.)  and  WTitch 
wood — the  wood  of  the  same  trees  and  of  the  Elder,  Sambucus 
nigra,  and  the  Spindle-tree,  Euonymus  Europaeus. 

I  have  come  upon  the  same  word  apart  from  compounds 
in  the  S.  Tawton  Ch.  Wardens'  Accounts  of  1556,  thus  : — 
".  .  .  for  fyllyng  of  the  wyeche"  an  item  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  further  ones,  for  squaryng  of 

the  elme,"    .    .    .    "for  chippes  from    the   elme,"  and 
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.  .  .  "  for  sayeng  of  bordes  " ;  and  to  go  back  to  A.-S. 
times,  Hall  gives  "  Wice,  m,  =  wych-elm,  rowan  tree,  hazel  "  ; 
Toller's  Bos-worth? s  has  "  Wice  and  Wic?-es,  m  =  a  wich-elm  ; 
and  cites  Prompt  Parv.  (526)  for  "  Wyche,  tre,  ulna  "  ;  while 
Wright's  Vocab.  yields  (i,  col.  285)  "  Virecta  =  wice"  (269) 
"  Cariscus  =  wice,"  (362)  "  cwicbeam  =  wice." 

As  to  the  ending  n,  I  may  further  note  from  Wright 
that  "  Witchen,"  also  written  "  Wychen,"  is  the  name  for 
the  mountain  ash,  in  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Worcestershire. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  word  wich,  thus  con- 
nected with  trees,  is  synonymous  with  witch — A.-S.  wicce, 
fern,  of  wicca,  a  wizard  ;  and  that  it  is  allusive  to  the  use 
of  the  branches  by  way  of  witches'  wands,  or  divining  rods  ; 
but  inter-comparison  of  such  words  as  twist,  twine  (both 
from  A.-S.  twi,  double),  twitch,  twick  or  tweak  (A.-S. 
?  twiccan),  twig,  withy,  withe,  twick-bine  or  twick-band  (the 
mountain  ash),  switchel  (a  long,  flexible  hedge-twig,  Lan- 
cashire)>  twitchel  (a  hazel  rod  bent  back  on  itself  to  form 
a  loop),  twitchel  (a  narrow  passage  or  footpath  between 
hedges),  twitten  (a  narrow  alley,  Sussex),  twitch  (a  short, 
steep  bend  in  the  road,  Yorks.,  Lanes.),  and  the  afore- 
mentioned twicene,  led  me  to  the  independent  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  correlation  of  sense,  as  well  as  of  sound, 
between  all  these,  and  that  the  word  wich  probably  dis- 
tinguished trees  or  shrubs  whose  branches  or  shoots  were 
pliant  enough  to  be  bent  and  twisted  into  wicker  work, 
hurdles,  faggot-bines,  etc. 

Having  since  obtained  access  to  Dr.  Walter  Skeat's 
Etymological  Diet.,  I  have  found  this  idea  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  the  statement  under  Witch-elm,  Wych-elm  ; 
— ".  .  .  the  sense  is  drooping  or  bending,  and  it  is 
derived  from  A.-S.  wic-en  pp.  of  wican  to  bend,  see  Wicker. 
The  t  is  quite  superfluous,  and  due  to  confusion  with  the 
word  witch  [A.-S.  wicca  .  .  .  etc.]  Some  varieties  of 
the  wych-elm  have  the  branches  quite  pendulous,  like  the 
weeping  willow."  Then,  under  Withy,  is  the  remark  that 
"  from  the  Root  Wi  to  twine,  to  plait,  we  have  .  .  . 
wi-cker,  wy-ch  elm,  etc." 

The  scarlet-berried  Mountain  Ash — or  "  Twick  bine,"  as 
it  is  locally  called,  abounds  in  the  parts  of  North  Devon 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Is  the  element  "  Twick  "  in 
the  latter  name,  I  wonder,  derived,  like  Tweak  and  Twitch, 
from  a  (supposed,  but  "  unauthorised  ")  A.-S.  verb  "  twiccan," 
or  is  the  truer  form  "Quick"  (see  "  cwicbeam "  ante)  from 
A.-S.  cwic  ?  It  may  be  noted  that  t  and  c,  in  some  of  the 
early  hands,  are  identical ;  and  that  Qu  seems  anciently  to 
have  represented  a  more  recent  t ;  thus  I  have  seen  Tiverton 
written  in  early  Pipe  Rolls  "  Quiverton,"  and  "  Quenvke  " 
(1209)  has  been  identified  with  Teignweek  [Trans.  Dev. 
Assn.,  xxviii.,  p.  465] ,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
scribal  variations  extended  to  the  pronunciation. 

Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

146.  Cardinal  Robert  Pullein. — Freeman  (Norman 
Conquest,  vol.  V.,  pp.  319  and  363)  twice  speaks  of  Cardinal 
Robert  Pullein  as  "  the  Breton."  What  authority  has  he  for 
doing  so  ?  Was  William  de  Pollei  (vide  Devonshire  Domesday), 
who  was  presumably  the  originator  of  the  Pullein  family  in 
Devonshire,  a  member  of  the  Breton  family  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon  ? 

Lysons,  quoting  from  Domesday,  gives  a  list  of  the  manors 
held  by  William  de  Pollei,  with  their  present-day  names,  as 
far  as  he  was  able  to  do  so.  Among  those  which  he  has 
not  identified  are  Blacagraua,  Pidalige,  and  Olfaldeshodes. 
These  are,  it  is  suggested,  Blackgrove,  Pidley,  and  Wool- 
fardisworthy,  all  in  the  hundred  of  Witheridge,  in  which  the 
Pullein  family  held  lands  up  to  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  where  descendants  of  the  family  are  still  living. 

As  a  connecting  link  between  Cardinal  Robert  Pullein 
and  the  descendants  of  William  de  Pollei,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  his  beads  and  crucifix  were,  about  1800,  in  the 
possession  of  Robert  Pullen,  of  Thorverton  (great-uncle  of  the 
late  Henry  Pullen,  of  Witheridge,  1798- 1885),  but  unfortunately 
all  trace  of  them  has  now  been  lost.         W.  H.  Bennett. 

147.  Prince  Family  (V.,  par.  124,  p.  220). — Mr.  Murray 
has  done  good  service  in  drawing  attention  to  the  Prince 
family  pedigree,  since  it  clearly  is  not  ripe  for  chart  form. 
This  I  found  only  a  few  weeks  ago  on  reading  the  epitaph, 
in  Som.  and  Dor.  N.  and  Q.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  83,  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Gough  and  wife  of  Leonard  Prince, 
Pastor  of  Ilfracombe  Church,  where  the  monument  is,  who 
died  25th  of  July,  1657,  set.  37.    I  sent  a  note  to  the  Editors 
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upon  the  heraldry  and  descent,  which  is  published  on  p.  213 
of  the  same  volume. 

Concerning  the  heraldry,  I  showed  that  the  arms  on  the 
monument  in  Ilfracombe  Church  were  a  strong  variation 
from  those  in  the  Shropshire  Visitation,  and  the  pedigree  given 
there  contains  no  Bernard  or  Leonard,  although  John,  the 
author,  on  p.  313,  says  'that  his  uncle  Leonard,  my  father's 
youngest  brother,  was  descended  from  a  knightly  family  in 
Shropshire.'  Only  two  knights  are  mentioned  in  the  Visita- 
tion, one  was  knighted  in  161 1,  the  other,  his  brother,  in 
1632,  contemporary,  I  should  think,  with  the  author's  father 
or  grandfather ;  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  Devon 
branch  sprung  from  an  ancestor  previous  to  the  family 
becoming  knightly,  so  I  suggested  that  possibly  Sir  Richard's 
grandfather  John,  who  married  Alice  Bradley,  might  have 
had  other  sons  beside  his  son  Richard,  the  only  one  men- 
tioned. As  the  family  lived  at  the  Abbey  gate,  possibly 
some  Shrewsbury  correspondent  could  be  found  who,  by 
examining  the  local  records,  would  be  able  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  pedigree. 

In  the  Worthies,  p.  314,  is  the  epitaph  of  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Leonard  and  Mary  his  wife,  which  is  in  Instow 
Church  chancel;  this  states  that  Rebecca  died  25th  of 
February,  1685,  aged  9,  and  is  evidence  that  Leonard 
(unless  there  were  two  Leonards)  married  again  ;  therefore 
I  would  ask,  is  Mary's  family  known  ? 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  correction,  but  the  following 
may  assist  the  searcher  in  bringing  out  a  correct  pedigree 
of  the  Devon  branch  of  the  family  : — 

Bernard  Prince,  of  Nower,  married  

His  sons,  George,  John  (ob.  1624)  married  Mary  Gosse ; 
his  daughters,  Joan,  Margaret,  and  Ellinor. 

John's  sons :  John  living  1650  (?  ob.  1688-9)  married 
Elizabeth  .  .  . ;  William  (?  ob.  young) ;  Bernard  married 
'Mary  allied  to  the  Crocker  family'  (Worthies,  Ref.  x)  ; 
?  Philip ;  and  Leonard,  the  youngest,  apparently  married 
first  Elizabeth  Gough  and  secondly  Mary  .  .  . ;  and 
daughters  Joan  (?  Aning)  and  Mary  (?  Hore). 

John,  living  1650,  had  sons,  John,  Robert,  and  Joseph; 
and  daughters,  Joan  Chase,  Elizabeth  Rockett,  Sarah  Miller, 
and  two  spinsters,  Grace  and  Mary. 
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Bernard  had  John,  the  author,  b.  1643,  and  perhaps  the 
?  Philip  above. 

Leonard  (ob.  May  17th,  1695,  set.  73)  had  by  first 
marriage  the  Rev.  William,  parson  of  Clovelly,  1699 
(Worthies,  p.  188) ;  and  by  second  marriage  Rebecca  of  the 
monument ;  query  any  others.  F.  Were. 

148.  Silk  Culture  in  Devon  (V.,  par.  86,  p.  145). — 
The  following  entries  taken  from  the  Parish  Registers  of 
Colyton  may  be  of  some  interest,  as  they  show  this  industry 
was  carried  on  in  the  parish  : — 

1626.    Hester,  da.  John  Turner,  silkweaver,  bapt.  xxvi  Aprill. 
1628.    William,  son  John   Turner,   silkweaver,  bapt.  vii 
September. 

1628.  Elene,   da.   John   Turner,    silkweaver,   buried  xv 
August. 

1629.  Marie,   da.   John   Turner,   silkweaver,  buried  xiii 
October. 

1646.    John  Turner,   the   younger,  silkweaver,  buried  xi 
August.  A.J.P.S. 

149.  Old  Dartmouth  Notes  (V.,  par.  102,  p.  171). — 
Two  of  the  Dartmouth  Ordinances  "  allowed  19th  March, 
1686,"  sent  to  D.  N.  &>  Q.  by  Edward  Windeatt,  Esq.,  are 
as  follows  : — 

15. — Fine  of  3s.  4d.  on  butchers  exposing  meat  for  sale 
on  Saturdays  after  10  in  the  afternoon. 

28. — Item.  It  is  ordained  and  established  that  if  any 
person  shall  kill  or  procure  to  be  killed,  any  Bull  without 
beatinge  the  same  at  the  Bull  post  or  ring,  on  the  day 
next  before  the  killing  thereof,  Fine  3s.  4d. 

In  Ordinance  15,  I  presume  the  words  "10  in  the  after- 
noon "  means  "  10  in  the  evening  or  night."  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Ordinance  28  ?         Richard  Webber,  Junr. 

In  the  Ordinance  15,  10  in  the  afternoon  means  10  at  night. 

Ordinance  28  refers  to  baiting  bulls  with  dogs  which 
was  prevalent  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century;  it  was  not  until  1835  it  was  totally  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  excuse  was  that  the  flesh  of  a 
bull  was  naturally  tough  and  unsuited  for  food,  and  that 
the  baiting  made  his  flesh  tender  and  more  digestible. 

Edward  Windeatt. 


Fig".  1 8. 
City  Seal,  A  D.  1531. 


Fig-.  19. 
Mayor's  Seal,  A.D.  1604. 


Fig.  21. 
Sheriff's  Seal. 


Fig.  22. 
Mayor's  Seal.    Present  day, 
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150.  The  Exeter  Civic  Seals. — Part  III. — Seal  of 
the  Customs. — In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March, 
1802  (vol.  lxxii,  p.  209)  is  described  an  ancient  seal  which 
was  being  used  at  that  time  by  the  Rector  of  Bredon  in 
Worcestershire  as  the  seal  of  his  office.  The  seal,  which 
is  figured  in  the  Magazine,  bears  for  device,  "  On  a  helmet 
upon  a  chapeau  doubled,  ermine,  a  lion  passant  guardant 
crowned  and  gorged  with  a  collar  of  France,"  and  for  legend, 

SIGILLUM    +    COKETTI    -j-    IN    +    PORTU    +  EXONIE. 

The  device  represents  the  seal  and  crest  of  John  Holland, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  restored  to  that  title  in  a.d.  1443. 

The  legend  indicates  that  this  seal  was  the  seal  of  the 
Exeter  Custom  House  or  office  where  goods  to  be  exported 
were  entered  and  paid  their  custom.  The  term  "  cocket " 
was  applied  both  to  the  sealed  certificate  delivered  to  the 
merchants  as  a  warrant  that  their  goods  were  customed  and 
also  to  the  office  at  which  the  goods  were  entered. 

"  How  this  seal  became  the  seal  of  office  to  the  Rector 
of  Bredon,  co.  Worcester,  .  .  .  who  exercises  exempt 
jurisdiction  over  his  church  and  parish  and  three  chapels, 
and  has  probate  of  wills  and  committing  of  administrations 
within  that  district  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
some  rector  who  first  claimed  or  exercised  these  privileges 
.  .  .  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  have  a  seal  made  on 
purpose,  availed  himself  of  the  first  which  by  chance  fell 
into  his  hands."* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  this  seal,  but  without  success. 

Common  Seal  of  the  City,  A.D.  1531. — The  matrix 
of  this  sea),  which  is  made  of  bronze,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation.  It  is  circular,  one  and  three-sixteenths 
inches  in  diameter  and  shews  a  shield  charged  with  the 
letter  X  (for  Exeter)  and  with  the  date  1531  above  (see 
Fig.    18).     The   legend   reads:  sigillum.  civitatis. 

exsonie.,  the  letter  N  in  Exsonie  being  reversed.  There 
is  nothing  distinctive  about  this  seal,  and  I-  have  not  been 
able  to  find  an  impression  of  it  upon  any  document  nor 
any  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made. 


*  From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lxxii,  p.  210. 
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Mayor's  Seal. — Following  upon  the  ratification  of  the 
City  arms  in  1564  a  seal  appears  to  have  been  devised  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  Mayor,  bearing  the  City  arms  for 
its  design. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  when  such  a  seal 
first  came  into  use,  but  it  can  be  traced  back  to  1604,  f°r 
there  existsf  a  matrix  in  silver  of  a  seal  shewing  the  City 
arms  with  helm  crest  and  mantling  (Fig.  No.  19),  and 
upon  the  handle  the  words  "  Nicholas  Spicer,  Maior,  1604." 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first  Mayor's  Seal  to  be 
cast.  Nicholas  Spicer  was  appointed  Mayor  in  Michaelmas, 
1603,  and  the  fact  that  this  seal  was  not  made  till  1604 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  no  such  seal  provided  for 
him  at  the  commencement  of  his  year  of  mayoralty.  The 
close  similarity  between  the  arms  of  the  Spicer  family  and 
the  City  arms  and  the  inscription  on  the  handle  of  the  seal 
are  further  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  idea  of  having  a 
Mayor's  Seal  with  the  City  arms  for  its  device  originated 
with  Nicholas  Spicer. 

The  similarity  between  the  Spicer  arms  and  the  City 
arms  is  somewhat  curious,  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  its 
explanation. 

Upon  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Guildhall  appears  the 
inscription,  John  Spicer,  Mayor,  1353,  and  below  it  the  arms 
of  the  Spicer  family — a  shield  divided  per  pale  gules  and 
sable,  three  castles  in  bend,  or,  cottised  within  a  bordure, 
engrailed  ermine.  The  division  of  the  shield  per  pale  gules 
and  sable  and  the  castle,  or,  an  exact  representation  of  the 
triple-towered  castle,  or,  on  the  City  arms,  shew  that  the 
Spicer  arms  were  derived  from  the  City  arms  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  use  of  arms  by  the  City 
prior  to  their  ratification  in  1564,  and  the  early  date  associated 
with  the  Spicer  arms  on  the  Guildhall  panelling  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  they  were  prior  in  date  to  the  City  arms 
and  suggested  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Spicer 
arms  were  first  granted  to  Nicholas  Spicer  in  1594,  and  when 
the  family  were  honoured  by  having  their  arms  emblazoned 
on  the  panelling  in  the  Guildhall,  the  name  of  John  Spicer 
was  associated  with  it,  not  as  one  who  had  borne  the  arms, 


f  In  the  possession  of  City  Councillor  Henry  Campion. 
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but  as  the  first  member  of  the  family  who  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  Mayor  of  the  City. 

An  impression  of  the  Mayor's  Seal  occurs  upon  two  deeds 
(Nos.  1722  and  1723)  of  the  year  1613.  It  has  precisely  the 
same  design  as  the  seal  used  by  Nicholas  Spicer  and  is 
approximately  the  same  size,  but  it  differs  in  form,  being 
oval  instead  of  circular. 

Each  of  the  deeds  of  1613  is  sealed  by  the  Mayor  (William 
Newcombe),  the  Recorder,  and  the  eight  Aldermen.  The 
Mayor  seals  with  the  Mayor's  Seal  and  each  of  the  others 
with  his  private  seal. 

The  documents  relate  to  one  of  those  interesting  com- 
mercial ventures  undertaken  in  the  name  of  patriotism  which 
were  so  common  a  feature  of  the  Tudor  and  early  Jacobean 
days.  The  earlier  document  dated  the  24th  May,  1613, 
recites  that  Letters  Patents  had  been  issued  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  conferring 
authority  upon  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  to 
accomplish  all  such  things  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
"  suppressinge  and  takinge  of  pyrates  and  sea-faringe 
Theeves,"  and  that,  for  the  better  encouragement  and  inciting 
to  His  Majesty's  service,  authority  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  said  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  to  take  into  their 
custody  and  possession  all  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to 
any  pirates  which  they  might  seize  upon  the  seas  and  keep 
and  enjoy  the  same  without  any  account  to  be  made.  It 
further  recites  that  the  said  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen 
"  intendinge  only  the  suppressinge  and  takinge  of  Leawd 
grades  and  wicked  Pyrats  and  of  their  shipps  and  the  just 
defence  and  protection  of  Marchants  and  others,"  had  retained 
and  with  great  cost  and  charges  had  freighted  a  ship  called 
the  Hopewell,  of  Dartmouth,  of  the  burden  of  fourscore  tons, 
and  did  intend  forthwith  to  apparel  and  equip  her  in  warlike 
manner.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  then  appoint  a  Captain,  a  Lieu- 
tenant, and  a  Master  for  the  ship,  and  grant  to  thirteen 
merchants  there  named,  of  whom  seven  are  described  as  of 
Exeter,  two  of  Totnes,  two  of  Taunton,  and  two  of  Lyme 
Regis,  full  power  and  authority  in  His  Majesty's  name  "  to 
presse  such  men  and  boyes  for  offycers,  Soldiers,  Marryners 
and  Saylers  to  serve  in  the  same  Shipp  ...  for  such  wadges 
as  by  His  Majestie  is  usually  allowed  and  geven  in  cases  of 
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such  like  Service,"  and  also  to  take  up  "  Ordynances  powder 
shott  ancors  Cabells  Masts  Corde  ropes  victualls  laborers 
and  other  thinges  nedefull,"  provided  they  pay  ready  money 
for  the  same.  For  their  better  encouragement  "  to  fight 
with  such  Pyrats  and  Pyraticall  Shipps  "  the  Captain,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Master  and  their  Company  are  promised  one- 
third  of  all  the  money  and  other  booty  that  they  might 
lawfully  take  to  be  divided  among  them  according  to  such 
portions  as  they  shall  agree. 

The  second  document,  dated  the  2nd  July  in  the  same 
year,  is  a  similar  commission  in  respect  of  a  ship  of  100 
tons  called  the  Amitie,  of  Plymouth.  The  persons  that  were 
appointed  Captain,  Lieutenant  and  Master  of  the  Hopewell 
are  appointed  to  the  same  offices  in  this  ship,  and  the 
management  of  the  enterprise  is  entrusted  to  them  and  the 
same  syndicate  of  merchants  as  before  except  as  to  the 
person  of  one  of  the  Totnes  merchants  and  the  omission 
of  the  two  Taunton  members. 

The  Mayor's  Seal  now  in  use  (Fig.  22)  bears  the  City 
arms  with  the  addition  of  the  City  motto  and  representa- 
tions of  the  following  articles  of  the  City  regalia — the 
Cap  of  Maintenance,  the  Sword  of  State  and  one  of  the 
Maces. 

The  addition  of  the  motto  may  be  appropriate  but  the 
other  additions  detract  considerably  from  the  merit  of  the 
seal. 

The  matrix  is  of  silver  and  is  kept  in  the  custody  of  the 
Mayor  for  the  time  being. 

Common  Seal  of  the  City,  A.D.  1672. — Figure  20 
represents  an  impression  taken  from  a  fine  silver  matrix  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 

It  represents  the  arms  of  the  City  with  the  City  motto 
Semper  Fidelis  and  the  legend :  v  sigillum  :  civitatis  : 
exon  :  1672.  The  motto  is  reputed  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  City  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  reference  to  the  many 
distinguished  services  rendered  by  the  citizens  to  the  Tudor 
Sovereigns. 

This  seal  is  very  fine  both  in  design  and  workmanship? 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Common  Seal  of  153 1,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  an  impression  of  it  upon  any  document  or  any 
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information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made. 

William  Harvey,  Roi  Clarenceux,  upon  his  visitation  of 
Devon  in  1564,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  City  arms  and 
added  the  crest  and  supporters  as  shewn  on  the  seal. 
The  original  charter  signed  by  William  Harvey  is  still  pre- 
served among  the  City  Muniments.  As  the  arms  were  merely 
ratified  and  confirmed  they  must  have  existed  in  some  form 
before  the  year  1564. 

The  addition  of  a  crest  to  the  arms  of  a  city  overlooks 
entirely  the  original  significance  of  such  an  heraldic  emblem, 
which  is  inapplicable  except  to  a  warrior,  the  crest  being 
essentially  the  ornament  surmounting  a  helm.  The  earliest 
instance  of  a  crest  used  by  a  municipality  is  on  a  seal  of 
the  City  of  London  made  in  1539.  With  this  exception  no 
city  or  town  appears  to  have  used  a  crest  or  supporters 
proper  prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  adoption  of 
arms,  however,  came  much  earlier,  and  these  were  commonly 
formed  by  placing  on  a  shield  the  device  of  the  Common 
Seal.  It  is  the  natural  assumption  that  such  was  the  case 
in  Exeter,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  any  Common 
Seal  except  what  has  been  described  above.  Evidence  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Exeter  arms  seems,  therefore,  to  be  incom- 
plete at  present.  With  the  knowledge  at  hand,  one  is  driven 
to  assume  that  the  triple-towered  castle  was  suggested  by  the 
towers  in  the  Common  Seal  (Fig.  1),  and  derived  its  form 
from  the  towers  represented  upon  the  Seal  of  the  Mayor  of 
the  Staple  (Fig.  17.) 

In  the  Visitation  of  Devon  in  1620  the  arms,  supporters 
and  crest  are  described  with  the  remark,  "  This  is  the 
common  seale  of  the  Citty  of  Exeter.  These  are  the  armes 
and  the  common  seale  of  the  Cittye  of  Exeter  .  .  ." 
Here  again  one  is  set  upon  conjecture.  The  only  seal 
representing  the  City  arms  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge as  existing  in  1620  was  the  Mayor's  Seal.  Was  this 
seal  regarded,  mistakenly,  as  the  Common  Seal  of  the  City, 
or  was  the  Common  Seal  of  1672  a  reproduction  (perhaps 
with  the  motto  added)  of  a  similar  seal  of  which  we  have 
now  no  trace  ?  Neither  surmise  seems  satisfactory,  and  the 
true  explanation  probably  lies  in  some  fact  which  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  reveal.    The  fact  that  the 
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arms  and  the  Common  Seal  were  described  as  one  and  the 
same  in  this  visitation  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such 
a  seal  as  that  of  1672. 

Sheriff's  Seal. — This  seal  (Fig.  21)  shews  the  City- 
escutcheon  with  the  legend  :  sigill  :  vicecom  :  exon  : 

The  Exeter  Shrievalty  dates  from  1537  when  Henry  VIII 
by  his  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
constituted  the  City  a  County  of  itself. 

The  City  still  holds  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
County  separate  from  the  County  of  Devon  and  a  Sheriff 
is  annually  elected  by  the  City  Council. 

The  seal  is  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Under  Sheriff 
and  used  for  all  such  documents  as  are  required  to  be 
sealed  by  the  Sheriff  in  his  official  capacity. 

Seals  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene. — It 
is  not  intended  to  extend  this  article  to  the  seals  of  the 
Charities  of  the  City,  notwithstanding  the  civic  character  of 
many  and  those  the  most  important  of  them.  An  excep- 
tion may  be  made,  however,  of  the  seals  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  as  the  matrices  of  two  of  the  Hospital 
Seals  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  City  Council. 

This  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  lepers,  existed  at  a  very  early  period. 

Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  considerably  enlarged 
the  endowment  of  the  Hospital  in  the  year  1163.  This  gift 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Celestine  the  Third,  a.d.  1192,  and 
both  the  Bishop's  Charter  (No.  1)  and  the  Papal  Bull  confirm- 
ing it  (No.  3)  are  preserved  among  the  City  Muniments.* 

The  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Commonalty  in  the  year 
1244,  made  an  exchange  with  William  Brewer,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  of  the  patronage  of  St.  John's  Hospital  for  the 
patronage  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital. 

The  following  passage  from  Hoker's  Common-place  Book 
(fos.  240  and  241)  sets  out  the  reason  for  this  exchange:  — 

"  The  Lazare  people  dyd  upon  every  market  daye  come 
yn  to  the  market  wth  a  clapp  dyshe  and  went  from  man  to 
man  to  begge  corne  &  all  other  victualls  as  was  to  be  solde 
yn  the  market  wch  lybertie  they  claymed  from  and  by  the 


*  Both  documents  are  printed  in  Oliver's  Monasticon  Dioecesis 
Exoniensis,  p.  402. 
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graunte  of  Byshop  Bartholomewe  who  by  his  Ires  patentes 
A°  1 163  graunted  to  the  sayde  sicke  people  a  certeyn  toll 
of  all  corne  solde  yn  the  market  of  this  citie  upon  thursdayes 
&  saterdayes  which  were  then  the  market  dayes  for  corne  : 
also  toll  for  bredd  sold  upon  &  yn  the  saterdayes  :  and  a 
toll  of  breade  &  corne  sold  upon  the  fayredayes :  Also  that 
they  shold  collecte  the  allmes  of  all  the  citisens  upon  twose- 
dayes  &  thursedayes :  The  poore  people  havinge  receved 
this  the  byshops  blessinge  &  pswadinge  theym  selffes  that 
it  wolde  be  verie  profytable  &  benyficiall  unto  theym  began 
forthwth  to  put  the  same  yn  exequution  and  came  yn  to 
the  marquetts  wth  theire  clap  disshes  and  asked  the  toll 
apoynted  unto  theym :  but  the  people  wch  had  not  benne 
acquented  wth  any  suche  custome  &  not  brookinge  the  uglye 
faces  nor  lykinge  the  thrustinge  of  the  sycke  folke  yn  emonge 
theym,  some  of  theym  gave  theym  roughe  speches  some 
of  theym  shunned  theym  &  some  of  theym  forbad  theym  of 
the  markett :  And  all  were  streight  laced  &  hard  guyrded 
for  small  &  lytle  was  it  wch  the  poore  lazares  could  have 
at  all :  wch  thinge  greved  the  bisshop  verie  miche.  but  yn  the 
end  for  appeasinge  of  the  matter  this  pmutacion  was  made 
that  the  bisshop  &  his  successors  sholde  from  thensforthe 
be  patrones  of  the  hospitall  of  St.  Johns  wthin  the  Easte  gate 
of  this  Citie.  And  the  mayor  and  CoTaltie  sholde  be  patrones 
of  the  hospytall  of  the  magdalen  for  the  lazares  wthout  the 
southgate :  wch  thinge  from  thensforthe  was  accordingly 
observed." 

The  Hospital  buildings  stood  in  a  low  and  unhealthy 
situation  within  what  is  now  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
streets,  Magdalen  Street  and  Fairpark  Road.  In  1863  an 
Order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  was  obtained  for  the 
demolition  of  the  old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  the 
existing  almshouses  at  the  junction  of  Denmark  Road  and 
Magdalen  Street. 

With  the  extinction  of  leprosy  in  this  country  the 
Hospital  ceased  to  fulfil  its  original  purpose.  After  losing 
its  character  as  a  Leper  Hospital  the  practice  was  observed 
of  giving  preference  to  candidates  afflicted  with  the  disease 
of  scrofula,  but  in  1865  the  trustees  were  empowered  to 
receive  poor,  old  and  infirm  people  as  inmates  regardless  of 
their  having  any  particular  disease. 
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The  Charity  was  removed  from  the  control  and  patron- 
age of  the  Corporation  of  Exeter  soon  after  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1835.  It  is  now  administered 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Exeter  Municipal  General  Charities. 

The  Hospital  Seals  are  four  in  number  : 

I.  The  earliest  (Fig.  23)  presents  on  a  smooth  field  the 
figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  slightly  turned  to  the  left, 
bearing  in  the  right  hand  a  fleur-de-lis  and  in  the  left  hand 
a  box  of  precious  ointment.    The  inscription  reads  :  +  sigill 

S'   MARIE   MAGDALNE   INFIRMORVM  EXONIE. 

Impressions  of  this  seal  appear  on  deeds  Nos.  8,  14  and  43 
in  the  City  Muniment  Room,  the  date  of  the  earliest  being 
about  1200  and  the  date  of  the  latest  1256. 

II.  The  second  seal  (Fig.  24)  shews  a  similar  figure. 
The   field   is   diapered  lozengy  and  the  inscription  reads : 

S.    COMVNE    BEATE    MARIE    MAGDALENE    EXONIENSIS.  ImpreS- 

sions  of  this  seal  appear  on  deeds  Nos.  55,  58  and  64,  of 
the  years  (circa)  1292,  1334  and  1341-2. 

III.  The  third  seal  (Fig.  25)  presents  the  figure  of 
Mary,  with  streaming  hair,  standing  on  a  cushion  and  holding 
in  the  right  hand  a  box  of  precious  ointment  and  in  the  left 
hand  a  palm  branch.  The  field  is  diapered  lozengy,  each 
space  containing  a  quatrefoil.  In  base  is  a  shield  of  arms 
bearing  a  triple-towered  castle.    The  inscription  reads  : 

Sigllu  +  hospitalis  +  see   x    Marie  Magdlene 
X   civitatis  exonie. 

IV.  The  latest  seal  (Fig.  26)  shews  a  similar  design, 
but  the  workmanship  is  much  inferior.  The  field  is  diapered 
with  cinquefoils.    The  inscription  reads : 

+    SIGILLV.    HOSPITALIS.   BEATE.    MARIE.  MAGDALENE. 

civitatis.    Exon  ^  1568. 
the  te  in  beate  and  the  ne  in  Magdalene  being  conjoined. 
An  impression  of  this  seal  appears  on  a  deed  (No.  124)  of 
the  year  1587. 

The  first  is  undoubtedly  the  most  artistic  of  the  four 
seals,  and  the  series  shews  a  steady  decline  in  the  work- 
manship. This  is  a  general  characteristic.  Seal  engraving 
in  this  country  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  development 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  then  gradually  deteriorated 
though  recovering  somewhat  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


Fig.  23. 
12th  Century. 


Fig.  24. 
13th  Century. 
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The  Hospital  Seals  are  all  oval  in  form.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  ecclesiastical  seals  as  the  circular  form  is  of  civic 
seals.  The  distinction,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed. 
Two  exceptions  appear  in  the  Chapter  Seal  (Fig.  3)  and  the 
Mayoralty  Seal  (Fig.  9.)  The  first  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  earliest 
Chapter  Seal,  borough  seals  had  not  come  into  use,  and  the 
second  by  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  design. 

Seals  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor. — Figures  27 
and  28  represent  Seals  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor  for 
the  Parish  of  Exeter,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  City, 
except  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  not  incorporated 
with  the  City  for  poor  law  purposes  upon  its  annexation 
in  1900. 

The  Exeter  Corporation  of  the  Poor  was  constituted  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  year  1697.  This  enacted  that 
from  and  after  the  30th  June,  1698,  a  Corporation  of  the  Poor 
should  be  appointed  for  the  City  and  County  of  the  City  of 
Exeter,  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City 
for  the  time  being,  and  of  forty  other  persons  chosen  out  of 
the  honestest  and  discreetest  inhabitants,  ten  out  of  each  of 
the  four  Wards  or  Quarters  of  the  City.  The  electors  were 
to  consist  of  all  such  persons  as  paid  2d.  per  week,  or  more, 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  City.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  benefactions  the  Guardians  were  authorised  also  to 
elect  as  a  Guardian,  for  so  long  as  they  should  deem  fit, 
every  charitable  person  who  contributed  £50  or  more  towards 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  enacted 
also  that  the  Corporation  should  choose  each  year,  from 
amongst  themselves,  a  Governor,  a  Deputy  Governor,  one  or 
more  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  and  sixteen  Assistants  upon 
whom  certain  executive  duties  were  cast. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Guardians  were  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Assistants 
and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  City  and  County  of  Exon  " 
with  "  power  and  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  and 
appoint  a  Common  Seal  or  Seals  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Corporation." 

A  Workhouse  existed  in  the  city  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1697.    Canon  John  Bury,  d.d.,  by  his  will  dated 
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the  15th  June,  1667,  bequeathed  out  of  his  estates  an  annual 
rental  of  ^"40  a  year  towards  the  support  of  a  Workhouse, 
should  such  be  erected  within  twenty  years  of  the  date  of 
the  will,  wherein  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sidwell  may 
be  maintained  and  set  to  work.  To  obtain  the  benefit  of 
this  bequest  the  City  Chamber  in  the  year  1671  procured 
premises  at  the  lower  end  of  Paris  Street  and  a  workhouse 
was  erected  there  in  1672-3.  Previous  to  its  erection  a 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  visited  Taunton  and  Dorchester 
to  view  the  "  common  workhouses"  there  "that  a  hansome 
modell  or  platforme  may  bee  had  for  the  raising  of  a  new 
workhouse  here."  The  sum  advanced  by  the  Chamber  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  and  the  erection  of  the  building 
amounted  to  ^739  9s.  gd.* 

The  Corporation  of  the  Poor  on  entering  upon  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1697  took  up  no  happy 
task.  The  imposition  of  a  new  and  heavy  rate  roused  the 
animosity  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  the  City  Chamber 
soon  came  into  conflict  with  the  rival  Authority.  The 
Guardians  had  scarcely  settled  into  office  than  a  petition  is 
presented  to  Parliament  by  the  City  Chamber  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  City  pointing  out  that  as  the 
Act  stood  the  Guardians  were  in  office  for  life  and  praying 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  re-elec- 
tion every  two  years.  In  a  letter  forwarding  the  petition  to 
the  two  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City  complaint  is 
made  that  "  this  new  Corporacon  p9sently  cast  an  envious 
Eye  upon  the  p9sent  Governm*  by  the  Civill  Magistrate  of 
the  Citty  and  would  tax  and  assess  the  honest  people  of 
the  Town  in  a  most  unreasonable  manner,  &  at  last 
quarreling  with  the  Mayor  and  Alderman  because  they 
would  not  joyne  with  them  in  such  their  unjust  pceed- 
ings  and  seeing  they  could  not  pvaile  did  complain  to  the 
Court  of  Kings  Bench."  The  last  statement  had  reference 
to  a  refusal  of  the  Justices  to  confirm  the  rate  made  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Poor  and  to  issue  their  warrants  for 
levying  the  same.  The  Corporation  applied  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  for  a  mandamus  to  the  Mayor  and  Justices 
to  approve,  confirm,  or  alter  the  rate  so  made,  and  in  the 


*  Chamber  Act  Book,  vol.  xi,  fos.  110(b),  112(b),  114(a),  149(a). 
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end  obtained  their  mandamus,  but  not  till  after  strenuous 
and  costly  litigation. 

Negotiations  had  taken  place  between  the  City  Chamber 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor  for  the  transfer  of  the 
workhouse  in  Paris  Street  to  the  latter  body.  The  temper 
of  the  parties,  however,  was  such  that  they  were  unable  to 
come  to  terms,  and  the  Corporation  purchased  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Heavitree  Road  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  new 
building.  This  was  completed  and  opened  in  1701.  There- 
upon the  old  workhouse  was  abandoned  and  the  benefit  of 
Canon  Bury's  bequest  was  in  the  year  1704  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  Poor.  The  Act  of  1697  authorised 
the  raising  of  ^"3,000  for  the  erection  of  such  building,  but 
this  sum  was  exceeded  by  over  ^"2,000.  Several  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  later  to  enable  the  Corporation  to 
raise  this  excess  expenditure  and  the  further  sums  which 
were  required  from  time  to  time  for  the  various  extensions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Corporation  has  been  considerably 
altered  by  recent  legislation.  The  Exeter  Extension  Act, 
1877,  which  annexed  St.  Leonards  to  the  City,  enacted  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  should  consist  of  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  for  the  time  being  as  ex-officio  members 
and  42  elective  members  and  the  constitution  so  remained  till 
the  abolition  of  the  ex-omcio  appointments  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894. 

The  Exeter  Corporation  Act,  1900,  made  no  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  body.  It  specially  preserved  for  them, 
however,  their  corporate  existence  with  the  use  of  a  common 
seal  and  continued  their  ancient  title  of  "  The  Governor, 
Deputy  Governor,  Assistants  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Exon,"  though  this  title  is  no  longer 
an  accurate  description,  the  word  "  Assistants "  having  now 
merely  a  historical  significance. 

The  earliest  entry  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Corporation 
relating  to  their  seal  is  dated  the  18th  July,  1698,  when  an 
order  was  made  "  That  ye  specimen  of  a  Seale  now  produced 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Goddard  be  ye  Seale  of  this  Corporation, 
being  ye  device  of  a  Girle  sitting  at  her  Turne  spinning, 
wth  a  Labell  from  her  Mouth  wth  these  words,  Go  to  ye  Ant, 
&c,  On  ye  one,  a  Lamb  sucking  her  Dam,  on  ye  other  side, 
a  Candle  Burning,  and  Pro:  31:  18.    An  Eye  of  Providence 
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over  ye  Girle  and  this  Motto,  Nocte  Dieq^  Round  ye;  Circle 
being  divided  by  ye  City  Armes  are  these  words,  Charitas 
et  Industria.  sig.  gub.  d.g.  assis.  et.  gar.  pav.  civ.  et. 
com  :  exon  1698." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  held  the  16th  December, 
1729,  the  Treasurer  reported  that  Mr.  John  Irish  who  was 
at  the  previous  meeting  discharged  from  his  office  as  Clerk 
owing  to  neglect  of  duty  had  secreted  the  Common  Seal  of 
the  Corporation  and  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  upon  the 
Treasurer  producing  a  new  seal  it  was  ordered  "  that  the 
sd  seale  bearing  date  1729  shall  be  used  and  taken  for  the 
Common  Seale  of  this  Corporacon."  It  was  further  ordered 
that  twenty  shillings  be  paid  George  Tuthill  for  the  said  seal 
and  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being. 

This  seal  (Fig.  27)  continued  in  use  till  the  3rd  March, 
1908,  when  the  seal  shewn  in  Fig.  28  was  adopted  as  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  previous  practice 
of  sealing  with  wax  was  replaced  by  the  use  of  a  screw  press 
with  an  engraved  die.  The  design  of  this  later  seal  was 
copied  from  a  silver  matrix  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Corporation  for  many  years,  but  there  is  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  when  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made. 

The  Corporation  possess  a  third  matrix  which  resembles 
the  seal  of  1729  in  every  respect  except  that  the  date  1698 
appears  in  place  of  1729.  It  is  considerably  worn  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  original  seal  purloined 
by  the  Clerk,  John  Irish.  The  design  differs  from  that  ordered 
in  the  minute  of  the  18th  July,  1698,  in  the  omission  of  the 
scroll  that  should  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  maid  and  of 
the  words  "Pro:  31:  18."  These  omissions  may  be  ex- 
plained by  exigencies  of  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  latest  seal  carries  out  the 
original  instructions  except  that  the  scroll  contains  the  words 
"  He  that  hath  pitty  "  in  place  of  "  Go  to  the  Ant,  &c." 
The  leading  motive  is  now  no  longer  Industria  but  Charitas. 
The  scriptural  reference  is  to  the  description  of  a  virtuous 
woman  in  the  31st  Chapter  of  the  Proverbs  which  sug- 
gested the  design. 


Fig-.  27. 

Seal  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor,  A.D.  1729. 


Fig-.  28. 

Seal  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Poor.    Present  day. 


Fig.  29. 

Seal  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners. 
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"  18.  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandize  is  good ; 
her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

19.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff. 

20.  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor  ;  yea,  she 
reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy." 

Seal  of  the  Exeter  Improvement  Commissioners. — 
The  Improvement  Commissioners  were  an  administrative 
body  appointed  by  the  Exeter  Improvement  Act,  1832,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  Act  which  contains  provisions  for 
the  better  paving,  watching,  cleansing  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  City.  This  body  of  Commissioners  was  composed 
of  six  members  appointed  by  the  City  Chamber,  the  Dean, 
the  Canons  Residentiary,  and  representatives  of  the  different 
parishes  and  precincts  of  the  City,  the  number  of  whose 
representatives  varied  according  to  the  rateable  value,  the 
largest  number  of  representatives  appointed  by  any  single 
parish  or  precinct  being  six,  An  amending  Act  was  passed  in 
1867,  when  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  were  transferred 
to  the  City  Council  except  as  to  certain  of  the  powers  relating 
to  the  Cathedral  Close  which  became  vested  in  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

The  seal  of  the  Commissioners  (Fig.  29)  shews  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  temple  of  Hygieia  and  a  fountain  with  the  sun 
above  pouring  down  his  rays  in  uninterrupted  splendour. 
The  reference  is  of  course  to  the  sanitary  administration  of  the 
Commissioners.  Below  the  design  is  the  date  mdcccxxxiii. 
The  inscription  reads  :  sigillum  curator  :  pub  :  salutis 
exon. 

The  Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  1832  succeeded  to  a 
previous  body  of  Commissioners  with  somewhat  similar  con- 
stitution appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  Improve- 
ment Act  passed  in  18 10  and  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1832. 
The  earlier  body  do  not  appear  to  have  used  a  common 
seal. 

Later  Seals. — With  the  seal  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners the  history  of  the  Civic  Seals  of  Exeter,  so  far  as  it 
possesses  any  interest,  may  be  considered  to  end.  Later  seals 
there  are,  but  they  possess  no  artistic  value  or  any  originality 
of  design  and  deserve  no  more  than  a  mere  reference.  The 
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Exeter  Turnpike  Trustees  (1753  to  1884)  adopted  a  small  oval 
seal  shewing  the  figure  of  a  key  with  the  inscription  11  Exeter 
Turnpike."  The  Seal  of  the  St.  Thomas  Urban  Council  (1894 
to  1900)  shows  a  circular  inscription,  11  The  Urban  District 
Council  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,"  with  a  crown  and  the 
word  "  Devon  "  in  the  centre.  Of  the  three  School  Boards 
that  were  in  existence  in  the  City,  the  St.  Thomas  Board 
(1871  to  1900)  used  a  seal  containing  merely  the  name  of  the 
School  Board  without  any  device  or  ornamentation  whatever ; 
the  St.  Leonard's  Board  (1871  to  1877)  had  for  device  a 
crown  and  an  open  book  containing  the  words  "  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  the  name  of  the  School 
Board  surrounding  the  whole  ;  the  Exeter  Board  (1871  to 
1903)  adopted  a  more  elaborate  device,  two  shields  suspended, 
one  bearing  the  City  Arms,  and  the  other  an  open  Bible 
with  a  scroll  below  shewing  the  words  "  Semper  Fidelis," 
around  the  whole  being  the  inscription  <k  Seal  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  A.D.  1871." 

All  these  authorities,  including  the  Turnpike  Trustees 
(so  far  as  their  administration  related  to  the  City),  are  now 
merged  in  the  City  Council. 

The  seal  of  the  Turnpike  Trustees  was  affixed  by 
impressions  upon  wax,  but  by  the  time  the  four  later  bodies 
came  into  being  the  modern  practice  had  been  introduced 
of  affixing  the  seal  by  direct  impressions  from  an  engraved 
die.  With  this  practice,  which  has  become  universal  among 
public  authorities,  the  art  of  seal  engraving  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  died. 

Of  all  the  civic  seals  figured  above,  four  alone  remain 
in  use,  the  earliest  of  the  Common  Seals  of  the  City,  the 
Mayoralty  Seal,  the  Sheriffs  Seal,  and  the  Seal  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Poor.  The  Mayor's  Seal  may  be  regarded 
as  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  is  to  concentrate  all  local 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  Municipal  Authority. 
The  Corporation  of  the  Poor  are  threatened  with  the  same 
fate  as  has  befallen  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  the 
Turnpike  Trustees  and  the  School  Boards.  With  their 
extinction  the  Civic  Seals  of  the  City  would  be  reduced  to 
the  seals  of  the  municipality  and  of  its  two  chief  offices. 
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The  Common  Seal  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  earliest, 
the  most  picturesque,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all,  has 
come  down  through  the  centuries  supreme  over  all  its 
rivals,  and  its  existence  seems  now  as  assured  as  that  of 
the  City  itself.  Coeval  with  the  first  City  Charter,  it  shares 
with  it  the  interest  of  being  the  oldest  relic  of  the  municipal 
life  of  the  City,  but  while  the  Charter  of  Hen.  II  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  living  force  the  Common  Seal  still 
attests  the  acts  of  the  Council  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 
while  yet  the  City  called  its  chief  magistrate  the  Provost 
and  long  ere  the  erection  of  our  ancient  Guildhall.  Chief 
emblem  of  the  civic  entity  of  this  City,  it  has  remained  the 
only  thing  unchanged  through  the  many  changing  forms 
and  emblems  of  over  seven  centuries  of  our  municipal  life. 
As  it  is  our  pride  when  we  consider  its  past  to  call  it 
ancient,  so  it  is  our  hope  when  we  contemplate  its  future 
that  what  we  now  regard  as  ancient  will  prove  to  be  but 
in  the  youth  of  its  existence. 


151.  Est  Hillerdon. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  where  "  Est  (doubtless  "  East  "  )  Hillerdon,  co.  Devon  "  is 
situated  ?  The  name  occurs  in  the  Calendar  of  Early 
Chancery  Proceedings,  anno  1485. 


152.  Leach  Family  (II.,  p.  58,  par.  36;  and  p.  92, 
par.  66.) — In  the  transcript  of  the  register  of  St.  Eval, 
Cornwall,  for  1633  (tne  name  of  the  parish  has  perished,  but 
I  have  identified  it  by  the  signature  of  the  vicar)  there  is  an 
entry  of  the  baptism  on  11  August,  of  Thomasyne,  daughter 
of  a  Symon  Leach.  As  there  is  no  Simon  in  the  short 
pedigree  of  Leach,  of  Stoke  Clymsland  and  St.  Eval,  in 
Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  who  was  the  Symon  of  the  entry.  It  might  be  thought 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Devon  branch  of  the  family, 
but  Simon,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Simon  of  Cadeleigh,  by  his 
second  wife,  who  seems,  according  to  Vivian's  Visitations  of 
Devon,  to  be,  in  point  of  date,  the  only  possible  member  of 
that  name,  is  stated  by  Vivian  to  have  died  without  issue. 


H.  Lloyd  Parry. 


Roper  Lethbridge. 


W.   E.  MUGFORD. 
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153.  The  Arms  of  Dartmouth  (V.,  pp.  137,  222.) — 
The  blazon  of  the  destroyed  shield,  as  given  by  Mr.  Were 
on  page  222,  is  correct  excepting  as  regards  the  king's 
vestments,  the  cloak  being  neither  gules  nor  azure  as 
suggested,  but  was  distinctly  white  (or  argent),  emblematic, 
it  may  be  supposed,  of  his  assumed  pontifical  authority. 
The  golden  fleurs-de-lis  upon  it  would,  according  to  modern 
rules,  be  considered  false  heraldry  were  they  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  charges  rather  than  as  a  mere  decoration  of  the 
cope.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  examining  ancient  work 
such  departures  are  not  infrequently  met  with,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  irregularities  being  found  in  the  well-known 
arms  of  Jerusalem,  given  by  Pope  Pascal  II.  (1099-1118) 
and  borne  by  Godefroi  de  Bouillon  and  each  of  its  successive 
crusader  kings.  They  are  blazoned  by  the  French  heralds  : 
D' argent,  a  la  cvoix  potencee  d'or,  cantonnee  de  quatre  cvoisettes 
de  menu,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  instance,  metal 
upon  metal. 

The  base  of  the  Tudor  shield  formerly  in  St.  Saviour's 
Church  was  emblazoned  bavvy  wavy  azure  and  argent,  the 
red  chief  in  the  arms  resting  on  the  blue  wave,  namely 
colour  upon  colour,  which  is  also  supposed  to  be  doubly 
wrong,  as  the  metal  takes  precedence.  The  fact  appears  to 
be  that  the  rules  of  heraldry,  however  good  a  guide  for 
present  practice,  are  not  a  reliable  criterion  of  the  past,  and 
doubtless  it  was  these  apparent  infringements  of  them  in 
the  illustration  at  page  137  that  caught  the  eye  of  an  expert 
and  induced  him  to  mistrust  my  notes. 

The  points  in  the  water  Mr.  Were  refers  to  in  the  drawing 
are  not  meant  for  fish,  they  merely  represent  fractures  in 
the  glass. 

The  later  shield  in  the  vesica  opening  in  one  of  the 
north  windows  at  St.  Saviour's,  having  been  only  mentioned 
incidentally  in  my  former  note,  did  not  demand  illustration 
at  the  time,  but  as  it  was  when  perfect  a  very  characteristic 
example  of  this  debased  period  of  heraldic  art,  yet  having  a 
pronounced  style  of  its  own,  the  reader  may  feel  interested 
to  behold  it  as  it  appeared  in  its  former  state  of  perilous 
dilapidation,  after  several  patchwork  repairs,  when  wind 
and  weather  having  damaged  it  severely,  would  soon  have 
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completely  wrecked  and  destroyed  this  shield  also,  had  not 
Mr.  Morris  Drake  rescued  it  in  time  from  its  near  im- 
pending doom  and  most  carefully  restored  it. 

There  are  doubtless  more  such  still  existing  in  a  similar 
critical  state  in  other  church  windows  in  Devon,  but  it  is 
sad  to  reflect  how  many  have  been  either  wantonly  destroyed 
or  removed  during  the  process  of  reputed  restoration.  Some 
few  of  them  may  still  be  found  in  museums,  others  have 
gone  to  America,  whilst  some  were  perhaps  buried  along 
with  the  contractor's  waste  when  the  edifice  was  "  restored." 
Westcote  enumerates  very  many  which  existed  in  his  time, 
including  a  long  list  of  those  in  the  church  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  of  which  but  three  alone  remain.  How  desirable 
it  were  therefore  to  record,  in  a  more  systematic  manner 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  or  attempted,  those  that  the 
elements  have  spared  and  those  that  modern  vandals  have 
graciously  left  us,  so  as  to  impress  upon  future  custodians 
their  real  importance,  and  thus  induce  their  preservation  in 
situ  which  is  their  primary  value. 
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No  more  fitting  depository  could  be  found  for  such 
notices  than  the  pages  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  and 
to  this  end,  therefore,  the  writer  begs  leave  to  offer 
as  follows,  whilst  avoiding  unnecessary  repetition  of  terms, 
a  further  contribution  to  so  interesting  and  valuable  a 
category  :  

The  Heraldry  of  the  Lower  Windows  in 
Exeter  Cathedral. — The  present  enumeration  of  the  arms 
in  the  lower  range  of  windows  round  the  choir  is  intended 
to  supplement  a  former  paper  on  the  ancient  stained  glass 
of  the  great  east  window  and  in  the  Chapter  house,  which 
appeared  in  Vol.  III.,  pp.  i-io. 

These  charming  features  of  the  Cathedral,  far  from  being 
mere  mementoes  only  of  persons  of  noble  birth,  were  un- 
doubtedly inserted  to  commemorate  their  services  and  their 
liberal  gifts  to  the  Church,  and  are  sometimes  the  only 
monuments  of  the  donors  now  remaining,  without  whose 
amazing  self-denial  and  devotion  this  enchantingly  beau- 
tiful sanctuary  might  never  have  existed.  The  fragility 
of  these  valuable  historical  memorials  and  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  accident  and  the  elements  strengthen 
therefore  all  the  more  their  claim  upon  our  care  and 
protection. 

As  those  here  given  have  not  been  published  in  this 
form  before,  the  illustration  of  them  brought  together  on 
one  page  may  be  acceptable  to  those  readers  desirous  of 
knowing  what  of  interest  the  windows  really  contain,  but 
to  whom  the  distance  of  some  of  the  originals  from  the  eye, 
as  well  as  their  scattered  positions  amid  a  confusing  environ- 
ment of  sparkling  colours,  makes  the  study  of  them  on  the 
spot  both  difficult  and  tedious.  As  the  reglazing  of  a  window 
with  memorial  glass  may  at  any  time  occasion  their  removal, 
and  the  possible  loss  of  one  or  more  by  breakage,  a  complete 
list  is  now  presented.  There  are  twenty-three  in  all,  includ- 
ing those  that  are  repeated,  and  the  numbering  of  them,  33 
to  55,  may  be  conveniently  continued  from  the  previous 
catalogue. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
there  are  four  shields,  placed  in  a  horizontal  line  across  the 
principal  lights : — 


FOURTH  WINDOW  NORTH  AISLE 


chapel  of  st  Gabriel  south  window 


FOURTH  WINDOW,  SOUTH  AISLE 


SIXTH  WINDOW,  SOUTH  A  ISLE. 
Exeter  Cathedral:  Mediaeval  Heraldry  in  the  Windows  round  the  Choir. 
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33.  Grandisson. 

Probably  these  were  the  Bishop's  arms,  but  the  dis- 
tinguishing charges  on  the  bend  are  now  unreadable. 

34.  Fitzalan  quartering  Warenne. 

Edmund  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel  (1285-1326), 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  William  de  Warenne  (died 
1286),  which  Alice  was  sister  and  heir  of  John,  Earl 
Warenne. 


22. 


35.  Bishop  Stafford  (1395-1419).    Argent,  a  chevron  gules, 

a  bordure  azure  charged  with  eight  mitres  or.  Or  with 
nine  mitres  as  painted  on  the  wooden  gates  of  this 
chapel  and  on  the  first  of  the  series  of  shields  form- 
ing a  predella  to  the  great  east  window  (No.  22.) 

36.  Courtenay  impaling  Bohun. 

The  arms  of  Hugh  de  Courtenay  (died  1377),  and 
Margaret  de  Bohun,  his  wife,  whose  monument 
stands  in  the  south  transept.  This  shield  is  repeated 
in  the  east  window  of  the  Chapter  House. 

In  the  fourth  window  of  the  north  aisle  there  are  five 
shields,  all  arranged  in  the  tracery  openings : — 

37.  Bishop  Grandisson  (1328-1369), 

38.  Bishop  Lacy  (1420-T455). 

39.  Quarterly,  1  and  4  Barry  of  six,  gules  and  or,  2  and  3 

per  pale  indented  gules  and  argent,  impaling  within  a 
bordure,  quarterly  1  and  4  a  fess  between  four  barrulets 
wavy,  2  and  3  a  chevron  between  three  (?  castles)  sable. 
The  entire  impalement  is  in  outline  only.  A  com- 
paratively modern  shield — whose  ? 

40.  Kirkhill  (?).    Or,  a  two  headed  eagle  displayed  sable.  See 

Holland  Collection,  No.  624,  in  Vol.  I.,  part  II.,  p. 
118,  of  this  magazine. 
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41.  Montacute  quartering  Monthermer. 

Sir  John  de  Montacute,  second  son  of  William  de 
Montacute,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Grandisson,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

The  splendid  south  window  in  St.  Gabriel's  Chapel  con- 
tains six  fine  heater  shields  arranged  in  a  horizontal  band 
across  the  principal  lights  :— 

42.  Northwood.    Ermine,  a  cross  engrailed  gules. 

43.  Northwood  impaling  Grandisson,  the  bend  of  the  latter 

charged  with  three  escallops  or. 

Sir  John  de  Northwood,  died  13 17,  married  in  1306 
Agnes,  daughter  of  William  de  Grandisson. 

44.  Montacute.    Argent,  three  fusils  in  fess  gules. 

45.  Montacute  impaling  Grandisson  as  above. 

William  de  Montacute,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  (1301- 
1344),  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  William  de 
Grandisson,  a  sister  of  the  aforesaid  Agnes,  wife  of 
Sir  John  de  Northwood. 

46.  COURTENAY. 

47.  Courtenay  impaling  Brian.   Or,  three  piles  in  point  azure. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  first  son  of  Hugh  de 
Courtenay  and  Margaret  de  Bohun,  was  one  of  the 
original  twenty-four  Knights,  founders  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  died  in  1374,  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  de  Brian. 

Two  of  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  contain  respectively 
four  shields  in  each,  disposed  in  either  instance  down  their 
central  opening  : — 

Fourth  Window,  South  Aisle. 

48.  St.  George. 

49.  Bishop  Lacy. 

50.  Montacute  quartering  Neville.    The  Neville  label, 

usually  azure,  is  here  left  plain,  the  points  being  divided 
by  cross  lines,  perhaps  intended  to  indicate  that 
colour.  This  shield  is  also  repeated  in  the  Chapter 
House. 

51.  Bishop  Grandisson. 
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Sixth  Window,  South  Aisle. 

52.  Oy,  a  two-headed  eagle  displayed. 

This  eagle  now  appears  argent,  but  was  doubtless 
originally  sable  as  No.  40,  a  change  which  often 
happens  to  this  colour  in  windows  facing  south. 

53.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

This  shield  is  now  reversed. 


54.  Mortimer  impaling  Clarence. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  March  (1351-1381), 
married  Philippa  of  Clarence,  daughter  of  Lionel  of 
Antwerp,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Edward  III. 

Lest  the  defective  little  sketch  of  these  arms  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  illustration  should  in  any 
way  mislead  we  give  a  corrected  and  amended  draw- 
ing of  it,  adding  the  blazons  of  these  coats  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  armories  : — Barry  of  six  or  and 
azure,  an  inescutcheon  argent,  a  chief  of  the  first  paly  of 
the  second  between  two  girons  of  the  same,  impaling 
France  and  England  quarterly,  a  label  of  three  points 
argent,  each  charged  with  a  canton  gules. 

This  noble  shield,  now  very  difficult  to  make  out, 
is  actually  "divided  in  half  by  one  of  the  stout 
iron  bars  of  the  window,  the  upper  half  of  it  being 
reversed. 

55.  Bishop  Grandisson. 

Shields  39  and  50  remain  therefore  still  to  be  assigned 
and  the  attribution  of  shields  40  and  52  completed  or 
corrected. 
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Besides  the  foregoing  the  arms  of  several  Bishops  are 
repeated  in  four  shields  in  one  of  the  north  clerestory 
windows.  There  are  none  either  in  the  nave  or  in  the 
transepts,  the  heraldry  there  being  all  quite  modern,  but  in 
the  Architectural  Society's  Museum  in  Tufton  Street,  West- 
minster, there  stood  a  few  years  ago  near  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  it  probably  stands  there  still,  a  wooden  frame 
containing  some  compartments  of  a  window  including, 
amongst  a  medley  of  late  and  debased  ornament,  two  shields 
of  arms  of  the  diocese   of    Exeter   impaling  respectively 


those  of  Bishop  Lacy  (d.  1455)  and  Bishop  Lavington 
(d.  1762).  These  two  shields  are  more  particularly  inter- 
esting as  they  display  the  ancient  and  the  modern  arms 
of  the  See  of  Exeter  side  by  side,  and  there  are  no  similar 
impaled  shields  either  in  the  Cathedral  or  in  the  churches 
of  the  district.  Yet  this  glass  must  have  originally  belonged 
to  some  Devonshire  church,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  it  came  from  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  the  Cathedral, 
possibly  either  the  Speke  or  the  Oldham  chantry,  and  got 
accidentally  carted  away  with  the  discarded  fittings  of  the 
choir,  Kendall's  grotesquely  "gothic"  altar-piece  with  its 
cabbage  finials,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  valueless 
ornament  encumbering  the  eastern  chapels,  as  lamented  over 
by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  History  of  the  Cathedral  (p.  198),  which 
had  to  be  cleared  out  when  the  Cathedral  was  restored  in 
1870.  We  know  that  the  architect  of  the  restoration  and 
his  art  workmen  were  greatly  interested  in  the  Westminster 
Museum,  of  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  moving  spirit, 
and  it  developed  a  prosperous  school  of  art  instruction  in 
those  enthusiastic  early  days  of  ecclesiological  revival  one 
remembers  so  well,  but  the  pure  fervour  of  which  we  shall 
never  see  again.    Nor  will  the  student  again  experience  those 
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hours  of  rapture  amid  a  world  of  calm,  when  the  lancet 
aisles  of  Westminster  became  to  him  a  soul-uplifting  vision, 
and  each  visit  to  some  ancient  fane  an  inspiring  feast  of 
wonder  and  discovery — ere  the  camera  had  lifted  the  veil. 

With  regard  to  the  later  arms  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  as 
shown  on  the  Lavington  shield,  it  may  be  observed  as  a 
curious  fact  that  the  sword  in  pale  as  pertaining  to  these  arms 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  Bishop  Peter  Courtenay 
on  his  official  seal  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  having, 
previous  to  his  translation  to  that  See,  used  the  sword  and 
keys  in  saltive  as  they  are  to  be  seen  carved  on  the  grand 
heraldic  mantelpiece  erected  by  him  in  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Exeter.  The  arms  of  the  two  Sees  having  been  till  then 
practically  identical,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Bishop 
Courtenay  afterwards  decided  that  the  new  design  which 
he  had  originated  should  be  conferred  upon  his  former 
diocese,  for  which,  from  life-long  association  through  his 
family  ties  with  the  county  of  Devon,  he  would  naturally 
retain  the  strongest  affection  to  the  last,  whilst  the  older  of 
the  two  dioceses  should  very  properly  retain  its  arms  unchanged. 

Thus  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Exeter  now  in  use  are  another 
memorial  of  that  Bishop  of  exalted  lineage,  whose  great 
bell  in  the  north  tower  of  the  Cathedral  has  resounded  the 
flight  of  time  for  more  than  four  centuries,  and  which  still 
continues  to  announce  each  passing  hour  to  our  ears  in 
friendly  admonition — like  some  kind  voice  from  the  unseen 
world  around  us.      S6c         V|l,p.  q+  Roscqe 

154.  Colyton  :  The  Old  Parsonage. — A  few  notes  of 
historical  interest  in  the  life's  story  of  this  ancient  house  may 
fitly  be  preserved  in  our  pages.  Tradition,  in  this  case  not 
entirely  to  be  set  aside,  affirms  that  the  house  in  which  Vicar 
Wilkins  preached  and  died  (1667),  after 

"  Hee  left  his  pulpit,  hee 
In  Patmos  God  to  see." 
(to  quote  the  inscription  on  his  tablet  in  our  parish  church) 
stood  on  part  of  the  site  of  this  house  and  the  adjoining 
meeting  schoolroom.  The  garden  of  the  Parsonage,  within 
the  wall  facing  Oroolong  House,  used  to  be  known  as  Oliver's 
Croft,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  by  old  Colytonians  that  a  man 
named  Oliver  built  the  present  house.      In  the  year  1796,  the 
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Rev.  Joseph  Cornish  bought  the  house,  and  began  to  take 
boarders,  who  came  as  scholars  to  his  classical  school,  which 
he  had  opened  in  1782,  and  taught  in  the  gallery  of  the 
meeting-house.  Here  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1823.  He  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  George  Nutcombe  (son  of 
Chancellor  Nutcombe) ;  Richard  Buller  (son  of  Bishop  Buller) ; 
and  Frederick  Barnes  (Canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford),  the 
three  successive  vicars  of  the  parish  during  his  long  ministry, 
which  began  in  1772  and  only  ended  with  his  death.  Here 
they  frequently  visited  him,  and  many  were  the  whist  parties 
held  here  (and  at  the  vicarage  alternately)  in  the  parlour  with 
the  window  doors  open  to  the  garden,  Cornish,  in  his 
accustomed  seat  behind  the  passage  door,  "  for  fear  of  a  draught  " 
and  as  a  coign  of  advantage  to  see  his  favourite  apple  trees  in 
the  garden.  Once,  robbers  paid  him  a  visit  and  stole  his 
spoons.  Let  the  story  be  told  in  the  words  of  the  late  poet 
James  Farmer,  of  Liverpool.  As  he  dictated,  so  I  wrote  it 
down  from  his  lips  in  1897  : — 

"As  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Cornish,  of  whom  I  have  a 
faint  recollection — he  often  gave  me  fruit  from  the  parsonage  garden — 
I  may  relate  that  one  Sunday  afternoon,  while  he  was  preaching,  his 
dwelling  house  was  robbed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  plate  was 
carried  away  ;  the  servant  also  being  at  the  meeting.  The  fellows  got 
clear.  My  father  lived  close  by,  and  was  soon  informed  of  the  robbery. 
It  so  happened  that  he  had  noticed  some  strangers  loitering  around, 
watching  the  people  as  they  went  to  the  meeting,  and  he  at  once  con- 
cluded they  must  have  been  the  robbers.  Without  much  loss  of  time  he 
started  off  in  pursuit.  He  tracked  them  to  Honiton,  and  then  called  at 
every  public  house,  until  at  last  he  discovered  them  in  the  furthest  inn 
towards  Exeter,  with  the  plunder  under  the  settle  on  which  they  were 
seated.  Of  course  he  at  once  called  for  a  constable  and  had  them 
arrested,  with  the  further  satisfaction  of  recovering  the  stolen  articles,  and 
giving  good  Mr.  Cornish  great  pleasure.*' 

Amongst  Cornish's  boarders  here  were  John  Carslake, 
lieutenant  in  R.N.,  and  fellow  prisoner  in  France  with  Com. 
Geo.  Eyre  Powell,  in  1810;  Le  Vieux  Slade  Symes,  surgeon 
at  Colyton,  and  grandson  of  John  Slade,  with  whom  Cornish 
boarded  at  Colyton  during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry ; 
John  Carslake  Duncan  Yule,  rector  of  Bradford,  Wilts. ; 
Thomas  Willis  Paterson,  minister  at  Bardon  and  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche  ;  and  William  Lamport,  minister  at  Lancaster,  whose 
son  William  James  Lamport  (d.  1874),  was  one  of  Liverpool's 
merchant  princes,  and  largely  helped  Unitarian  ministers  to 
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educate  their  sons,  of  whom  I  am  one,  he  having  called  at 
the  parsonage  shortly  after  my  birth  to  see  the  meeting-house 
gallery  where  his  father  had  been  in  part  educated.  Many 
years  after  that  he  wrote  to  remind  my  father  of  the  circum- 
stance and  of  his  promise  then  made  my  parents,  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege — as  he  graciously  termed  it — of  doing  something 
for  the  baby  he  had  seen  and  held  in  arms. 

Cornish  is  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  great  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography ;  where  his  life's  story  has  been  told  by  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Gordon,  M.A.  Some  letters  of  his  and  his  gold 
ring  are  in  my  possession,  having  been  given  to  my  father 
during  his  long  Colyton  ministry. 

After  Cornish  came  the  Rev.  George  Skey,  uncle  to  the 
Rev.  Frederic  C.  Skey,  vicar  of  Weare,  Axbridge.  His  school 
at  the  parsonage  was  held  in  high  repute.  Two  of  his  scholars 
were  the  late  Mr.  Hounsell  and  my  cousin,  the  late  Harry  de 
Spencer  Kingdon,  both  of  whom  have  told  me  how  greatly 
they  valued  his  tuition.  From  1830  to  1832  it  was  the  home 
of  the  poet,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Smith,  minister  of  the  meeting. 
John  Farmer  was  one  of  his  scholars  at  Colyton.  He 
"  used  to  attend  with  another  lad  named  Clegg  (who  was  learning  to  be  a 
chemist  and  druggist,!  two  hours  a  day,  twice  a  week,  to  be  taught  Latin, 
as  long  as  Mr.  Smith  remained  at  Colyton,  and  after  he  removed  to 
Seaton,  I  continued  to  go  to  him  for  lessons,  for  which  he  made  no 
charge,  as  my  brother  was  organist  in  the  meeting-house,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  blowing  the  organ  when  he  practised,  but  not  on  Sundays,  as 
I  was  in  the  Church  School.  I  remember  your  uncle,  Master  Geo.  Eyre 
Powell,  jr.,  used  to  be  receiving  lessons  at  the  same  date." 

In  this  old  house  Smith  began  his  long  poem  Shute  House, 
which  was  printed  in  1838  after  his  death,  from  the  manuscript 
in  my  collection,  where  is  also  Smith's  own  copy  of  his  finest 
and  best  known  work,  the  classic  Seaton  Beach.  In  1882,  John 
Farmer  paid  tribute  to  his  old  tutor's  memory  in  the  following 
lines,  beginning  : — 

Long  years  ago,  the  Poet  of  the  Beach, 

Who  swept  the  lyre,  when  he  no  more  could  preach. 

Few,  if  any,  now  living  can  remember  its  next  occupant, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Wm.  Pryce,  whose  every  look,  to  quote 
the  description  given  me  of  him  in  1898  by  Cousin  Kingdon  : — 
"  Gesture  and  movement  bespoke  the  high-born  gentleman, 
he  breathed  his  motto,  which  in  every  glance  seemed  to  say, 
Generosus  nascituv  non  fit." 
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Amongst  those  who  were  baptized  by  him  during  his 
Colyton  ministry,  is  Mr.  Washington  Kingdon,  at  whose 
father's  house  Pryce  was  a  welcomed  and  frequent  visitor. 
James  Taplin,  the  minister  from  1834  to  1846,  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  live  in  the  parsonage,  which  was  too  small 
for  his  requirements  ;  he  occupied  Oroolong  House,  the  home 
previously  of  Captain  Henry  Wilson,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Pellew  Islands,  on  which  he  was  wrecked. 

For  a  short  time  the  parsonage  had  its  next  ministerial 
occupant  in  the  Rev.  James  Cooper,  1847-8,  known  amongst 
his  intimate  friends  as  "  Long  Cooper,"  from  his  great  height. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  by  the  time  his  short  ministry  was 
ending  here,  he  had  but  just  learned  where  and  where  not  he 
could  stand  upright,  with  safety,  in  the  parsonage. 

From  1850  to  1864,  it  was  the  home  of  the  late  Rev. 
David  Lewis  Evans,  who  here  continued  his  academy, 
previously  carried  on  at  Bridgend,  in  Glamorganshire,  from 
whence  came  a  succession  of  Welsh  boys  to  be  educated  with 
others  at  his  hands.  His  Colyton  scholars  included  Thomas 
Burdon,  Geo.  Dolling,  Harry  Dolling,  Geo.  Drew,  Albert 
Edwards  (long  the  trusty  bailiff  of  our  Feoffees),  William 
Farmer  (active  still  and  able  to  enjoy  long  walks,  as  I  well 
know  from  experience),  John  Fewings,  Lyle  Loveridge,  Harry, 
Samuel,  and  William  Mills,  Wm.  Murch,  Wm.  Pike,  John 
Pile,  Richard  Skinner,  Geo.  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Stocker, 
John,  Thomas  and  Richard  White,  and  many  others.  After 
his  appointment  to  his  old  college  at  Caermarthen  as  its 
Hebrew  professor,  and  consequent  removal  from  Colyton, 
the  parsonage  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  McCombe, 
minister  from  1864  to  1870,  who  died  at  Colyton  in  1876  • 
William  Brunton  (d.  1906),  1870-1  ;  Richard  Edward  Dunne 
(d.  1891),  1871-3  (father  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Dunne,  vicar  of 
Burnopfield,  co.  Durham);  Henry  Morgan  Dare,  1873-8,  and 
1880-2  ;  John  Sutcliffe,  1883-96  ;  his  son  Alfred  Sutcliffe,  B.A., 
now  minister  at  Crewkerne  ;  F.  Teasdale  Reed,  now  at  Seven 
Oaks  ;  and  Alfred  Amey,  now  at  Pudsey. 

A  short  time  ago,  before  any  possible  alterations  or 
restorations  were  done  to  the  old  house,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
commissioning  a  London  artist  of  black  and  white  fame,  to 
execute  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  place,  shewing  its  many 
quaint  features,  former  thatched  roof,  and  room  where  so 
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many  boys  were  educated.  These  12  drawings  will  preserve 
to  posterity  much  of  interest  in  Colyton  and  its  parish. 

Geo.  Eyre  Evans. 

155.  Exeter  Churches  Supplement  (V.,  p.  177). — I 
wish  to  point  out  that  many  of  these  M.I.  are  incorrectly 
copied.  Capital  letters  and  words  have  been  omitted,  the 
original  lettering  not  followed,  and  the  blazoning  of  the  arms 
is  not  reliable. 

In  the  Williams  M.I.  on  p.  177,  compare  this  which  I 
took  in  1886  :— 

Sacred  |  To  the  Memory  of  |  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams  |  (Relict  of 
William  Williams  |  of  the  City  of  Exeter  M.D.)  |  who  departed  this 
life  the  |  25th  of  June  1776  Aged  77  years.  | 

She  was  the  Daughter  |  of  Joseph  Oliver  of  Exweek  Esqr.  |  and 
the  last  of  that  respectable  Family.  |  In  her  were  united  |  the  Christian 
and  the  Social  Virtues,  |  the  best  of  Parents,  |  a  sincere  Friend,  |  a 
cheerful  companion  |  and  A  liberal  benefactress  to  the  Poor.  | 

In  this  short  inscription  your  correspondent  has  left  out 
"  Mrs."  in  the  first  line,  has  given  Exwick  for  Exweek  in 
the  fourth,  and  benefactor  for  benefactress  in  the  seventh. 

Lower  down  on  the  tablet  wrong  placing  of  stops  is 
important : — 

In  the  same  vault  are  interred  John  Oliver,  | 

William,  Benjamin,  William,  Bridget  ;  Sons  and  Daughter  of  I 

the  above  Will  Williams  and  Eliz^  his  Wife  | 

Ann  Relict  of  Samuel  Newte  of  Titcombe  Clerk,  | 

Eliza  Relict  of  David  Hamilton  of  Bristol  Merchant,  | 

William  son  of  Daniel  Hamilton  Esqr.  and  Bridget  his  Wife  | 

in  dutiful  respect  and  affectionate  Regard  | 

caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1781.  | 

I  made  a  tracing  of  the  coat  of  arms,  and  unless  the 
shield  has  been  tampered  with  since  1886,  the  arms  of 
Oliver  are  : — Ermines,  on  a  chief  arg.  three  lions  rampant  sable. 

On  p.  13  of  vol.  V.  the  Editor  rightly  states  that  the 
arms  I  gave  on  Sir  Benj.  Oliver's  monument  as  On  a  chief 
argent  three  lions  rampant  or  is  false  heraldry;  I,  however, 
merely  copied  what  I  saw.  Church  heraldry  is  often  in- 
correct, and  in  so-called  restorations  workmen  may  put  on 
the  wrong  colours. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  curiously  enough,  the  original 
grant  of  arms  on  parchment,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  B.  O., 
has  been  sent  to  me  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop, 
f.s.a.,  of  Newcastle.    I  have  had  it  reproduced  in  colour  for 
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the  Misc.  Gen.  et  Her.,  in  which  magazine  it  will  shortly 
appear,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it : — 

Grant  of  Arms  (on  parchment). 
TO  ALL  AND  SINGVLAR  unto  whome  these  presents  shall  come 
I  Sir  Edward  Bysshe  Knight  Clarenceux  Principall  Herald  and  King 
of  Armes  of  the  South  East,  and  West  Parts  of  this  Realme  of 
England,  from  the  river  of  Trent  Southward,  send  Greeting. 
Whereas  Sr  Beniamin  Oliver  of  Exeter  in  the  County  of  Devon 
Knight  hath  desired  mee  to  assigne  unto  him  such  Armes  as  hee  and 
his  posterity  may  lawfully  beare,  Know  yee  therefore  that  I  doe  thinke 
fitt  to  assign  unto  him  the  Armes  hereafter  mentioned  Viz*-  :  Ermines 
on  a  chiefe  argent  three  Lions  rampant  sable,  armed  and  langued 
gules,  and  for  a  Crest  on  a  helmet  and  wreath  of  his  colours,  a  Lions 
head  erased  Ermines,  gorged  wth  a  coller  argent,  mantled  gules 
doubled  argent,  as  in  the  margent  more  lively  is  depicted,  which 
armes  and  creast  as  before  is  expressed,  I  the  said  Clarenceux  by  the 
power  and  authority  given  unto  me  by  my  Letters  patents,  under  the 
great  seale  of  England,  do  by  these  gsents  assign  give  &  grant  unto 
the  said  Sr  Beniamin  Oliver  and  the  heires  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten  to  bee  by  them  &  every  of  them  borne  with  their  due 
differences  according  to  the  law  of  Armes  for  ever  In  witnesse 
whereof  I  have  unto  these  presents  affixed  the  seale  of  my  Office  and 
subscribed  my  name.  Dated  this  first  day  of  September  1672  And  in 
the  four*  and  twentieth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Charles  the  second  King  of  Great  Britaine  etca- 

Edward  Bysshe  Clarenceux 
King  of  Armes. 

W.  L.  Oliver. 

156.  Memorial  Inscriptions  in  Exeter  Churches. — 
Many  comments  having  been  made  upon  these,  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  write  a  few  lines  regarding  them.  The  MS. 
of  the  book  was  prepared  ready  for  the  press,  with  only  a 
few  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  in  each  church,  chiefly 
those  with  armorial  bearings,  included.  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe 
then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  all  the  inscriptions.  With 
the  help  of  a  friend  the  gigantic  task  of  collecting  them  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible  was  accomplished — a  very 
different  affair  from  the  member  of  a  family  noting  those 
few  of  personal  interest.  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe  undertook  to 
look  them  through ;  had  the  MS.  sent  him,  and  decided 
to  keep  them  all.  The  publisher  and  author  were  then 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  twice  as  much  material 

*  "  Fower  "  was  first  written  and  then  partially  erased  and  "  four  " 
substituted.    The  seal  is  missing. 
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to  print  as  was  originally  agreed  upon ;  and  the  cost  of 
production  necessarily  had  to  be  considered.  If  the  in- 
scriptions had  been  printed  line  for  line,  as  on  the  tablets, 
the  pages  of  the  book  would  have  been  more  than  doubled  ;  the 
only  possible  plan  was  to  block  the  inscriptions,  and  print  them 
as  simply  as  possible.  When  some  of  the  showers  of  sub- 
sequent criticism  fell  upon  me,  I  wrote,  rather  in  despair, 
to  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe — his  letter  is  still  carefully  preserved, 
which  concludes  with  the  consoling  line,  "  little  slips  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  are  quite  unavoidable."  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning,  with  the  greatest  gratitude,  the 
kindness  and  encouragement  my  "  Church  Notes "  always 
received  from  Mr.  Brooking-Rowe.  He  went  through  all 
the  proofs  of  the  Exeter  Churches,  and  revised  the  Latin 
inscriptions.  It  was  the  greatest  grief  to  me  that  he  died 
before  I  could  shew  him  the  book  in  volume  form. 

Beatrix  F.  Cresswell. 

157.  Exeter  Cathedral:  "  Leofric's  Stone"  and 
Leofric's  Tomb  : — The  sedilia  with  its  triple  division,  or 
some  part  of  it,  has  been  called  "  Leofric's  Stone,"  and 
attempts  to  justify  this  name  have  been  made,  by  suggesting 
that  the  seat  slab  with  the  arms  in  the  form  of  lions,  are  more 
ancient  than  the  rest  of  the  work ;  also,  that  although  the 
situation  of  the  sedilia  is  probably  outside  the  limits  of 
Leofric's  church,  yet  his  tomb  might  have  been  brought  here. 
Examination  of  the  sedilia  itself  has  convinced  me  that  all,  as 
far  as  it  is  old,  is  of  one  date,  and  the  work  of  Bishop 
Stapeldon.  The  legend  associating  Leofric  with  it,  must 
have  grown  up  around  the  phrase  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
charter,  installing  Leofric,  that  the  bishop  was  taken  by  the 
hands  by  the  king  and  queen.  In  allusion  to  this  it  is  possible 
that  Stapeldon  may  have  had  three  figures  or  heads,  carved 
over  the  three  seats.  According  to  Oliver,  there  is  an  item  in 
the  accounts  of  1419  : — "For  inscribing  the  Lord  'Leofric's 
Stone.'  Here  we  have  the  name  which  has  been  improperly 
applied  to  the  sedilia,  although  it  has  no  inscription.  The 
stone  in  question  may  well  have  been  a  worn  grave  slab  in  the 
pavement."  A  transitional  stage  in  the  legend  is  found  in 
Risdon's  MS.  notes  on  the  Cathedral  (Lansd.  213.)  thus — 
"  Right  at  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  remarkable 
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place  with  three  seats,  wherein  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  his  Queen  on  either  hand  of  ye  bishop  did  sit.  It 
is  yet  rich,  but  nothing  so  glorious  as  it  hath  been,  and 
their  statues  being  richly  gilt  are  quite  defaced  and  pulled 
down."  There  is  nothing  here  of  Leofric's  tomb,  and  the 
statues  (if  any  ever  existed,  as  I  think  they  may  well 
have  done  as  memorial  decorations)  had  already  disappeared. 
Isaac's  account,  although  it  is  obscure  in  wording,  comes 
near  a  possible  statement  of  the  facts  on  the  supposition 
that  there  were  sculptures  of  a  king,  queen  and  bishop.  It 
was  erected  "  in  memory  of  "  king  Edward,  his  queen,  and 
Leofric ;  the  middle  seat  being  that  of  the  bishop  sitting 
between  the  king  and  queen.  If  there  were  no  sculptures  the 
three  seats  themselves  were  supposed  either  to  be  the  actual 
places  where  the  three  sat,  or  memorials  of  their  so  sitting. 
Of  Leofric's  real  tomb  and  its  situation,  the  MS.  notes  gives 
this  description  : — "  Though  it  be  the  plainest,  yet  it  must  not 
be  omitted,  Leofricus  the  first  bishop  of  this  church  lieth  in  a 
plain  monument  of  marble  without  any  statue  at  the  south 
door  entring  the  aisle  against  the  choir,  a.d.  1073."  I  have 
not  enough  before  me  to  say  whether  the  reference  is  to  the 
"  Leofric's  stone  "  lettered  in  1419,  which  might  well  have 
been  in  existence,  or  to  Hooker's  memorial  to  the  bishop,  but 
it  need  not  be  doubted  that  up  to  Hooker's  time,  there  had 
been  continuous  knowledge  as  to  the  place  of  Leofric's  tomb. 
Oliver  quotes  a  record  or  legend  which  says,  that  the  bishop 
was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  his  church.  He  gives  no  reference, 
but  supposing  it  to  be  a  good  authority,  we  only  have  to 
suppose  one  of  the  common  translations  when  churches  were 
rebuilt.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

158.  Achievement  of  the  Bakers  Company  (V.,  page 
256,  par.  138.) — The  opinion  of  the  London  Authorities  that 
the  curious  old  badge  with  the  Bakers  Arms  ( ?  of  Exeter) 
and  the  initials  H.  Y.,"was  the  Bavgemaster's  Badge,"  reminds 
me  that,  according  to  Boyne's  Catalogue, "  the  Bakers  Arms  " 
appear  on  a  Trade  Token  (No.  487)  issued  by  "  Nic.  Yates  " 
(note  the  letter  Y)  "at  Ye  Kings  Old  Barg  Hovs,  Vper 
Grovnd,  Southwork,"  in  1669. 

The  name  of  the  "  Kings  Old  Bargehouse,"  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  a  series  of  articles  under  that  title  in  the  "  Home 
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Counties  Magazine'''  (July  and  Oct.  1908,  and  Jan.^  1909)  was 
applied  not  only  to  two  buildings  that  sheltered  the  Royal 
State  Barges,  but  to  an  Inn,  and  to  several  other  business 
premises  in  the  same  division  of  Upper  Ground.  Thus  we 
have  another  token  (489)  with  "  the  Vintners  Arms,"  and  the 
inscription  "  Tho.  Lambe,  Salter,  at  Ye  Kings  Barge  Hovse 
=  T.M.L." 

Another  local  coin  that  displays  "  the  Bakers  Arms  "  is  that 
(No.  7)  of  "  Henry  Bardge,  Baker,  in  Southwarke." 

In  the  same  Catalogue  are  entered  (under  Nos.  307  and 
368)  two  half-pennies  issued  by  John  Lethbridge,  described  on 
the  first  as  "  of  Sovth  Tawton,  Chagford  and  Moreton,"  and 
on  the  second  as  "  of  Sovth  Zeale ; "  the  latter  bearing  the 
device  of  "  three  wheat  sheaves  in  a  row."  Although  the 
disposition  of  the  garbs  differs  from  that  in  the  achievement 
above  referred  to,  I  should  think  that  they  indicated  the 
Bakers  trade  ;  and  if  not  membership  in  the  Exeter  Company 
in  what  other  ?  Ethel  Lega-Weekes. 

159.  "  Youatt  "  (V.,  par.  71,  p.  119). — The  Shute 
Parish  Church  Registers  contain  the  following  entry  : — 

1742.    William  Youate  and  Agnes  Bishop,  married  29th 
November. 

This  is  probably  the  marriage  of  William  Youatt,  buried 
1756,  son  of  the  minister.  A.J.P.S. 

160.  Erratum  (V.,  par.  120,  p.  217). — The  name  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard's,  daughter  should  be  Ingaret 
Stella,  not  Margaret  as  printed. 

161.  Erratum  (V.,  par.  118,  p.  216). — Dr.  George 
Hickes,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  Bishop  of  Thetford,  not 
Matford  as  printed. 

162.  Erratum  (V.,  par.  113,  p.  209). — The  asterisk 
placed  against  "  Tyrell "  on  the  twelfth  line  from  the  bottom 
of  page  210  should  be  deleted  and  placed  against  the  word 
"  patent "  in  the  eleventh  line  of  the  same  page.  The 
letters  patent  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  are  quoted  on 
page  211 — "*3o  Oct.,  1382.  Protection  for  Life,  etc."  A 
referring/  asterisk  should  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paragraph  as  shown  above.  Eds. 

^  )  ^  Publication  by  Messrs.  Reynell  discontinued  after  that  issue,  but  about 
'to  be  revived  by  Messrs.  Bell,  under  the  same  editor. 
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Colyn,  Thomas,  105 

Colyton,  Heraldry  of,  29 

Colyton  Church,  Courtenay 
Tomb  in,  33  ;  the  Old  Parson- 
age, 288 

Colyton  Marriages  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  89,  119 

Combe,  Cumbe,  Peter  de  la,  110  ; 
Richard  de  la,  no  ;  Robert, 
97  ;  William  de  la,  32,  no 

Combe  Royal,  108 

Comins,  Thomas,  91 

Connyham,  Margaret,  48 

Cook,  Matilda,  66  ;  Thomas,  250 

Cookworthy  (Cokeworthie), 
John,  in 

Cooper,  Rev.  James,  291 

Cornish,  Cornyshe,  Joan,  114; 
Joseph,  67,  289  ;  William,  98, 
114 

Coteland,  Courtland,  105 

Cotelonde,  Robert  de,  105 

Coteler,  John,  250 

Cotterbury,  Gervase,  114 

Cotton,  Elizabeth,  63  ;  Mary,  63; 
William,  63 

Courtenay,  Edward,  Edward  de, 
100,  101  ;  Elizabeth,  128  ; 
Francis,  128;  Henry,  35,  36; 
Hugh,  Sir  Hugh  de,  31,  285  ; 
Jane,  31  ;  Joan,  31  ;  Margaret, 
35>  37»  2°9;  Peter,  98,  100, 
101  ;  Sir  Robert,  100  ;  William 
de,  Sir  William,  31,  34,  35,  36, 
102,  106,  155,  211 

Courtenay,  Tomb  in  Colyton 
Church,  33 

Courtney,  W.  P.,  on  Mr.  Man- 
ning, 65  ;  Poems  on  Devon,  87 

Cousens,  Samuel,  1 

Co-wardenship  of  Father  and 
Son,  223 

Cowley,  Johane,  82 

Cox,  Coxe,  George,  168 ;  Robert, 
168  ;  William,  168 — see  also 
Cocks 

Coxon,  L.,  on  Luppit  Brass,  16 
Crago,  John,  12 
Crakye,  John,  in 
Crawford,  William,  86 


Crediton  Church  Charter,  179 
Creedy,  Agnes,    175 ;  Thomas, 

175  ;  Walter,  175,  176 
Cresswell,      Beatrix      F.,  on 

Armorial  Bearings  in  Exeter 

Churches,  9  ;  on  Monumental 

Inscriptions      in  Exeter 

Churches,  293 
Creswell,  Isaac,  91 
Crewe,  Sir  Thomas,  58 
Crewkerne,  John,  174 
Cristenstow,  Alice,  7  ;  John,  7  ; 

William,  7 
Croker,       Crokker,  Crokere, 

Croukere,  John,  John  de,  99  ; 

Margery,   113;  Maryota,  99; 

Richard  99,  113  ;  Robert,  111  ; 

Roger,  99 
Crosse,  Robert,  123 
Crosses,  94 

Crossing,  Hugh,  57  ;  Richard,  63 
Cumbe — see  Combe 

Dabbyn,  John,  123 

Dabera,  Walter,  97 

Dabernon,  Joan,  6 

Danby,  Frances,  3 

Daneis — see  Dennis 

Daniel,    Denyelle,    George,  8  ; 

Henry,  109 ;  Thomas,  32 
Dare,  Henry  Morgan,  291 
Dartmoor,  Forest  Tithes,  121 
Dartmouth,  Wooden  Effigy  at, 

220 

Dartmouth  Arms,  137,  222,  280 
Dartmouth  Notes,  169,  264 
D'Aumarle,   Alice,    1 50  ;  John, 
I5°>  151 

Dawkins,  Amelia  Elizabeth,  4 ; 

Richard,  4 
Davelys,  William,  98 
Davil — see  Davy 
Davies,  W.,  Notes  on  Records 

in  Kingsbridge  Church,  94 
Davy,  A.  J.,  on  Torre  Abbey, 

257 

Davy,  Davie,  Davye,  Joan,  215  ; 

John,  63  ;  Robert,  181 
Davyes,  William,  86 
Deaudon,  Hamelyn  de,  216 
De  Brine,  Debina,  Anne,  55,  59  ; 

Francis,  59 
Deghere — see  Dyer 
Dennis,    le    Daneis,  Dennys, 
Denys,  John,  6, 7,  113;  Matilda 
7  ;  Sir  Robert,  8  ;  Sir  Thomas, 
7,  8  ;  Walter,  6  ;  William,  6 
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Denyelle — see  Daniel 

Deodand,  123 

Derling,  William,  202 

Dernel,  Henry  de,  28 

Despenser,  Hugh  le,  147 

Devon,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  34 

Devon,  Pedigree,  an  unpub- 
lished, 175 

Devonshire  Churches  with  Quires, 
48 

Dewdon,  216 

Difford,  John,  127 

Dinham,  Dinant,  Dynham,  Emma 
de,  134,  152  ;  Geoffrey  de,  32  ; 
Margaret  de,  211  ;  Robert,  Sir 
Robert  de,  133,  150,  151,  152 

Diriwynt,  John,  249 

Dodbrook,  97 

Dodbridge,  Dodderidge,  Dod- 
ridge,  Elizabeth,  177  ;  John, 
Sir  John,  64,  254  ;  Robert,  Sir 
Robert,  254,  255 

Dolbeare,  John,  149 

Dolling,  George,  291  ;  Henry, 
29  T 

Dolton  Font,  the,  25 

Dotton,  George,  170 

Douch,  James,  89 

Dowai,  Walter  de,  77 

Down,  John,  12  ;  Mark,  43 

Drake,  Anne,  46  ;  Bernard,  Sir 

Bernard,  46,  72  ;  Clement,  12; 

Elizabeth,  45,  46  ;  George,  46; 

Gilbert,  46  ;  Jane,  46  ;  Johan, 

46  ;  John,  Sir  John,  46,  73,  74, 

75,  76  ;  Mary,  46  ;  Philip,  46  ; 

Robert,  45,  46,  88,  89  ;  Samuel, 

46  ;  Sarah,  46  ;  Susanna,  45,  46 
Drake,  F.  Morris,  on  Dartmouth 

Arms,  222 
Drew,  George,  291 
Duck,  Ducke,  John,  47  ;  Martha, 

6,  64  ;  Richard,  64 
Duckenfield,  Ralph,  59 
Duckworth,    Mary  Georgiana, 

3  ;  Mary  Isabella,  3  ;  Susanna 

Catherine,  3 
Duer,  Thomas,  97 
Duke,  Henry,  78 
Dun,    Dunne,    Sir    Angell,    7 ; 

Elizabeth,     7,     8 ;  Richard 

Edward,  291 
Dutch,  the,  before  Dartmouth, 

148 

Dyer,  Deghere,  Agnes,  113; 
Foscarinus  Turtliffe,  124 ; 
Henry    Moyle,    124  ;  Henry 


Stephens,  124  ;  John,  99 ; 
Richard,  99  ;  Robert,  99,  100  ; 
Robert  Turtliffe,  124  ;  Roger, 
97,  99,  in  ;  Simon,  99 
Dyer,  Arthur  Stephens,  on 
Stephens  Family,  124 

Early  English  Bosses,  73 

Ecc.  Ant.  Ing.  on  Devonshire 
Churches  with  Quires,  48 

Eds.  on  Samuel  Cousins,  1  ;  on 
Underground  Chamber  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  33 ;  on 
Courtenay  Tomb  in  Colyton 
Church,  33  ;  on  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  72  ;  on  Exeter  City 
Muniments,  224 

Edwards,  Albert,  291  ;  John,  12, 
93  ;  Susanna,  153 

Edye,  Harriet  Louisa,  2 15;  John, 
65,  67  ;  Lydia,  65  ;  Mary,  148 

Edye,  Lt.-Col.  L.,  on  Mr. 
Manning,  65  ;  on  Hatherleigh 
Meeting  House,  147  ;  on  Spell- 
ing of  Name,  215 

Efford,  Roger,  108  ;  William  de, 
105 

Elliot,   E.   A.   S.,  on  Historic 

Wrecks  in  Bigbury  and  Start 

Bays,  153 
Elliott,    Elyot,    Nicholas,    170 ; 

Thomas,  68 
Emmett,  William,  48 
Erl,  Erie,  Walter,  214;  William, 

112 

Esse — see  Aishe 
Est  Hillerdon,  279 
Evans,  David  Lewis,  291 
Evans,    George   Eyre,  on  Mr. 
Manning,    66  ;     on  Colyton 
Marriages  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral,   89  ;    on    Colyton  Old 
Parsonage,  288 
Everett,  William,  92 
Execution,  the,  of  Sir  Walter 

Ralegh,  212 
Exeter  Chapter  Terrier,  28 
Exeter  Churches,  1,  91,  292 
Exeter  City  Muniments,  175,  224 
Exeter  Civic  Seals,  201,  242,  265 

F.,  on  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  King, 
222 

Faleput,  Faleputte,  Falypitte, 
Henry  de,  106  ;  John,  106  ; 
Philip,  106 

Fanshawe,  Charles,  164 
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Farmer,  James,  289  ;  John,  290  ; 

William,  291 
Farrant,  Dorothy,  90 
Farrington,  Sir  H.  M.,  5,  10  ; 

Jane,  5 

Ferrer,  Alice;  151  ;  Sir  Fulk,  151 
Fewings,  John,  291 
Fido,  Thomas,  30 
Fisher,  John,  91,  93 
FitzHamon,  Robert,  218  ;  Roger, 
145 

Fletcher,  ,  122 

Floud,  Thomas,  170 

Fogel — see  Fowell 

Fold,  Silas,  23 

Follett,  Judith,  173 

Fones,  Priscilla,  84  ;  Thomas, 
84 — see  also  Fownes 

Ford,  Charles,  48 

Fortescue,  Fortescu,  Bartho- 
lomew, 46,  72  ;  Elizabeth,  72  ; 
Gertrude,  46  ;  John,  106  ; 
William,  106 

Fowell,  Fowel,  Fogel,  Foghel, 
Fogheler,  Foghelle,  Sir  Ed- 
mund, 105  ;  Margaret,  177  ; 
Marsita,  105  ;  Peter,  105,  11 1  ; 
Robert,  105  ;  William,  105,  115 

Fowlescombe,  105 

Fownes,  Elizabeth,  164  ;  John, 
164 — see  also  Fones 

Fox,  John  (or  Joseph),  94 

Franklyn,  Mary,  163 

Fraunceys,  Bertram  le,  209,  210 

French,  Frensh,  Elizabeth,  47 ; 
Lewes,  47 ;  Matilda,  152 ; 
Robert,  152 

French  Prisoners,  78 

Fry,  Frye,  Nicholas,  15,  144  ; 
William,  76,  82 

Fulford,  Baldwin,  68;  Bridget, 
128,  177  ;  Henry,  68  ;  Sir  John, 
128  ;  Margaret,  128  ;  Thomas, 
128 

Fulford,  Frances  A.,  on  the 
Church  of  Melhuysshe,  68 

G.  E.  M.  on  Family  of  Reynolds, 
of  Pinhoe,  43  ;  on  Discovery 
of  Documents  at  Churston 
Ferrers,  255 

Gale,  Elizabeth,  71  ;  Gertrude, 
72  ;  Gilbert,  181  ;  Theophilus, 
71,  72 

Gamburn,  William,  248, 

Gandy,  Henry,  161 

Garston,  106 


Germyn,  Hugh,  51 

Gervase,  Walter,  208 

Gey,  Geye,  Gye,  John,  111  ; 
Robert,  9S,  115  ;  Thomas,  98 

Gibbs,  George,  24 

Gibbs,  Roscoe,  on  the  Arms  of 
Dartmouth,  137,  280  :  on 
Heraldry  of  Lower  Windows 
in  Exeter  Cathedral,  282 

Giffard,  Gifford,  Ambrose,  217  ; 
Arthur,  2  ;  Emma,  133,  150, 
151,  152  ;  Hardinge,  Frank, 
217;  Infant  Stella,  217,  296; 
John,  6,  217;  Roger  Grenville, 
217  ;  Thomas,  Sir  Thomas,  2, 
6  ;  Walter,  Walter  le,  Sir 
Walter,  133,  134,  150,  151,  152; 
WTilmot,  6 

Giffard,  Harding  F.,  on  Prowz 
Family,  133 

Gilbert.  Gylbard,  Gylbert,  Ager, 
128;  Elizabeth,  70,  125,  128; 
Humphrey,  Sir  Humphrey,  61, 
125,  126,  127,  128;  John,  70, 
109,  127,  128  ;  Sir  Otho,  128  ; 
Rawlegh,  128;  Samuel,  70; 
Samuel  Thomas,  163  ;  William, 
70 

Gill,  Gylle,  John,  12  ;  Thomas, 
98 

Gillespie,  William,  148 
Glass,  Thomas,  9 
Glimpston,  106 

Gloucestre,  Gloucester,  Walter, 
209,  210 

Gobodeslegh,  Joan,  7  ;  John,  7  ; 

Thomasine,  7 
Goddard,  Bernard,  275 
Godsall,  Henry,  214 
Godolphin,    Margaret,    8  ;  Sir 

William,  8 
Godwyne,  Walter,  249 
Gorges,  Rose,  4 
Gosse,  Mary,  220,  263 
Gough,  Elizabeth,  262,  263 
Gova,  Gove,  Walter,  95,  97 
Grandisson,     Agnes    de,    285  ; 

Catherine  de,  285 
Grandisson,  Bp.,  a  Vestment  of, 

39 

Granville,  Grenville,  Greynville, 
Amy,  46  ;  Bartholomew  de, 
146,  147,  218,  219  ;  Henry  de, 
146  ;  Richard  de,  145,  146, 
218  ;  Robert,  146,  2j8  ;  Roger, 
46  ;  Theobald,  146,  147,  219  ; 
William,  146,  147,  218 
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Granville  Family,  History  of  the, 
145,  218 

Granville,  Roger,  on  History  of 

the  Granville  Family,  218 
Green,    Greene,    Alice,  14; 

Bartholomew,  48  ;  John,  48  ; 

Joyles,  14 
Gregory,  Anthony,  254 
Grenville — see  Granville 
Griffith,  Griffeth,  Elizabeth,  132  ; 

John,  132 
Grove,  Edward,  76  ;  Henry,  76 
Grymestone,  Thomas,  106 
Gundry,  Henry,  42 
Gruselier,  Gregory,  on  Matthew 

Arnold's  Royal  Descent,  47 
Gwyn,  Leonard,  91 
Gylbard — see  Gilbert 
Gye — see  Gey 
Gylle — see  Gill 

H.,    A.    C.,     on     Hicks  and 

Hearsey,  177 
H.,  J.  G.,  on  Hicks  and  Hearsey, 

216 

H.,    W.    S.   B.,    on  Plymouth 

Rectory  and  Vicarage,  71  ;  on 

Co-wardenship  of  Father  and 

Son,  223 
Hacche — see  Hatch 
Hall,  Emmanuel,  258  ;  Nicholas, 

257,  258  ;  Thomas,  258 
Halley,  Edmund,  29  ;  Sybilla,  29 
Halley  and  Parry  Families,  29 
Halwell,  Hallewille,  Haylewille, 

John,  Sir  John,  98,  102,  103  ; 

Thomas,  103  ;  Walter,  103 
Hamilton,  Daniel,  292  ;  David, 

292  ;  Eliza,  292  ;  William,  292 
Harman,  William,  220 
Harris,  Dr.,  67;  Thomas,  181 
Harvey,  Francis,  47 
Hatch,  Hacche,  Adam  de,  102  ; 

Jane,  87  ;  John,  97,  102,  111  ; 

Lewis,  72  ;  William,  87 
Hatherleigh     Meeting  House, 

147 

Hatherley,  William,  12 
Hawker,  John,  215 
Hawks  and  Hawking,  224 
Haylewille — see  Halwell 
Hayrun,  Roger,  32 
Hearne,  George,  120 
Hearsey,  Sarah,  216  ;  Stephen, 
177 

Heath,  Sir  Richard,  170 
Heath,  Barton,  77  * 


Hele,  Sampson,  2 

Helion,  Sir  Alan,  151  ;  Alice  de, 

151  ;    Sir    Hervey    de,  151, 

Margaret,  151 
Hellyer,  John,  181 
Hender,  Elizabeth,  63 
Heraldry  of  Carew,  31 
Heraldry  of  Colyton,  29 
Heraldry  in  Exeter  Churches,  62, 

161  ;   of  lower    Windows  in 

Exeter  Cathedral,  282 
Herbert,  Henry,  Lord,  36 
Herring,  John,  127 
Heryng,  Richard,  97 
Hicks,  Hickes,  Anna  Eleonora, 

129  ;  George,  216,  296  ;  James 

Champion,  129  ;  John,  89,  216  ; 

Peter   William    Henry,    216  ; 

Sarah,  177;  Theophilus,  177; 

Thomas,  127,  177,  216 
Hicks,  John  George,  on  Yarde 

Family,  125 
Hicks  and  Hearsey,  177,  216 
Higginson,  John,  86 
Hill,  Hille,  Richard,  98  ;  Roger, 

29 

Hingston,  Richard,  170 
Historic  Wrecks  in  Bigbury  and 

Start  Bays,  153 
Hoare,  Horn,  Hore,  Harry,  80  ; 

John,  144  ;  Marian,  80  ;  Mary, 

263  ;  Sir  Richard,  164  ;  Robert, 

15,  221 
Hodage,  Robert,  161 
Hogg,  Hugge,  Hoygge,  Apphia, 

91  ;  Fanny,  91  ;  John,  91,  115, 

116  ;  Richard,  134,  135 
Holcombe,  John,  1S1 
Holditch,  Holadiche,  Holdyche, 

John,    100,    in;   Peter,  97; 

Robert,  100  ;  William  de,  Sir 

William  de  la,  100,  104 
Holdsworth,  Arthur,  170 
Holewylle — see  Holwill 
Holland,  John,  91,  265 
Hollings,  Jane,  128 
Hollman,  John,  174 
Holman,    H.   Wilson,    on  Mr. 

Manning,  66 
Holmes,  Hollmes,  John,  80,  81  ; 

Joice,    80  ;     Katherine,    80 ; 

Margaret,  79,  81,  82  ;  Thomas, 

79,  80,  81,  82,  255 
Holmes  Pedigree,  255 
Holway,  Margaret,  16 
Holvvell,  Holwylle,  109 
Holwid,  Thomas,  30 
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Holwill,  Hollwylle,  Edward,  47  ; 

Sicilia,  109 
Hook,  Richard,  47 
Hooker,  John,  53,  219 
Hooper,  Nicholas,  92 
Hoor — see  Hoare 
Hordenel,  John,  97 
Hore — see  Hoare 
How,  J.  M.,  12 

Howard,  Anne,  130,  131  ;  Sir 
Robert,  132  ;  Thomas,  130,  131 

Hoygge— see  Hogg 

Hughes,  T.  Cann,  on  Mr. 
Manning,  30  ;  on  Richard 
Sainthill,  149  ;  on  Broadclyst 
Church,  216;  on  Wooden 
Effigy  at  Barton,  220  ;  on 
Torre  Abbey,  221  ;  on  Edward 
Ashworth,  223 

Hull,  Robert,  111 

Hunt,  Robert,  31 

Huyshe,  Deborah,  79,  81 ;  James, 
79)  81 

Hyde,  Thomas  de  la,  207 

Idstone,  109 
Incledon,  Benjamin,  56 
Irish,  John,  276 

Isaac,  Isaacke,  Isack,  Izacke, 
Alice,  14,  15  ;  Elizabeth,  14, 
15  ;  Frances,  10;  John  Eames, 
15  ;  Richard,  50,  51,  53,  60  ; 
Sebastian,  10,  14,  15  ;  Thomas, 
14  ;  Thomas  Sebastian,  15 

Ivie,  Elizabeth,  161  ;  Jonathan, 
116 ;  Thomas,  163 

Jago,  Thomas,  170 
James,  — ,  173  ;  John,  79 
Jane,   Elizabeth,   258  ;  Henry, 

258  ;  Julian,  258  ;  Otho,  258  ; 

William,  258 
Jaycock,  John,  97,  98 
Jerant,  Jerrent,  Ellis,  47,  John, 

82 

Jesus  Day  Sermons,  93 
Jones,  John,  86 

Jordan,  Peter,  103,  104 ;  Rosa, 

Rosemunda,  103,  104 
Jordan,  Mary  Hall,  on  Assumed 

Names,  257 
Judde,  William,  152 

Karlway,  Agnes,  46  ;  John,  46 

— see  also  Kellaway 
Karswill,  William,  Sir  William. 

102 


Kary — see  Cary 

Kelly,  Kelle,  Arthur,  172  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 128  ;  John,  128,  250  ; 
Margaret,  16 

Kempe,   ,    129  ;  Elizabeth 

Lucretia,  129;  Elizabeth  Lu- 
cretia  Margaret,  177 

Kene,  Joan,  11 1 

Kennaway,  George  Glass,   £  ; 

Mark,  8  ;  Thomas,  9 
Kiddell,  Benjamin,  66 
Kiko,  Richard,  32 
Killed  by  a  Bell  in  the  Church  of 

Axminster,  122 
Killigrew,  Catherine,  224  ;  Sir 

John,  224 
King  Frederick,  161  ;  Richard, 

160  ;  Richard  John,  160,  222 
King,  R.  J.,  the  late,  222 
Kingdon,    Harry    de  Spencer, 

290  ;  John  Eyre,  68  ;  Kent,  68  ; 

Thomas,  68  ;  Washington,  291 ; 

William  Page,  68 ;  Zachary, 

Kingman,  John,  47 
Kingsbridge,  Common  Seal  of, 
."4 

Kingsbridge    Church,  Ancient 

Records  in,  94 
Kingwode,  Jane,  84 
Knapman,  Edward,  124  ;  John, 

124  ;  William  Stephens,  124 
Knowle,  the,  no,  in 
Knytth,  John,  109 

Lacy,  Bp.  Edmund,  68 
Lake,  Dorothy,  116;  John  atte, 
113 

Lamport,  William,  289 
Lane,  Peter  de  la,  32  ;  William, 
126 

Lang,    Robert,    127;  William, 

125,  127 
Langdon,  Langedene,  Richard, 

92  ;  Walter  de,  77 
Langefurlang,  Johel  de,  32 
Langford, Elizabeth,  15  ;  William, 

14.  IS 
Langston,  112 
Langwell  in  Dodbrooke,  in 
Lapflode,  103 

Lapfiode,  Lappefiode,  Henry  de, 

103  ;  Richard,  103 
Larder,  Edward,  87 
Larder,  Monument  in  Upton  Pyne 

Church,  87 
Leach  Family,  279 
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Leach,  Simon,  279  ;  Thomasyne, 

279 

Leaman,  Thomas,  121,  122 
Ledestone — see  Lidstone 
Leet,  John,  15 

Lega-Weekes,  Ethel,  on  Ven- 
ville,  69  ;  on  French  Prisoners, 
78  ;  on  Catherine  Killigrew, 
224  ;  on  Twitchen,  260  ;  on 
Achievement  of  Bakers'  Com- 
pany, 295 

Legeyt,  Charles  William,  177 

Leigh,  Legh,  Legha,  Ley,Lygha, 
Anne,  2  ;  Joan,  89  ;  John,  148  i 
Walter,  in,  134,  135 

Leofric's  Stone  and  Leofric's 
Tomb,  294 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  on  Leofric's 
Stone,  294 

Lethbridge,  John,  296 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Roper,  on  Est 
Hillerdon,  279 

Leuere,  Thomas,  in 

Lewis,  William,  89 

Ley — see  Leigh 

Lichefelde,  Thomas  de,  249 

Liddon,  Samuel,  91 

Lidstone  (Ledestone,  Lydeston), 
Thomas,  106,  152 

Lippingcott,  Agnes,  80  ;  Mary, 
80 

Lissant,  George,  147,  148  ; 
Philip,  214 — see  also  Luyss- 
haunt 

Llewellin,  Geo.  T.,  on  Twitchen, 

258 

Lloyd,  Frances,  91  ;  Temper- 
ance, 153  _ 

Locket,  William,  89 

Lockynton,  Lokyntone,  Richard, 
97,  in 

Loddiswell,  102  . 

Lomb,  Lome,  John,  97 

Long, John, 29 

Longevity  of  Clergy  at  Berry 

Pomeroy,  93 
Lopperidge,  John  de,  104 
Loveridge,  Lyle,  291 
Lugg,  Elizabeth,  215 
Lugger,  John  Lloyd,  124 
Lumley,  Simon,  170 
Luppit  Brass,  15,  16 
Luysshaunt,   Gervase,  147 — see 

also  Lissant 
Lydestone — see  Lidstone 
Lye,    Edward,      71  ;  Francis 

Draper,  71 


Lygha — see  Leigh 
Lylle,  Richard,  116 
Lymbery,  Grace,  119;  William, 
119 

Lytellickke,  Richard,  209,  210 

McCombe,  Alexander,  291 
McPike,  Eugene  F.,  on  Parry 

and  Halley  Families,  29 
Malborough,  109 
Maleberghe,  John,  98 
Malet,  Hugh,  216 
Mallock,  John,  15,  46  ;  Susanna, 

46 

Malstone,     Robert    de,  106; 

William  de,  106 
Manning,  Mr.,  of  Exeter,  30,  65, 

66 

Manning,  James,  65,  66  ;  John, 
65,   66 ;   Lydia,   65  ;  Walter 
Oke,  65  ;  William,  65  ;  William 
Oke,  67 
Manoway,  William,  170 
Manwaring,  Pedigree,  35 
Manwaring,   Anne,    60  ;  Chris- 
topher, 57,  58,  60  ;  Esse,  56  ; 
George,    57,    58,    60,    61  ; 
Humphrey,  58  ;  Nicholas,  57  ; 
Oliver,  50,  56,  57,  58,  60,  61, 
62  ;  Randall,  58,  59 ;  Thomas, 
57  ;  William,  57,  58,  59 
Marker,  Mary,  90 
Martin,  Charles,  on  Yarde  Family, 
177 

Mason,  Rev.  J.  H.,  121 
Mathew,  Matthew,  John,   100 ; 

Roger,  170 
May,  Thomas,  115 
Maynard,  Sir  John,  136 
Mayne  John,  163  ;  Thomas,  163 
Maxwell,  Sir  John,  55 
Mayon,    Henry,    113;  Idonea, 

113;  Joan,  113;  Matilda,  113 
Mazun,  Robert  le,  32 
Melhuwysshe,  the  Church  of,  68, 

77 

Melhuwsshe,     John     de,    68 ; 

William  de,  68 
Memorial  Inscriptions  in  Exeter 

Churches,  293 
Merivale,  Samuel,  65,  66 
Merle,  Mary,  5  ;  W.  H.,  5 
Michell,  Edward,  175  ;  Henry, 
176;  Isabel,  216;  John,  176; 
Joyce,    176;  Jone,  216;  Mar- 
garet,  176  ;  Reginald,  Ray- 
nold,      Reynell,     175,  176; 
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Richard,  176;  Simon,  175,  216; 
Susan,  176;  Thomas,  176,  216  ; 
Walter,  176  ;  William,  175, 
176 — see  also  Mitchell. 
Michell,  Geo.  B.,  on  an  un- 
published Devon  Pedigree, 
175 

Micoe,  John,  42,  84 
Milimet,  Augustus  de,  32 
Miller,  Sarah,  221,  263 
Mills,     Milles,     Harry,     291  ; 

Jeremiah,  52  ;    Samuel,  291  ; 

William,  291 
Milman,  Francis,  127 
Ministers  of  Seaton,  42,  83 
Miseltoe,  or  Killed  by  a  Bell, 

122 

Mitchell,    Philip,    12  ;  Samuel, 

66 — see  also  Michell 
Mocombe — see  Moxham 
Moder,  Alice  de,  151  ;  Joan  de, 

151  ;    Sir    Roger,    150,    151  ; 

William  de,  151 
Mohun,  Sir  Reginald  de,  57 
Moleyns,    Sir    Richard,  48; 

William,  48 
Montacute,    Monte    Acuto,  Sir 

John  de,  John,  28,  29,  285 ; 

William  de,  285 
Montgomerie,    Lady  Gabrielle, 

128 

Monthermer,  Margaret  de,  285  ; 

Ralph  de,  285 
Morrice,  Sir  William,  130 
Morris,    J.    T.    Windyer,  on 

Sokespitch,  23 
Mortimore,  John,  181 
Moulysh,  Henry  de,  77 
Mowbray,  Lady  Margaret,  132 
Mowlish,  77 

Moxham,  Mocombe,  Agnes,  82  ; 

Bridget,  82  ;  Jane,  79,  80,  82  ; 

Robert,  79,  80,  82,  83 
Moxhay,  William,  181 
Mugford,  W.  E.,  on  Webber,  24  ; 

on  Ministers  of  Seaton,  42,  83  ; 

on    Henry  Grove,  76  ;   on  a 

Vicar  of  Branscombe,  88  ;  on 

Exeter    Churches,     91  ;  on 

Longevity  of  Clergy,  93  ;  on 

Leach  Family,  279 
Murch,  William,  291 
Murray,    O.  A.  K.,  on  Prince 

Family,    220 ;    on  Elizabeth 

Stukeley,  254 
Murchamp,  Edward,  10  ;  Henry, 

TO 


Names  in  Feet  of  Fines,  31 
Narracott,  Margaret,  176 
Newberry,  Elizabeth,  90 
Newcombe,  James,  91  ;  William, 
267 

Newman,  Thomas,  172 
Newnham,  109 
Newnham,  Simon,  19 
Newte,    Anne,    292  ;  Samuel, 
292 

Newton,  Mary,  119;  Peter,  214 

Neyle,  William,  127 

Noreys,    Norreys,    Adam,   97 ; 

Mary,  128 
Norman,  John,  5 
Norsworthy — see  Nosworthy 
North,  George,  90,  T20 
Northcote,  John,  151 
Northcote,      Lady  Rosalind, 

Devon  reviewed,  178 
Northwherthy,  Edward,  45,  89 
Northwood,  Sir  John  de,  285 
Norton,  109,  117 
Norworthy,   Norsworthy,  Nos- 

worthie,     Edward,     43,  89; 

George,  43  ;  John,  43,  85,  89, 

176  ;  Jone,  176 
Nutcombe,  George,  289 
Nythers,  Sir  Francis,  170 

Oke,  Maria,  65  ;  Walter,  65 

Okeswell,  William,  32 

Oland,  Robert,  92 

Old  Dartmouth  Notes,  169 

Old  Exeter  MS.,  30 

Oliver,   Olyver,    Benjamin,  Sir 

Benjamin,   12,   13,    292,  293  ; 

Jane,  9,  13  ;  John,  292  ;  Joseph, 

292  ;  Thomas,  1 1 1 
Oliver,  V.  L. ,  on  Sir  Benjamin 

Oliver,  12 
Oliver,     W.     L.,      on  Exeter 

Churches,  292 
Overmass,  Ann,  90 
Owen,  P.  H.,  on  Bridge  over 

the  Lemon,  44 
Ozant,  Nicholas,  98 

Pady,  Jacob,  12,  15  ;  James,  12  ; 

John,  15  ;  Mary,  15 
Painter,  Paynter,  Edward,  85  ; 

Elizabeth,  84  ;  Henry,  42,  43, 

83,  84  ;  Martha,  85  ;  Priscilla, 

85  ;  Sarah,  85 
Palmer,  le  Paumer,Bartholomew, 

15  ;   Reginald,  32  ;  Thomas, 

i77>  254 
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Parkham,  Peter  de,  32 
Parry,  George,  85  ;  Sarah,  29 
Parry,  H.  Lloyd,  on  Exeter  Civic 

Seals,  201,  242,  265 
Parry  and  Halley  Families,  29 
Parsons,  Thomas,  90 
Passmore,  Mary,  216 
Patterson,  Thomas  Walter,  289 
Paumer,  le — see  Palmer 
Paxton,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  5 
Payn,  John,  78 
Paynter — see  Painter 
Paynton,  Nicholas,  170 
Peckham,  Sir  George,  61 
Pedigree  of  Walrond  of  Bovey, 

48' 

Pedler,  Emma,  92  ;  George,  92  ; 

G.  H.,  92 
Pendarves,  Bridget,  2  ;  William, 

2 

Penfound,  John,  127 

Pengelly,  Charles,  124  ;  Edward, 

124;   Henry,    124;  William, 

124 

Penny,  Alane,  60  ;  Henry,  173 
Penrose,  John,  47 
Peppin,   ,  67 

Periam,  Jane,  T4  ;  Sir  John,  14  ; 

Mary,  46 
Peters,  John,  53 

Petition  of  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Devon,  209 

Phillips,  Thomas,  42 

Pike,  Samuel,  119;  William,  291 

Pike,  John,  291 

Pinsent,  Ellis,  254 

Placy,  Henry,  248  ;  Juliana,  248 

Plantagenet,  Thomas,  132 

Pledour,  John,  99 

Plumpton,  de — see  Plympton 

Plumlegh,  William,  173 

Plymouth  Trade  Card,  49 

Plymouth,  its  Rectory  and  Vicar- 
age, 71 

Plymptcn  Priory,  20 

Plympton,  Plumpton,  John  de, 
19;  Robert  de,  19,  21  ;  Simon 
de,  19 

Poems  on  Devonshire,  87 
Pole  Courtenay,  Sir  Courtenay, 
3°j  73  j  William,  Sir  William, 

46,  175 
Politerre,  John,  no 
Pollei,  William  de,  262 
Pomeroy,  Pomerai,  Henry  de  la, 

23;  Hugh,   125;   Joan,  128; 

Ralf  de,  77  ;  Roger,  128,  170 


Pope,  Nathaniel,  120 
Popham,  John,  92 
Powell,  George  Eyre,  289 
Power,  Daniel,  89  ;  Sarah,  89 
Pownoll,  Jacob  Acworth,    124 ; 

Philemon,  124 
Prata,  Robert  de  la,  no 
Praule,  William  de,  32 
Prestecote,  John,  100 
Prideaux,    Gilbert,     103  ;  Sir 

John,  103  ;    Peter,  Sir  Peter, 

30,    73  ;    Roger,   Sir  Roger, 

70,  103 

Prideaux,  W,  de  Courcy,  on 
Recommendation  for  Grant  of 
Pension,  30 ;  on  Gilbert  and 
Prideaux,  70  ;  on  John  Prince, 

73 

Prince,  Bernard,  144,  220,  263, 
264;  Elizabeth,  221;  Ellinor, 
220,  263  ;  George,  220,  263  ; 
Grace,  221,  263  ;   Joan,  220, 

263  ;  John,  52,  54,  93,  220,  263, 

264  ;  Joseph,  221  ;  Leonard, 
222,  262,  263,  264  ;  Margaret, 
220,  263  ;  Mary,  89,  220,  221, 
263  ;  Philip,  221  ;  Rebecca, 
263  ;  Robert,  221  ;  William, 
220,  264 

Prince  Family,  220,  262 

Prince,  John,  Constable  of  the 

Hundred  of  Axminster,  73 
Pring,    Pringe,    Elizabeth,    47  ; 

Sarah,  47  ;  William,  45,  47, 

88 

Procter,  Edward,  93 

Prowz  Family,  133,  150 

Prowz,   Prowse,   Prouse,  Pruz, 

Le  Prue,  Alice,  133,  150,  151  ; 

Nelson  le,  151  ;  Sir  Hugh,  131  ; 

Isolde  le,   151  ;  Sir  Richard, 

151  ;     William,    Sir  William, 

i33>  i5°>  l5J 
Prowse,  Arthur  B.,  on  Prowz 

Family.  150 
Prudum,  William,  202 
Pruz — see  Prowz 
Pryce,  Frederick  William,  290 
Puddicombe,      Elizabeth,     47  ; 

Richard,  47 
Pullen,  Pullan,  Robert,  262 
Punchard,  Richard,  148 
Punchardon,  William  de,  216 
Purchase,  John,  82 
Purdue,  William,  144 
Pycroft,  Edith,  on  a  Vestment  of 

Bishop  Grandisson,  39 
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Pyn,  Pynne,  Edward,  45,  46,  47, 
88  ;  James,  47  ;  Nathaniel,  47  ; 
Prudence,  46  ;  Rodagend,  47 

R.,  B.,  on  Assumed  Names,  149 
R. ,  J.  B. ,  on  Robert  of  Plympton, 

19  ;  on  Notice  to  Seamen,  &c, 

79  ;  on  Larder  Monument,  87 
R.,   W.    H.    H.,    on  Richard 

Langdon,  92 
Radcliffe,  Jasper,  163,  165 
Radewille,  John,  97 
Radford,  E.  L.,  on  Petition  of 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Devon, 

209 

Rainolds — see  Reynolds 

Rake,  in  Loddiswell,  105 

Rake,  Sir  Richard  de,  105  ; 
William  de,  110 

Ralegh,  John,  Sir  John,  147, 
219;  Walter,  Sir  Walter,  72, 
128  ;  the  Execution  of,  212 

Randall,  William,  93 

Rawlins,  F.  L.,  on  Robert  Hunt, 
31  ;  on  Dartmoor  Forest 
Tithes,  121 

Recommendation  for  Grant  of 
Pension,  &c,  30 

Redewyll,  John,  111 

Redress,  Mary  de,  100 

Reed,  F.  Tusdale,  291 

Reichel,  Oswald  J.,  on  Exeter 
Chapter  Terrier,  28  ;  on  an  old 
Exeter  MS.,  30 ;  on  Names  in 
Feet  of  Fines,  31  ;  on  the 
Church  of  Melhuysshe,  77  ;  on 
the  History  of  the  Granville 
Family,  145  ;  on  Prowz  Family, 
i52 

Reigny,  Alice  de,  150,  151  ;  Sir 
William  de,  150,  151 

Restorick,  John,  12 

Reynelle,  Walter,  115 

Reynolds,  Family  of  Pinhoe,  43 

Reynolds,  Rainolds,  Edmund,  44 ; 
John  Hamilton,  87  ;  Nicholas, 
44  ;  Richard,  44  ;  William,  44 

Rhodes,  Anna  Charlotte,  11  ; 
Catherine  Philippa,  11 ;  Charles 
Sleech,  11;  Edward  Duncan, 
11  ;  Elizabeth,  11  ;  George,  11; 
John  Henry,  11  ;  Mary  Sleech, 
11  ;  Sarah  Baker,  11  ;  Susanna, 
11  ;  Thomas  Baker,  11 

Richarde,  Ralph,  97 

Risdon,  Thomas,  91 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  67 


Rockett,  Elizabeth,  221,  263 
Rof,  Martin,  208 
Rolle,  Margery,  63 
Rondel,  John,  109 
Roope,  Ambrose,  170  ;  Edward, 
170 

Ropere,  Hugh,  98 

Rose-Troup,  Frances,  on  Jesus 

Day  Sermons,  93 
Rowe,    Joshua     Brooking,  In 

Memoriam,  121 
Rundle,  J.,  177 
Ruytinck,  Simon  de,  212 
Ryder,  David,  98,  11 1  ;  Mary, 

72 

S.,  on  Youatt,  296 

S.,   A.  J.  P.,    pn    Pedigree  of 

Walrond,  48  ;  on  Crosses,  94  ; 

on  Gervase  Luysshaunt,  147  ; 

on  Vineyards,  177;  on  Holmes 

Pedigree,  255  ;  on  Silk  Culture 

in  Devon,  264 
St.  George,  Alice  de,  133,  151 
Sainthill,  Richard,  149 
St.  Wynnoe,  Odo  de,  28 
Salcombe,  109 
Salisbury,  William,  209,  210 
Salt  Officers  of  Seaton,  85 
Salter,    Ann,    120  ;  Elizabeth, 

120  ;  Mary,  120  ;  Richard,  120  ; 

William,  120 
Sampson,  John,    12,    213,  214; 

Thomas,  214 
Samuel,  George,  291 
Satchvil,  Robert,  32 
Saunders,  Saundere,  John,  149  ; 

Roger,  97,  98,  102,  in 
Savage,  Margery,  55 
Saye  (?),  Peter,  127 
Scoos,  John,  115 
Seale,  Sir  John  Henry,  164 
Seaman,  William,  119 
Searle,  Serle,  Edward,  43  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 91  ;  Frances,  129  ;  John, 

98,  129 
Seaton,  Ministers  of,  42 
Segrave,  John  Lord,  132 
Seller,  Jo.,  15 

Sepulture  in  Kingsbridge,  right 

of,  no 
Serle — see  Searle 
Shapwick,  John,  134 
Sherman,  Bezaleel,    84 ;  John, 

84  ;    Katherin,    46 ;  Ursula, 

84  ;  William,  46,  254 
Shield,  Anne,  8  ;  G.H.,  92  ;  Jane, 

8 
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Shilstone,  William,  181 
Shindle  Mill,  108 
Shiplegh,  John,  134,  135 
Short,  Samuel,  90 
Siderpin,  Thomas,  122 
Sigdon,  108 

Silk  Culture  in  Devon,  145,  264 
Simpson,  Robert,  120 
Skelton,  Sir  John,  149 
Skey,  Frederick  C,  290;  George, 
290 

Skinner,  Skynner,  Richard,  291  ; 
Ursilla,  84  ;  William,  43,  84 

Skinner,  A.  J.  P.,  on  George 
Rhodes,  11  ;  on  Widworthy 
Church,  13 ;  on  a  Vicar  of 
Branscombe,  45  ;  on  Theo- 
philus  Gale,  71  ;  on  Wolcott  of 
Sidbury,  79  ;  on  Salt  Officers 
of  Seaton,  85  ;  on  Colyton 
Marriages,  119;  on  Yonge 
Coffin  Plates,  129  ;  on  two 
entries  in  Colyton  Registers, 

Slade,  Benjamin,  90  ;  Elizabeth, 
90  ;  John,  89,  90  ;  William  atte, 
106 

Slater,  Betty,  119;  Mary,  119; 

Samuel,  119 
Smith,     Rev.    John    B.,  290; 

Robert,  91 
Smythesheghes,     Edith,     248  ; 

Thomas,  248 
Snook,  Samuel,  12 
Sokespitch  of  Clyst  St.  George, 

23 

Some  Notes  on  Kingsbridge  Re- 
cords, 94 

Some  Reminiscences  of  Hawks 
and  Hawking,  224 

Soper,  H.  Tapley,  on  Francis 
Draper  Lye,  71 

Sorley,  109 

Sormunde,  Sormound,  Sorr- 
mounde,  Elena,  113;  Mabel, 
111;  Thomas,  113;  William,  1 1 1 

Southcote,  John,  172 

Southgate  Prison,  120 

Sparke,  John,  170 

Spealt,  John,  109 

Spicer,  John,  266  ;  Nicholas,  266, 
267 

Spiller,  Abraham,  12 

Spurway,     Juliana,     55,     57  ; 

l  nomas,  55,  57 
Starr,  Starre,  John,  82  ;  Mary, 

84  ;  William,  84 


Stephens,     Elizabeth,      124  ; 

Gratiana,    124;    Sarah,  124; 

Maria       Thomasine,       124  ; 

William,  124 
Stocker,  Charity,  215  ;  John,  90  ; 

Thomas,  291 
Stodden,  Joan,  68 
Stokes,  Elizabeth,  46  ;  Johanna, 

46 ;  Thomas,  46  ;  William,  90 
Stracche,  Joan,  147  ;  John,  98  ; 

Peter,  147 
Strange,  Stephen,  97 
Street,  Streete,    John,  79,  81  ; 

Laurell,  79,  81  ;  Mary,  90 
Strika,  William,  97 
Strode,  Sidney,  127 
Stuckey,    Frances,   254 ;  John, 

254  ;  Mary,  254  ;  Thomas,  254 
Stukely,    Elizabeth,    177,    254 ; 

William,  85 
Suckabitch,  Suckbury,  Sukepie, 

Suxpitch,  Robert,  24 ;  Thomas, 

23  ;  William,  24 
Suffolk,  Alice,  Duchess  of,  35 
Sutcliffe,  Alfred,  291  ;  John,  291 
Swaine,  Swayne,  Elizabeth,  120  ; 

Mary,  176  ;  Thomas,  176 
Sydenham,  Abraham.  86 ;  Eliz- 
abeth, 254  ;  Sir  Ralph,  254  ; 

Robert  de,  32  ;  Sarah,  86 
Symes,  Elizabeth,  90  ;  Sir  Vieux 

Slade,  90,  289 
Symon,  Dorothy,  116;  Thomas, 

116 

Syreford,  Walter  de,  103 ; 
William  de,  110 

T.,  on  Elizabeth  Stukely,  177 

Taplin,  James,  291 

Tarrant,  Elizabeth,  90 

Thomas,  Richard,  124 

Thornton,  W.  H.,  Some  Remi- 
niscences of  Hawks  and 
Hawking,  224 

Thurlestone,  109 

Tiller,  William,  149 

Titley,  William,  55 

Toker — see  Tucker 

Torre  Abbey,  221,  257 

Torryng,  John,  102,  11 1 ;  Robert, 
98,  102 

Totenais,  Judhail  de,  102 

Tonkere — see  Tucker 

Towpead,Matthew,9o;  Micaijah, 
67  ;  Stephen,  67 

Townsend,  Nicholas,  173 

Tozer,  Abraham,  67 
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Translation  of  Charter  of  Credi- 
ton  Church  Governors,  179 

Treawen,  Walter,  152  ;  William 
atte,  152 

Trelawney,  Sir  Harry,  67 

Trembles,  Mary,  153 

Trevannion,  Anna,  127  ;  Sir 
Nicholas,  127 

Trewin,  Sir  William,  152 

Trewinnard,  Anne,  61  ;  Martin, 

55>  57>  59 
Trosse,  Nicholas,  74,  75 
Trowbridge,  Juliana,  248  ;  Peter, 

248  ;  Robert,  181 
Trykote,  Henry  de,  207 
Tucker,    Toker,    Tonkere,    — , 

129  ;  Dorothy,  64;  Humphrey, 

90;  John,  97;   Robert,  119; 

Walter,  103  ;  William,  106 
Tuckett,  — ,  122  ;  Richard,  121 
Turner,    Elene,    264  ;  Hester, 

264  ;  John,  264  ;  Marie,  264  ; 

T.,  215  ;  William,  68,  264 
Tvvitchen,  174,  258 
Tycken,  Johane,  80 
Tyrel,  Henry,  209,  210,  211 

Underdown,  Samuel,  15 
Underground  Chamber,  Exeter 
Cathedral,  33 

Vaughan,  Abel,  86  ;  Mary,  86 
Veale,  Velda,  Vele,  Vela,  Veel, 

Henry,  99  ;  John,  97,  98,  99, 

in  ;  Walter,  99 
Venables,  Margaret,  55 
Venville,  69 
Veryard,  Elias,  90 
Vestment,    a,    of    Bp.  Gran- 

disson,  39 
Veysey,    Voysey,    John,    220  ; 

Julian,  119 
Viator  on  Whittle's  Diary,  135 
Vicar,  a,  of  Branscombe,  45,  88 
Vineyards,  177 

Vinicombe,  Dorothy,  48  ;  Eliza- 
beth, 47,  48  ;  John,  47 

Voysey — see  Veysey 

Vye,  Edward,  80,  83  ;  Marian, 
83  ;  Margaret,  80  ;  Mary,  80, 
255  ;  Robert,  80  ;  Simon,  80  ; 
Walter,  80,  82 

Vyell,  Elizabeth,  163  ;  John,  163 

W.,  E.,  on  Charter  Roll  45 
Hen.  Ill,  142 ;  on  Richard 
John  King,  160 


W.,  F.,  on  Luppit  Brass,  15  ;  on 
Heraldry  of  Colyton,  29 ;  on 
Heraldry  of  Carew,  31  ;  Errata, 
32  ;  on  Heraldry  in  Exeter 
Churches,  62,  70  ;  on  Prouz 
Family,  150 

Wadham,  Sir  Nicholas,  48 

Waischfelde,  William,  97 

Wakeham,  William,  109 

Walker,  Mary,  64  ;  Robert,  64 — 
see  also  Walter 

Walrond  of  Bovey,  Pedigree  of, 
48 

Walrond,  Waldron,  Bridget,  71, 

72  ;  Christian,   128  ;  Edmund, 

30,  79,  81,   128;   Ellen,  48; 

Jane,  72  ;  John,  48,  71,  72,  76  ; 

Secile,  48  ;  Ureth,  79,  81  ;  W., 
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